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IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  PENNINES. 
ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 


in  the  heart  of  the  Pennines  lie  many  sheltered 
ravines  known  locally  as  "  cloughs,"  or  "  clefts,"  of 
wonderful  picturesqueness  and  beauty.  They  have 
been  hewn  out  of  tough  millstone  grit  by  the  force  of 
streams,  which  in  later  times  have  dwindled  down  into 
simple  rivulets,  save  in  the  rainy  season,  when  they 
swell  once  more  into  raging  torrents,  gathering  might 
and  violence  as  they  sweep  down  into  the  broader  valley 
beneath.  One  such  clough  is  to  be  found  by  those  who 
have  the  secret  just  within  the  Lancashire  boundary,  close 
to  the  works  of  man's  busy  industry,  yet  as  lovely  as  a 
series  of  fairy  dells.  Long  ago  the  gray  rocks  may 
have  been  rugged  and  bare.  But  time  has  worn  their 
edges  in  many  places  into  broad  banks  of  rich  deep  soil, 
which  nature  has  planted  with  noble  trees  and  overspread 
with  a  patterned  carpet  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  In 
springtime  the  deep-set  dells  are  musical  with  the 
plashing  of  water  and  the  minstrelsy  of  a  multitude  of 
birds.  The  primroses  have  almost  entirely  ceased  to 
adorn  the  sheltered  recesses;  Jjut  tall  ferns  lift  in  the  air 
their  green  chiselled  fronds  along  the  shady  banks  and 
by  the  margin  of  the  brook.  Wide  seas  of  bracken 
rising  to  a  lofty  height  wave  above  the  steeper  slopes. 
In  more  open  spots  huge  tufts  of  bilberry  bushes  rear 
their  leaves  of  mingled  emerald  and  ruddy  brown,  be- 
neath which  the  delicate  pink  flower-bells  nestle  shyly, 
to  be  followed  later  by  purple  berries  tinged  with  their 
rime-like  bloom.  Here  and  there  are  thickets  of  rasp- 
berry canes  clad  in  gay  light  green  leaves,  whose  under- 
surface  shines  silvery  as  the  hoar-frost  upon  an  autumn 
meadow  ;  whence  it  may  be  that  they  have  won  their  local 
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name  of  "  hime-berry,"  that  is,  "  rime-berry."  Their 
sweet  fruit  itself  is  almost  ruby  red,  when  the  sun  shines 
brightly  upon  its  clusters. 

The  first  dell  of  the  series  rises  steeply  towards  a 
craggy  wall,  over  which  the  stream  drops  in  a  little 
cascade  sparkling  like  snow  in  the  noontide  radiance  of 
a  glowing  day  in  June. 

Tall  trees  hang  over  its  prattling  waters  :  beeches, 
oaks,  willows,  alders  and  birches  bend  their  branches  to 
listen  to  its  murmurous  song.  Here  stands  a  knot  of 
hazels  fragrant  with  memories  of  the  Cinderella  stories. 
It  was  a  hazel-twig,  which  struck  the  merchant's  hat, 
which  he  brought  home  for  his  youngest  daughter, 
which  grew  into  a  tree  and  fulfilled  all  her  wishes.  There 
pink-blossomed  briar-rose  trees  haunt  the  foot  of  the 
hard  crag,  recalling  the  pretty  tale  of  the  "  Sleeping 
Beauty."  Now  and  then  upon  the  very  face  of  the 
rock  the  pale  green  leaf-rosettes  of  the  butterwort  shew 
themselves,  each  trimmed  with  its  slender  stem  and  violet- 
like  blossom.  '  The  naturalist  will  not  fail  to  notice  the 
upcurl  of  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  he  will  find  be- 
neath the  fold  many  tiny  vagrant  flies,  which  have 
alighted  upon  them  to  their  sad  undoing  The  little 
plant  has  peculiar  cells,  which  are  capable  of  sucking 
out  the  life  of  its  victims  and  thus  finding  its  needful 
food.  Just  below  trembles  a  large  patch  of  herb-Robert, 
ruby-stemmed,  feathery-leafed,  decked  with  lovely  pink 
flowers,  and  here  and  there  bearing  its  long  thin  seed- 
vessel,  which  has  fitly  given  the  name  of  crane's-bill  to 
the  members  of  the  family.  The  broken  crags  and 
loose  stones  near  the  stream  are  covered  by  the  lady  fern, 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  and  still  used  to  adorn  her 
shrines  on  the  first  of  May.  Near  to  it  is  the  sturdier 
male  fern,  mingling  here  and  there  with  the  rarer  shield 
fern,  while  the  hard  fern  peeps  forth  from  the  crevices 
between  the  broad  layers  of  rock. 

Where  the  steep  grit  is  left,  its  rugged  countenance 
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presents  a  vast  variety  of  colours,  such  as  neither  poet's 
pen  nor  artist's  brush  can  more  than  faintly  suggest. 
One  dripping  rock  is  thickly  curded  over  with  ruddy 
iron  ore  :  one  is  dimly  green  with  a  minute  lichen ;  one 
has  a  thousand  mingling  shades  of  gray,  brown,  red, 
dull  blue,  olive  green,  through  which  myriads  of  glitter- 
ing crystals  twinkle  in  the  glancing  light.  On  the  top- 
most edge  of  the  ridge  stately  lines  of  the  lovely  rosebay 
hold  aloft  their  clusters  of  pinkish  purple  blossoms. 
Not  far  away  towers  high  over  its  neighbouring  trees 
a  tapering  Scotch  fir,  the  only  one  left  of  the  more 
primeval  forest,  the  veritable  patriarch  of  the  dell.  Be- 
neath the  chequered  shadow  of  the  woodland  rises  the 
path  winding  along  the  brim  of  a  precipitous  bank,  wet, 
slippery,  perhaps  a  little  dangerous,  but  delightful  to  fol- 
low. It  leads  to  the  second  dell,  where  the  trees  are 
scantier,  the  crags  barer,  and  the  stream  leaps  down  a 
rugged  wall  of  rock  hewn  into  a  flight  of  giant  stairs. 
The  bottom  of  the  dell  is  hidden  beneath  loose  stones  and 
shaggy  tufts  of  brown  bents  overhung  by  the  rosy  mist 
of  their  feathery  blooms  swaying  softly  on  their  slender 
upright  stems.  On  one  side  is  a  mass  of  lily-like  leaves 
and  snowy  flowers,  which  breathes  forth  a  pungent  fra- 
grance suggestive  of  steak  with  its  proper  garnishing 
of  savoury  roots.  Though  closely  related  to  the  lily 
of  the  valley,  and  bearing  some  likeness  to  it  in  leaf  and 
flower,  it  is  the  ransoms  or  wild  garlick,  which  like  a 
grain  of  musk  will  retain  its  peculiar  perfume  for  many 
years. 

The  huge  steps  of  the  crag  are  worn  here  and  there 
into  tiny  little  circular  hollows,  supposed  with  the  fatuity 
of  their  kind  by  some  antiquarians  to  have  been  cut  by 
the  Druids,  whose  venerable  name  covers  a  host  of  con- 
jectural inaccuracies.  In  one  of  these  is  a  water-boat- 
man plying  regularly  its  oar-like  fore-legs,  as  it  seeks 
and  finds  its  all  but  invisible  prey.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
active  little  creature,  never  still  in  the  daytime.  Sud- 
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denly  the  insect  oarsman  is  caught  by  the  falling  stream, 
and  down  it  goes  heels  over  head  to  discover  a  new  world 
far  below  its  ancient  home.  Over  a  large  clump  of 
shivering  ferns  near  a  shallow  pool,  a  quivering  cloud 
of  midges  is  seen  weaving  the  rhythmical  figures  of  its 
nuptial  dance.  The  keen  ear  of  the  careful  observer 
can  just  catch  the  high  note  struck  by  the  swiftly 
moving  wings,  which  may  well  suggest  to  him  the  possi- 
bility of  awaking  in  the  morning  with  ugly  swellings 
upon  his  cheek.  To  his  relief  he  perceives  that  an  indus- 
trious spider  has  stretched  its  silken  nest  almost  across 
the  path  of  the  dancing  cloud,  which  is  gradually  thin- 
ning down  before  the  wily  prowess  of  nature's  little 
geometer.  In  the  centre  of  the  shimmering  web  are 
the  fragments  of  an  errant  blue-bottle,  which  has  buzzed 
away  its  brief  life  far  from  its  accustomed  haunts. 

From  the  far  moorland  a  shrill  shriek  rings  out  loud 
and  clear :  a  hawk  comes  in  sight  with  its  hooked  wings 
sharply  cut  out  against  the  sky.  It  is  the  male  bird's 
call  to  his  mate,  who  may  be  feeding  her  savage  brood 
near  her  rock-sheltered  nest.  Instantly  arises  a  terrified 
fluttering  amongst  a  throng  of  smaller  birds,  which  recog- 
nise too  well  the  war-cry  of  their  most  dreaded  foe.  They 
soar  above  the  green  woodland  below  and  seek  securer 
safety  in  its  most  hidden  coverts.  At  that  very  moment 
a  heedless  young  rabbit  scurries  through  the  under- 
growth, holding  up  that  badge  of  its  cowardice,  its  con- 
spicuous scut,  like  a  small  white  flag  in  the  rear.  Its 
burrow  is  manifestly  near  at  hand,  and  it  is  lost  to  sight 
in  almost  a  second  of  time.  From  the  lower  dell  a  soli- 
tary cuckoo  essays  his  familiar  call,  proving  himself 
guilty  of  the  great  musical  heresy  of  "  consecutive 
fifths,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  He  cannot  help  him- 
self :  it  is  the  leafy  month  of  June,  wherein,  as  the  old 
rhyme  asserts,  his  voice  breaks,  and  he  needs  must  sing 
out  of  tune,  before  he  prepares  for  his  long  journey  over 
the  sea.  His  mate,  sadly  conscious  of  her  own  tuneless- 
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ness,  dares  not  answer  to  his  broken  call,  but  flits  silently 
along,  meditating  over  pleasant  memories  of  the  past. 

The  next  pilgrim  is  a  great  dragon-fly  darting  in  its 
zig-zag  fashion,  hawking  for  smaller  flies  to  fill  its  in- 
satiate maw.  The  sun  wakens  into  brilliance  the  bronzed 
gauze  of  its  stiff  wings,  illumining  the  jewels  of  its  long 
body  golden,  emerald,  sapphire  and  jet,  while  its  goggle 
eyes  beam  like  two  yellow  lamps  of  shining  crystal.  The 
hawk's  piercing  cry  sinks  into  stillness  :  the  dell  is  peace- 
ful once  more.  First  one  then  another  swallow  sails 
over  the  waterfall,  almost  touching  its  diamond  spray. 
Their  backs  are  deeply  blue  in  the  summer  sunlight,  their 
cheeks  gay  with  fiery  orange.  The  pair  catch  sight  of 
the  blundering  dragon-fly,  and  at  once  give  chase  to  the 
wayward  insect.  But  they  can  only  torment  it  with  boot- 
less fears,  driving  first  to  this  side  then  to  that  with 
unavailing  effort,  then  leaving  it  to  pursue  its  way 
in  comparative  quiet.  Doubtless  in  their  minds  they 
wonder  what  sort  of  a  fly  it  is  which  has  so  hugely  over- 
grown itself,  and  begin  to  imagine  that  it  cannot  be  a 
fly  after  all.  Their  twitter  sounds  sweetly  above  the 
plash  of  the  falling  water,  while  they  are  seeking  food 
for  their  nestlings  in  their  snug  retreat  in  the  farm  on 
the  hilltop  yonder.  In  a  hole  in  the  rock  are  signs  of  a 
belated  nest,  marked  by  tufts  of  grass  and  by  what  may 
be  euphemistically  termed  bird-limewash.  Scared  by  the 
unusual  footfalls  of  the  wayfarer,  a  dipper  darts  hur- 
riedly out,  and  swoops  down  the  stream  with  its  distinc- 
tive flight.  One  moment  its  blue  back  and  creamy 
breast  are  to  be  seen ;  the  next  the  shy  bird  is  out  of 
sight,  waiting  for  the  departure  of  the  unwelcome  in- 
truder. Its  merry  note  sounds  clearly  long  after  it  has 
been  borne  from  view. 

Then  a  louder  screaming  is  heard  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  three  kingfishers  move  swiftly  along.  Their 
wings  glance  with  ever-changing  iridescent  green,  red, 
blue,  and  orange,  as  they  hasten  through  the  golden 
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sunlight.  They  are  not  often  found  even  in  this  lonely 
spot.  It  may  be  that  the  brook  contains  but  little  of 
their  accustomed  food,  as  all  its  fishes  seem  to  be  spiny 
sticklebacks;,  though  very  sparingly,  a  minnow  or  two 
cleave  its  limpid  depths.  High  overhead  sounds  harshly 
yet  homely-wise  the  cry  of  a  solitary  rook,  which  has 
come  to  survey  the  land  for  a  new  feeding-ground  and 
to  report  upon  the  results  of  its  journey.  Manifestly 
the  sage  bird  is  disappointed,  and  soon  vanishes  wkh  a 
peculiarly  dissatisfied  caw,  like  many  a  human  rook  who 
cares  little  for  scenery,  but  is  wideawake  to  the  need  of 
food.  Above  the  waterfall  the  clough  narrows,  and 
finally  disappears  into  the  breezy  moorland,  amid  which 
the  spring  of  the  stream  bubbles  forth  from  a  small  bed 
of  golden  gravel.  Glorious  is  the  moorland  with  its 
marvellously  varied  hues.  In  autumn  much  of  its  broad 
face  will  be  aflame  with  purple  heath  and  heather.  Now 
the  tufts  rise  darkly  green,  mingled  with  bents,  here  and 
there  silvered  with  whorls  of  rock  bedstraw.  Close  to 
the  heather  are  bright  patches  of  crowberry-bushes  trail- 
ing low  along  the  ground,  trimmed  with  clusters  of 
berries  as  yet  unripe.  These  same  berries  are  all  but 
tasteless  save  for  just  the  suspicion  of  a  faint  flavour, 
yet  they  have  an  invaluable  power  of  quenching  the 
thirst.  But  the  charm  of  the  moorland  consists  in  its 
happy  sense  of  freedom,  its  wide  stretches  of  undulating 
surface,  carpeted  now  with  tussocks  of  bent-grass,  now 
with  gay  clumps  of  bilberry-bushes,  now  with  dark 
blotches  of  flowerless  heather.  Beyond  rise  the  more 
distant  fells  one  over  the  other,  their  water-rounded 
ridges  here  and  there  weathered  into  quaintly-formed 
masses  of  projecting  rock,  standing  out  sharply  against 
the  far-off  sky. 

It  is  a  summer  sky,  across  which  white  clouds  chase 
one  another  like  great  wild-fowl  at  play.  Soon  the  west 
begins  to  darken  :  thick  tawny  clouds  steal  swiftly  over 
the  blue  vault.  The  shadows  of  the  moorland  deepen, 
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till  the  whole  landscape  grows  gloomy  and  dim.  A 
distant  grumble  of  thunder  shakes  the  clouds,  warning 
the  wayfarer  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  lonely  farm.  A 
mountain-storm  bursts  over  the  erst  tranquil  scene. 
Vivid  lightnings  split  the  gathering  gloom ;  the  rain 
falls,  as  if  it  had  never  rained  before.  The  stream 
quickly  swells  in  volume  as  it  rushes  along,  deeply  dyed 
with  the  umber  hue  of  the  turf.  It  whirls  great  stones 
and  broken  branches  of  trees  down  the  dell  with  resistless 
might.  The  waterfalls  grow  into  cataracts,  the  birds 
huddle  for  shelter  wherever  they  can  find  it.  Like  all 
such  storms,  it  is  as  brief  as  it  has  been  violent.  Soon 
the  sun  conquers  the  darkling  clouds,  wide  expanses  of 
blue  beam  forth,  and  all  but  the  rushing  stream  is  at 
peace.  Then  the  colours  of  the  clough  assume  a  fairer 
lustre,  the  rain-drops  glisten  on  the  ferns  and  the  grass, 
the  rocks  are  fired  with  a  wondrous  splendour,  the  trees 
dress  themselves  in  a  new  green  almost  as  fresh  as  their 
gay  spring  garments.  The  birds  steal  forth  from  the 
depths  of  the  greenwood  :  some  more  adventurous  than 
the  rest  uplift  their  voices  in  faint  music.  Far  off  is 
heard  the  cry  of  a  lonely  sheep,  followed  by  the  staccato 
upper  notes  of  a  mindful  collie.  The  farmer  is  seen 
signalling  to  his  faithful  servant.  Then  a  flock  of 
sheep  appears,  huddling  together  in  their  aimlesscourse, 
attended  by  the  dog  in  wild  and  busy  career.  Night 
begins  to  fall,  and  the  wayfarer  reluctantly  takes  his 
homeward  way,  leaving  the  fairy  glen  behind. 

Such  is  one  of  the  lovely  cloughs  which  abound  in  the 
backbone  of  England,  varying  its  sombre  fells  with 
patches  of  rare  beauty.  Few  know  of  its  existence;  few 
of  those  who  live  close  to  it  care  to  penetrate  into  its 
sheltered  nooks.  Away  from  home  they  seek  less 
beautiful  spots,  at  home  they  leave  them  in  thoughtless 
neglect.  Yet  did  they  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it 
close  at  hand,  scenery  in  its  own  kind  as  fine  as  any  in 
the  world  is  to  be  found  within  hail  of  man's  noisy 
works  in  the  heart  of  the  Pennines. 


PARALLELS  IN  DANTE  AND  MILTON. 
By  C.  L.  BARNES,  M.A. 

T  N  this  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  details 
•*•  such  as  may  be  found  in  encyclopaedias  or  biographi- 
cal dictionaries,  nor  to  touch  on  disputed  points,  such  as 
Dante  scholars  delight  in,  but  shall  confine  myself  in 
the  main  to  passages  where  the  subjects  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia"  and  "  Paradise  Lost  "  coincide.  In  quot- 
ing Dante  I  forbear  giving  the  original,  but  use  the 
"Temple  Classics"  translation,  which  is  close  and 
accurate,  but  not  poetical,  so  that  the  flow  and  grace  of 
the  Italian  is  lost,  though  its  precise  meaning  is  given. 

A  few  words  by  way  of  preface.  Both  Dante  and 
Milton  were  men  of  genius  and  learning,  the  former 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  poets,  especially 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  though  he  knew  no  Greek  at  first 
hand ;  he  was  also  familiar  with  Aristotle's  Ethics  and 
Physics,  with  French  and  Italian  romances,  with  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  his  day,  and,  of  course,  with 
the  Bible.  Milton  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  own  or  any  age ;  he  seems  to  have  read  everything 
accessible  to  him ;  he  wrote  many  excellent  Latin  poems, 
a  few  short  ones  in  Greek,  and  six  in  Italian ;  his  prose 
works  are  numerous  and  valuable,  while  his  English 
poems  are  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  masterpieces. 

Both  were  men  of  affairs  and  influence,  and  endured 
poverty  and  obloquy  in  their  later  years.  Milton,  as  is 
well  known,  became  totally  blind  about  his  forty-fifth 
year  through  intense  application  to  study;  Dante  makes 
two  allusions  to  a  temporary  affection  of  the  eyes  (Vita 
Nuova  XL  and  Convito  III.  9),  but  even  together  they 
do  not  establish,  as  is  sometimes  affirmed,  any  real  weak- 
ness of  sight.  Both  showed  the  greatest  fortitude  under 
trials,  and  were  sustained  by  a  consciousness  that  their 
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works  would  live  after  them.     Let  us  hear  Dante  first. 
In  the  Paradise,  XVII.,  22-27,  he  says  to  Beatrice: — 

Heavy  words  were  said  to  me  anent  my  future  life,  albeit 
I  feel  me  squarely  set  against  the  storms  of  fortune,  wherefore 
my  will  were  well  content  to  hear  what  disaster  draws  nigh 
to  me,  for  the  arrow  seen  before  cometh  less  rudely. 

In  the  same  canto,  a  little  further  on  (43-45  and  later), 
Cacciaguida,  his  Crusader  ancestor,  whose  temporary 
seat  is  in  the  planet  Mars,  comforts  him  with  the  words  : 

Thence,  as  cometh  to  the  ear  sweet  harmony  from  an  organ, 
cometh  to  my  sight  the  time  that  is  in  store  for  thee. 

But  he  is  first  to  endure  sorrow. 

Thou  shalt  abandon  everything  beloved  most  dearly,  Thou 
shalt  make  trial  of  how  salt  a  taste  hath  another's  bread, 
and  how  hard  the  path  to  descend  and  mount  upon  another's 
stair. 

Milton,  in  his  sonnet  to  Cyriack  Skinner,  refers  to  his 
' '  idle  orbs  ' '  as  follows  :  — 

Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have   lost  them  overplied 
In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 

In  several  other  well-known  passages,  e.g.,  the  sonnet 
"On  his  blindness,"  and  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  III.,  22- 
55,  his  affliction  is  alluded  to  with  sadness,  yet  never 
with  complaint  or  despair.  The  following  is  akin  to  the 
one  just  quoted  : 

Though  fallen  on  evil  days, 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues, 
In  darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round, 
And  solitude,  yet  not  alone  while  thou 
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Visit 'st  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  morn 
Purples  the  east.     (P.L.,  vii.  25-30.) 

Nothing  in  Dante's  life  is  more  striking  than  the  ob- 
session which  seized  him  as  early  as  his  ninth  year,  when 
he  first  saw  Beatrice  Portinari,  who  was  a  few  months 
younger  than  he.  In  the  "  Vita  Nuova"  he  tells  the 
story  of  his  passion,  and  writes  sonnets  and  canzones 
breathing  unutterable  admiration  for  Beatrice,  while  it  is 
a  mere  truism  to  say  that  she  figures  more  prominently 
in  the  "  Divina  Commedia"  than  Christ  or  Virgil.  Curi- 
ously enough,  his  affection  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
returned,  for  they  met  very  seldom,  and  Beatrice  married 
one  Simone  de'  Bardi,  and  died  at  the  age  of  25,  while 
Dante,  though  not  till  after  her  death,  married  Gemma 
Donati,  and  had  a  family  by  her.  Beatrice,  however, 
was  his  lodestar  and  guide  up  to  the  end. 

It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Milton  was  once 
seized  in  something  of  the  same  fashion.  In  his  7th 
(Latin)  elegy,  translated,  like  nearly  all  his  poems 
written  in  Latin  and  Italian,  by  the  excellent  William 
Cowper,  he  tells  how  he  had  defied  Cupid  and  his  arrows, 
thinking  himself  invulnerable,  but  his  undoing  (merely 
temporary  as  it  happened)  came  about  as  follows:— 

I  shunned  not,  therefore,  public  haunts,  but  strayed 
Careless  in  city  or  suburban  shade; 
And  passing  and  repassing,  nymphs,  that  moved 
With  grace  divine,  beheld  where'er  I  roved. 

But  one  I  marked ;  then  peace  forsook  my  breast, 
One,  O  how  far  superior  to  the  rest ! 
What  lovely  features  !    Such  the  Cyprian  queen 
Herself  might  wish,  and  Juno  wish  her  mien. 
The  very  nymph  was  she,  whom,  when  I  dared 
His  arrows,  Love  had  even  then  prepared. 
Nor  was  himself  remote,  nor  unsupplied 
With  torch  well  trimmed,  and  quiver  at  his  side. 
Now  to  her  lips  he  clung,  her  eyelids  now, 
Then  settled  on  her  cheek  or  on  her  brow ; 
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And  with  a  thousand  wounds  from  every  part 
Pierced  and  transpierced  my  undefended  heart. 
A  fever,  new  to  me,  of-  fierce  desire 
Now  seized  my  soul,  and  I  was  all  on  fire. 
But  she  the  while,  whom  only  I  adore, 
Was  gone,  and  vanished  to  appear  no  more. 

This  is  not  so  very  far  behind  Dante's  ecstasy  on  meet- 
ing Beatrice,  and  the  six  Italian  poems  bear  witness  to 
another  seizure  of  the  same  kind. 

But  Milton  was  of  sterner  mould.  Already  in  1626, 
when  he  was  18  years  old,  his  friend  Charles  Diodati  had 
written  to  him  (in  Greek)  "But  thou,  wondrous  youth, 
why  dost  thou  despise  the  gifts  of  nature,  why  dost  thou 
persist  inexcusably  in  tying  thyself  night  and  day  to 
studies?"  And  he  who  could  set  himself  at  an  early  age 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days, 

seems  to  have  regretted  even  this  temporary  lapse,  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  elegy — written,  according  to 
Masson,  about  18  years  later,  runs  in  Cowper's  transla- 
tion, 

Yet  learning  taught  me,  in  his  shady  bower, 

To  quit  Love's  servile  yoke,  and  spurn  his  power. 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  the  fierce  flame  suppressed, 

A  frost  continual  settled  on  my  breast ; 

Whence  Cupid  fears  his  flames  extinct  to  see, 

And  Venus  dreads  a  Diomed  in  me. 

Diomed,  as  we  learn  from  the  "  Iliad "  (v.  336), 
wounded  Venus  in  the  wrist  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
sent  her  shrieking  to  heaven  for  first  aid. 

I  may  remark,  parenthetically,  that  in  several  of  his 
Latin  poems,  Elegy  I.  to  C*  Diodati;  Elegy  VII.,  un- 
dedicated;  and  in  "To  Giovanni  Battista  Manso," 
Milton  praises  his  native  country,  its  scenery,  its  fruits, 
and  especially  its  women,  frequently  and  unreservedly. 
That  he  was  not  altogether  and  always  the  austere  being 
of  popular  imagination  is  also  seen  from  the  sonnet  "  To 
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his  deceased  wife,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  English  or  any  language. 

As  for  the  subject  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  the 
idea  of  existence  after  death  is  practically  as  old  as  hu- 
manity itself.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  the  pre-dynastic 
period  of  Egyptian  history,  and  is  found  in  the  beliefs 
of  savage  tribes  all  over  the  world.  Aristophanes,  in 
the  "  Frogs,"  Pindar,  in  the  second  Olympian  ode,  and 
Virgil,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  "  Aeneid,"  have  fabled 
of  the  underworld  and  its  inhabitants,  but  the  last  is  the 
direct  source  of  Dante's  inspiration.  Virgil,  born  about 
70  B.C.,  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  a  Christian  ;  his 
hell  was  a  Hades,  not  a  Gehenna  :  a  dreary  place  enough, 
but  not  one  of  torment;  whereas  Dante,  like  a  good 
Catholic,  adopted  a  punitive  Inferno,  and  added  a  Purga- 
tory, for  those  who  were  not  cut  off  from  hope.  Para- 
dise follows  in  one  continuous  line  of  ascent.  Like 
Virgil,  Dante  placed  his  Hell  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  ; 
it  is  a  funnel-shaped  space,  with  its  roof  under  Jerusalem, 
but  stretching  far  and  wide  on  all  sides,  and  has  its 
apex  at  the  centre,  where  gravity  is  concentrated.  Satan, 
when  he  fell  from  heaven,  struck  the  earth  at  the  anti- 
podes of  Jerusalem,  and  tore  through  its  substance  as 
far  as  the  centre,  where  he  remains  fixed  for  all  time,  a 
three-faced  monster,  champing  with  his  teeth  the  three 
arch-sinners  against  church  and  state,  Judas  Iscariot, 
Brutus,  and  Cassius.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
extremity  of  torture  is  inflicted  by  cold,  not  by  heat : 
Satan's  wings,  perpetually  beating,  send  forth  an  icy 
blast  which  freezes  the  river  Cocytus  to  a  glassy  hard- 
ness, and  in  it  are  immured  the  four  last  grades  of 
sinners,  in  as  many  chasms  bearing  the  names  of  Ante- 
nora,  Caina,  Tolomea,  and  Giudecca. 

The  poet's  journey  begins  in  the  vestibule  of  hell,  and 
is  always  in  the  same  direction,  first  downwards  to  the 
centre,  then  onwards  and  upwards,  even  as  far  as  the 
Empyrean.  He  goes  through  all  the  24  localities  where- 
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in  the  trimmers,  the  incontinent,  the  violent,  and  the 
fraudulent  expiate  their  crimes.  The  unbaptised,  in- 
cluding the  great  poets,  warriors,  philosophers,  and 
statesmen  who  lived  before  Christianity,  are  not 
punished,  but  "live  in  desire  without  hope" 
(Inf.  iv.  42).  The  classification  of  sins  into 
those  of  incontinence — or  want  of  control  over 
the  passions — violence,  and  fraud,  is  Aristotelian, 
but  the  punishment  is  Dantesque,  and  always  terrible. 
The  sinners  are  burnt  in  fires,  boiled  in  blood,  turned 
into  trees,  afflicted  with  diseases,  scourged,  and  otherwise 
tormented,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  demons  share 
their  sufferings;  indeed,  they  may  even  derive  a  savage 
pleasure  from  the  writhings  of  their  victims.  Nor  are 
they  under  the  control  of  Satan,  but  fulfil  their  functions 
in  whatever  circle  they  are  assigned  to  without  reference 
to  him. 

After  passing  the  centre  of  the  earth,  Dante  and  Virgil 
pursue  their  way  along  the  tortuous  path  through  which 
Satan  fell,  to  the  Mount  of  Purgatory,  an  acclivity  ar- 
ranged in  seven  terraces,  where  those  who  are  not  cut 
off  from  final  bliss  undergo  a  probationary  period.  At 
the  top  is  the  Earthly  Paradise,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  not 
now  tenanted  by  the  original  pair,  who  have  been  trans- 
lated heavenwards,  but  by  Matilda  and  Beatrice,  who 
typify  the  Active  Life  and  Divine  Wisdom  respectively. 

From  this  point  the  journey  is  continued  through  the 
seven  planets,  in  the  order  of  the  Ptolemaic  system, — in 
which  the  sun  counts  as  a  planet — till  the  Empyrean, 
the  abode  of  God,  is  reached,  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
fixed  stars. 

Dante's  Inferno  is  more  or  less  estimable  in  cubic 
miles,  but  he  is  rather  sparing  of  dimensions  on  the 
whole,  though  Macaulay  has  seized  on  some  of  the  chief 
examples  and  helped  to  create  an  opposite  impression. 
The  fact  that  the  entire  action  of  the  "Commedia,"  in- 
cluding the  Paradise,  is  comprised  within  seven  days, 
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beginning  on  Holy  Thursday  in  the  year  1300,  shows 
that  time  and  space  and  movement  were  little  regarded 
by  Dante  except  as  accessories  to  a  poetic  fancy. 

Milton's  conception  is  on  a  far  grander  scale.  His 
Heaven  and  Hell  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  universe, 
separated  by  an  immeasurable  chaos,  out  of  which  the 
Almighty  created  what  the  ancients  called  the  "  World," 
meaning  thereby  not  the  earth  only,  but  the  whole  realm 
of  the  stars,  and  wherever  their  light  penetrates. 

Before  this  act  of  creation,  Satan,  with  all  his  rebel 
host,  was  hurled  down  from  heaven  to  the  place  prepared 
for  them  underneath,  a  nine-days'  fall  through  chaos 
into  an  abode  of  endless  torment,  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal. It  is  not  left  doubtful  whether  these  spirits  are 
themselves  in  evil  case,  and  Satan  occupies  no  isolated 
position ;  in  fact,  he  dominates  every  scene  in  which  he 
takes  a  part,  while  the  remainder  of  the  damned,  inferior 
to  him  in  resource  and  malignity  of  invention,  are  his 
accomplices  and  fellow-conspirators,  but  not  his  peers 
or  rivals.  As  for  the  dimensions  of  hell,  chaos,  and 
heaven,  no  one  ever  approached  Milton  in  conveying  an 
impression  of  immeasurable  vastness.  Let  one  example 
suffice.  Satan,  after  he  has  escaped  from  Hell,  forces 
his  way  up  to  the  new-created  world,  and  has  not  gone 
far  when  without  warning  he  meets 

A  vast  vacuity ;  plumb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thousand  fathom  deep,  and  to  this  hour 
Down  had  been  falling,  had  not  by  ill  chance 
The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  many  miles  aloft.     (P.  L-,  ii.  933-938.) 

The  words  "  and  to  this  hour  Down  had  been  fall- 
ing "  are  surely  without  equal  as  a  measure  of  the  in- 
finite. Heaven  is  the  goal  of  human  aims  as  in  Dante, 
but  whereas  the  latter  makes  little  mention  of  Christ, 
and  less  of  his  part  in  salvation,  Milton  gives  a  very  clear 
presentation  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
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Seeing  that  Milton  owed  little  or  nothing  to  Dante 
for  his  conceptions,  the  question  as  to  whether  he  had 
read  him  may  be  glanced  at.  Milton  made  a  journey  to 
Italy  in  1638,  and  was  away  considerably  over  a  year. 
He  was  received  with  unusual  marks  of  esteem  at 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  He  knew  Italian  well 
enough  to  write  five  sonnets  and  a  canzone  in  that 
language,  and  he  specifically  mentions  Dante  in  his 
sonnet  to  Henry  Lawes :  — 

Dante  sha.ll  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casella,  whom  he  wooed  to  sing, 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory. 

Casella,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Dante's,  a  musician  of  Florence  or  Pistoia,  whose  name, 
from  its  feminine  sound,  must  not  be  allowed  to  create  a 
wrong  impression  as  to  his  sex  (see  Purg.  II.  76  . . .). 

Moreover,  in  his  verse- rendering  of  Ps.  II.  ("  Why  do 
the  nations"),  Milton  uses  the  tercet  form  employed 
throughout  the  Commedia,  and  he  has  translated  three 
lines  of  the  Inferno  relating  to  the  donation  of  Constan- 
tine  (xix.  115-117).  (This  appears  as  a  scrap  in  a 
prose  work,  "  Of  Reformation  touching  Church  Discip- 
line in  England.") 

We  may  be  quite  certain  then  that  Milton  had  read 
the  Commedia  with  care,  but  there  is  hardly  a  single 
passage  in  all  his  works,  of  which  Dante  could  be  the 
only  source. 

Very  many  have  a  common  origin  in  the  Bible,  in 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  in  early  French  romances,  and  so  on, 
but  my  chief  purpose  is  to  compare  those  in  which  the 
poets  deal  with  free-will,  corruption  in  the  Church,  fame, 
music,  and  one  or  two  topics  of  less  importance. 

FREE-WILL. 

The  subject  of  free-will  presents  a  difficulty  to  some 
minds  in  connection  with  foreknowledge.  If  the  result 
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of  the  present  war,  for  example,  has  been  written  in  the 
book  of  Fate  since  Time  began,  then,  since  that  result 
is  bound  to  happen,  why  not  look  on  with  folded  arms 
till  it  comes  about  ?  But  if  it  has  also  been  decreed  that 
the  Allies  should  by  degrees  put  forth  all  their  energies 
and  conquer  by  valour  and  endurance,  does  it  follow  that 
the  effort  was  not  voluntary  because  it  was  foreseen  ? 
There  is  no  logic  in  this  view,  nor  are  we  absolved  from 
doing  our  duty  on  any  such  grounds.  Let  us  see  how 
our  poets  treat  of  the  matter,  premising  that  in  Dante's 
time  planetary  influences  were  held  accountable  for  much 
of  what  we  now  put  down  to  heredity  and  microbes. 

In  Purg.  xvi.  73  sqq.,  Marco  Lombardo,  a  learned  and 
honourable  courtier,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1 3th  century,  says  to  Dante : — 

Brother,  the  world  is  blind,  and  verily  thou  comest  from  it. 
Ye  who  are  living  refer  every  cause  up  to  the  heavens  alone, 
as  if  they  swept  all  with  them  of  necessity.  Were  it  thus,  free 
will  in  you  would  be. destroyed.  ...  A  light  is  given  you 
to  know  good  and  evil.  And  free  will,  if  it  endure  the  strain 
in  its  first  battlings  with  the  heavens,  at  length  gains  the 
whole  victory,  if  it  be  well  nurtured.  Ye  lie  subject,  in 
your  freedom,  to  a  greater  power  and  to  a  better  nature.  And 
that  creates  in  you  mind,  which  the  heavens  have  not  in  their 
charge.  Therefore,  if  the  world  to-day  goeth  astray,  in  you  is 
the  cause,  in  you  be  it  sought. 

Milton,  in  connection  with  the  revolt  of  the  angels, 
makes  the  Almighty  say  :  — 

They  themselves  decreed 
Their  own  revolt,  not  I.     If  I  foreknew, 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 
Which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforeknown. 
So,  without  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate, 
Or  aught  by  me  immutably  foreseen, 
They  trespass,  authors  to  themselves  in  all, 
Both  what  they  judge  and  what  they  choose,  for  so 
I  made  them  free,  and  free  they  must  remain 
Till  they  enthral  themselves.     I  else  must  change 
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Their  nature  and  revoke  the  high  decree, 

Unchangeable,  eternal,  which  ordained 

Their  freedom  :  they  themselves  ordained  their  fall. 

(P.  L.,  iii.  116-128.) 

Again,  Raphael  warns  Adam  in  Paradise  against  the 
temptation  which  is  to  come  :— 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable ; 
And  good  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  power,  ordained  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  Fate 
Inextricable  or  strict  necessity. 
Our  voluntary  service  he  requires, 
Not  our  necessitated.     Such  with  him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find,  for  how 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  they  serve 
Willing  or  no,  who  will  but  what  they  must 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose  ? 

(P.  L.,  v.  524-534-) 

The  words  of  the  Prayer-book,  "  Whose  service  is 
perfect  freedom,"  are  aptly  quoted  by  Wicksteed  in  this 
connection. 

Here  the  poets  are  in  agreement,  as  we  shall  see 
they  are  in  all  great  things,  though  Dante  lays  stress 
on  the  value  of  free-will  in  a  passage  which  has  no  echo 
in  Milton  :  — 

The  greatest  gift  God  of  his  largess  made  at  the  creation, 
and  the  most  conformed  to  his  own  excellence,  and  which  he 
most  prizeth,  was  the  will's  liberty,  wherewith  creatures 
intelligent,  each  and  all,  were  and  are  endowed. 

(Par.  v.  19-24.) 

CORRUPTION  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Let  us  now  take  corruption  in  the  Church. 

There  have  been  in  all  ages  priests  unfaithful  to  their 
charge,  but  certain  periods  stand  out  as  worse  than 
others  in  this  respect.  Both  Dante  and  Milton  had 
seen  lamentable  examples  of  a  degenerate  priesthood  in 
their  own  day,  and  history  furnished  them  with  many 
others.  The  former,  especially,  is  unsparing  in  his  de- 
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nunciations.  Here  are  a  few.  The  simoniacal  popes 
Nicholas  III.  (1277-1280),  Boniface  VIII.  (1294-1303), 
and  Clement  V.  (1305-1314)  are  thus  castigated  in  Inf. 
xix.  90-96  :  — 

Now  tell  me  how  much  treasure  our  Lord  required  of  St. 
Peter  before  he  put  the  keys  into  his  keeping.  Surely  he 
demanded  nought  but  "  Follow  me."  Nor  did  Peter,  nor  the 
others,  ask  of  Matthias  gold  or  silver  when  he  was  chosen 
for  the  office  which  the  guilty  soul  had  lost. 

In  Par.  xi.  124-132  we  read  :  — 

But  his  (Dominic's)  flock  hath  grown  so  greedy  for  new 
viands,  it  may  not  be  but  that  through  divers  glades  it 
strayeth.  And  the  more  his  sheep,  distant  and  wandering, 
depart  from  him,  the  emptier  of  milk  they  return  fold- 
wards.  There  are,  indeed,  some  of  them  who  fear  the  loss,  and 
cleave  close  to  the  shepherd,  but  they  are  so  few  that  little 
cloth  doth  furnish  their  cowls. 

Two  more  extracts  from  the  Paradiso  (xxvii.  55.) 

In  garb  of  pastors,  ravening  wolves  are  seen  from  here  above 
in  all  the  pastures. 

and  (xxix.  106-107), 

The  sheep  who  know  not  aught  return  from  their  pasture 
fed  with  wind. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  portion  of  a  terrible  indictment 
of  the  Popes  by  Peter  himself. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  close  resem- 
blance between  these  two  last  and  Lycidas  125-131. 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed, 

But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread. 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said. 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 
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We  may  spare  a  moment  to  glance  at  those  who 

To  be  sure  of  Paradise, 
Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disguised. 

(P.  L.,  iii.  477-479-) 

And  at  the  state  of  the  world  when  the  Apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors  have  passed  away. 

At  length, 

Their  ministry  performed,  and  race  well  run, 
Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 
They  die ;  but  in  their  room,  as  they  foresee, 
Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven, 
For  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition. 

(P.  L.,  xii.  504-511-) 

Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names, 
Places,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  power,  though  feigning  still  to  act 
By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 
The  Spirit  of  God,  promised  alike  and  given 
To  all  believers ;  and  from  that  pretence, 
Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  power  shall  force 
On  every  conscience. 

(P.  L.,  xii.  515-522-) 

A  parallel  to  this  is  found  in  Purg.  xvi.  io6sqq. 

Rome,  that  made  the  good  world,  was  wont  to  have  two 
suns,  which  made  plain  to  sight  the  one  road  and  the  other, 
that  of  the  world  and  that  of  God.  One  hath  quenched  the 
other,  and  the  sword  is  joined  to  the  crook,  and  the  one, 
together  with  the  other,  must  perforce  go  ill.  Say  henceforth 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  confounding  two  powers  in 
herself,  falls  into  the  mire,  and  fouls  herself  and  her  burden. 

Yet  both  poets  admired  and  reverenced  saintly  men, 
even  if  they  were  priests.  Dante  calls  St.  Benedict 
"the  greatest  and  most  shining  of  these  pearls"  (Par. 
xxii.  28-29),  and  Beatrice  herself  does  not  conduct  him 
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in  the  concluding  stages  of  his  ascent  to  the  Empyrean, 
but  gives  way  to  St.  Bernard  (Par.  xxxi.) 

Milton  includes  in  his  "  Elegiarum  Liber"  a  sympa- 
thetic tribute  to  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester; another  Bishop,  Nicholas  Felton,  of  Ely,  is  com- 
memorated in  a  Latin  ode ;  and  in  like  manner  Thomas 
Young,  who  returned  from  a  chaplaincy  at  Hamburg  to 
be  Vicar  of  Stowmarket,  and  afterwards  to  hold  .with 
this  office  the  Mastership  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Music. 

All  good  poets  have  an  ear  for  music ;  in  fact,  poetry 
is  a  kind  of  music,  the  one  and  the  other  employing 
rhythm  and  harmonies  and  cadences  which  are  governed 
by  aesthetic  considerations,  and  convey  a  message  best 
expressed  by  those  to  whom  a  creative  faculty  has  been 
granted.  There  is  a  harmony  in  nature,  and  it  is  a  con- 
ception as  old  as  Pythagoras  that  since  motion  in  a 
circle — the  planets  were  then  supposed  to  move  in  circles 
or  epicycles — is  the  most  perfect  of  all  movements,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  harmony,  to  which  we  have 
grown  insensible  by  the  grossness  of  our  faculties 
or  by  the  effect  of  perpetual  continuance.  Here  let  me 
quote  Shakespeare  for  once:  — 

Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim. 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it, 

"  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  V,  Sc.    i. 

Milton  takes  up  the  same  idea,  not  plagiarising,  but 
expressing  it  differently  : — 

In  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 

Hath  locked  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
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To  the  celestial  sirens'  harmony, 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  enfolded  spheres, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 
And  keep  unsteady  Nature  in  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw, 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpurged  ear. 

"  Arcades,"  61-72. 

Dante,  who  follows  Aristotle  in  most  things,  rejects 
him  here,  for  the  great  philosopher  did  not  admit  that  the 
spheres  make  music  in  their  revolutions.  A  notable 
example  is  in  Par.  x.  145-8. 

So  did  I  see  the  glorious  wheel  revolve  and  render  voice  to 
voice  in  harmony  and  sweetness  that  may  not  be  known 
except  where  joy  maketh  itself  eternal. 

There  are  many  passages  which  betoken  his  admira- 
tion of  music.  Here  are  two  more  :  — 

Soon  as  the  blessed  flame  had  taken  up  the  final  word  to 
speak,  began  the  sacred  millstone  to  revolve,  and  in  its  rolling 
had  not  turned  full  round  ere  a  second,  circling,  embraced  it, 
and  struck  motion  to  its  motion  and  song  to  its  song;  song 
which  so  far  surpasseth  our  muses,  our  sirens,  in  those  sweet 
tubes,  as  (doth)  the  first  splendour  that  which  it  throweth 
back.  (Par.  xii.  1-9.) 

Whatever  melody  soundeth  sweetest  here  below,  and  most 
doth  draw  the  soul  unto  itself,  would  seem  a  rent  cloud 
thundering  compared  with  the  sound  of  that  lyre,  whereby 
was  crowned  the  beauteous  sapphire  by  which  the  brightest  is 
ensapphired.  (Par.  xxiii.  97-102.) 

Sa  far  these  references  deal  mainly  with  instrumental 
music,  but  vocal  music  is  naturally  set  even  higher,  for  no 
instrument  can  equal  the  human  voice  in  expressiveness. 
Here  is  an  instance  from  Milton  :  — 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
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Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 

"  L'Allegro,"    135-140. 

What  can  be  finer,  or  more  daring",  than  the  lines 
in  "Comus"  (561-563)?— 

I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Milton  that  he  puts  the  reasoning 
faculties  higher  than  the  purely  aesthetic.  For  example — 

In  discourse  more  sweet, 

For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense, 
Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate — 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute — 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

(P.  L.,  ii.  555-56i.) 

And  again — 

Thy  words 

Attentive,  and  with  more  delighted  ear, 
Divine  instructor,  I  have  heard,  than  when 
Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighbouring  hills 
Aerial  music  send.  (P-L-,  v.  544-548.) 

Without  further  quotation,  is  is  clear  that  on 
this  point  the  two  poets  are  unanimous. 

Before  leaving  this  section,  I  cannot  forbear  alluding 
to  the  connection  between  happiness  and  a  whirling 
movement  which  finds  frequent  expression  in  Dante. 
It  is  as  though  circular  motion,  which,  when  it  takes 
place  among  the  spheres,  evokes  the  most  perfect  music, 
must  also  have  the  power  to  cause  feelings  of  exaltation 
when  carried  out  on  an  individual.  In  one  case  this 
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association  is  admittedly  grotesque,  for  Peter  Damiani, 
in  Par.  xxi.  79-81,  is  thus  moved — 

Nor  had  I  come  to  the  last  word  ere  the  light  made  his  mid- 
point a  centre,  and  whirled  him  like  to  a  swift  millstone. 

Another  instance  is  in  Par.  xxiv.  10-18. 

And  those  glad  souls  made  themselves  spheres  upon  fixed 
poles,  outflaming  mightily  like  unto  comets.  And  even  as 
wheels  in  harmony  of  clockwork  so  turn  that  the  first,  to 
whoso  noteth  it,  seemeth  still,  and  the  last  to  fly,  so  did  these 
carols  with  their  differing  whirl,  or  swift  or  slow,  make  me 
dream  of  their  riches. 

But  in  the  Empyrean  itself,  movement  gives  way  to 
restful  peace. 

FAME. 

Of  fame,  "  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,"  as  Mil- 
ton finely  calls  it  (Lye.  71),  our  poets  have  much  to  say, 
but  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  collect  all  the 
references,  as  many  of  them  are  quite  short  and  merely 
incidental. 

Human  nature  longs  for  immortality,  and  where  indi- 
vidual survival  is  not  postulated,  as  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  vicarious  immortality  through  one's  offspring  is 
the  highest  reward  which  can  be  promised.  The  desire 
for  survival  on  earth  lies  at  the  root  of  ancestor-worship, 
a  widespread  observance  in  many  non-Christian  religions, 
and  the  practice  of  mummification  has  the  same  origin. 
No  appeal  made  by  Dante  to  the  shades  whom  he  ques- 
tions in  the  Inferno  is  more  powerful  or  more  successful 
than  when  supported  by  the  promise  of  restoring  their 
fame  in  "  the  sweet  world"  above.  (Certainly  the  larger 
portion  of  those  whom  he  apostrophises  have  no  other 
claim  to  immortality  than  that  which  he  confers  upon 
them).  Here  are  a  few  instances: — In  Inf.  vi.  88-89, 
a  glutton,  Ciacco,  (  =  hog)  says  to  Dante  : — 

But  when  thou  shalt  be  in  the  sweet  world  I  pray  thee  recall 

me  to  the  memory  of  men. 
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Virgil  (Inf.  xiii.  52-54)  says  to  a  suicide  :  — 

But  tell  him  (Dante)  who  them  wast,  so  that,  to  make  thee 
some  amends,  he  may  refresh  thy  fame  up  in  the  world,  to 
which  he  is  permitted  to  return. 

Jacopo  Rusticucci  and  others  (Inf.  xvi.  80-83)  say  to 
Dante  : — 

Therefore,  if  thou  escape  out  of  these  gloomy  regions,  and 
return  again  to  see  the  beauteous  stars,  see  that  thou  speak 
of  us  to  men. 

Again,  in  the  horrible  scene  where  Ugolino  is  gnawing 
the  skull  of  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri,  both  of  them 
locked  up  in  the  frozen  Cocytus,  Dante  says  :— 

O  thou,  who  by  such  brutal  token  shewest  thy  hate  on  whom 
thou  devourest,  tell  me  why  ...  on  this  condition,  that  if 
thou  with  reason  complainest  of  him,  I,  knowing  who  ye  are, 
and  his  offence,  may  yet  repay  thee  in  the  world  above. 

(Inf.    xxxii.  133-138.) 

It  may  further  be  noted  that  the  "caitiff  crew"  of 
angels,  who  were  "not  rebellious,  nor  faithful  to  God,  but 
were  for  themselves  alone"  (Inf.  iii.  38-39),  whose  punish- 
ment is  to  be  blown  hither  and  thither  by  strong  winds,  re- 
jected by  both  heaven  and  hell,  are  considered  to  have 
the  worst  lot  of  all.  To  be  cut  off  from  all  mention, 
above  and  below,  is  harder  to  bear  than  any  form  of 
torture,  and  Virgil's  contemptuous  words,  "Let  us  not 
speak  of  them,  but  look  and  pass  on  "  (Inf.  iii.  51),  are 
an  aggravation  of  their  punishment. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  is  Bocca  degli  Abbati,  in  the  3rd 
chasm  of  the  9th  circle,  which  also  contains  Ugolino. 
Dante  has  offered,  as  in  so  many  cases,  to  "  put  his  name 
among  the  other  notes,"  but  he  replies:  — 

The  contrary  is  what  I  long  for  :  take  thyself  away,  and 
pester  me  no  more,  for  thou  ill  knowest  how  to  flatter  on 
this  icy  slope.  (Inf.  xxxii,  94-96.) 
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Milton's  references  to  fame  are  frequent,  and  often 
very  finely  expressed.  The  quotation  from  Lycidas,  al- 
ready given,  will  bear  amplifying:  — 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th 'abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life. 

(I/ycidas,  70-76.) 

There  is  an  echo  of  the  well-known  line,  "  To  scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days,"  in  Inf.  xxiv.  47^48, 
"  Sitting  on  down  or  coverlet  men  come  not  into  fame," 
but  the  advantage  is  with  Milton. 

He  also  makes  Satan,  as  part  of  Christ's  temptation, 
(Par.  Reg.  iii.  26-30),  describe  glory  as:  — 

The  reward 

That  sole  excites  to  high  attempts,  the  flame 
Of  most  erected  spirits,  most  tempered  pure, 
Ethereal,  who  all  pleasures  else  despise, 
And  dignities  and  powers,  all  but  the  highest. 

The  hollowness  of  fame  is  not,  however,  left  unnoticed 
by  either  poet.  Dante  sings — 

O  empty  glory  of  human  powers,  how  short  a  time  its  green 
endures  upon  the  top  if  it  be  not  overtaken  by  rude  ages. 

(Purg.,xi.  91-93.) 

And  again  (Purg.  xi.   101-3) — 

Earthly  fame  is  naught  but  a  breath  of  wind,  which  now 
cometh  hence  and  now  thence,  and  changes  its  name  because 
it  changes  direction. 

A  close  parallel  to  this  is  found  in  "  Samson  "  (971- 

974)- 

Fame  if  not  double-faced  is  double-mouthed, 
And  with  contrary  blasts  proclaims  most  deeds 
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On  both  his  wings,  one  black,  the  other  white ; 
Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wild  aery  flight. 

In  "  Paradise  Regained  "  (ii.  47-51)  Christ  rebukes 
Satan  for  that  portion  of  the  temptation  already  quoted, 
as  follows :  — 

For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 

The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  unmixed  ? 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confused, 

A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 

Things  vulgar,  and,  well-weighed,  scarce  worth  the  praise  ? 

with  more  to  the  same  effect. 

The  references  to  light  are  too  numerous  to  quote,  and 
in  the  last  three  cantos  of  the  Paradise  they  are  worked 
up  to  an  intensity  which  Milton  has  rivalled 
in  Bk  iii.  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  while  the  line 
"  Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear  "  (iii.  380) 
may  be  matched  against  any  single  one  to  be 
found  in  Dante. 

The  astronomy  of  Dante  and  Milton  would  each 
require  a  paper  by  itself. 

References  to  the  golden  age,  the  phoenix,  the  rivers 
of  hell,  and  other  beliefs  of  antiquity  might  be  given, 
but  I  shall  only  add  one  more,  the  changing  of  the 
human  form  into  that  of  a  serpent.  There  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  the  loth  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
describing  the  punishment  of  Satan  for  boasting  to  his 
expectant  crew  of  his  success  in  Eden,  after  his  return 
over  the  bridge  made  by  Sin  and  Death. 

So  having  said,  he  stood  awhile  expecting 

Their  high  applause  or  clamorous  uproar 

To  fill  his  ear,  when  contrary  he  hears 

On  all  sides  from  innumerable  tongues 

A  dismal,  universal  hiss,  the  sound 

Of  public  scorn ;  he  wondered,  but  not  long 

Had  leisure,  wondering  at  himself  now  more. 
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His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare, 

His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs,  his  legs  entwining 

Each  other  till,  supplanted,  down  he  fell, 

A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone ; 

Reluctant,  but  in  vain,  a  greater  Power 

Now  ruled  him,  punished  in  the  shape  he  sinned, 

According  to  his  doom.    He  would  have  spoke, 

But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 

To  forked  tongue,  for  all  were  now  transformed 

Alike  to  serpents  all,  as  accessories 

To  his  bold  riot.  (x.  504-521.) 

The  passage  does  not  end  here,  but  goes  on  to  describe 
how  Satan  and  his  companions,  all  changed  to  serpents, 
swarmed  up  a  grove  of  trees 

Laden  with  fair  fruit,  like  that 
Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve, 
Used  by  the  tempter,  (550-552.) 

but  the  fruit  turns  to  bitter  ashes  in  their  mouths,  and 
aggravates  their  torment. 

Dante,  as  usual,  is  more  precise  and  detailed,  Milton 
more  vague  and  majestic.  The  thieves  in  the  yth  bolgia 
of  the  8th  circle  (Inf.  xxv.  46  .  .  .  .  )  are  punished  in 
something  of  the  above  fashion,  though  the  torture  of 
Dead  Sea  fruit  is  not  added  : — 

If  thou  art  now,  O  Reader,  slow  to  credit  what  I  have  to  tell, 
it  will  be  no  wonder,  for  I  who  saw  it,  scarce  allow  it  to 
myself.  When  I  kept  gazing  on  them,  lo !  a  serpent  with  six 
feet  darts  up  in  front  of  me,  and  fastens  itself  upon  him. 
With  its  middle  feet  it  clasped  his  belly ;  with  the  anterior  it 
seized  his  arms  and  then  fixed  its  teeth  in  both  his  cheeks.  .  .  . 
Ivy  was  never  so  rooted  to  tree  as  round  the  other's  limbs  the 
hideous  monster  entwined  his  own,  then  they  stuck  together 
as  if  they  had  been  of  heated  wax,  and  mingled  their  colours, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  now  seemed  what  it  was  at 
first.  .  .  .  The  former  shape  was  all  extinct  in  them ;  both, 
and  neither,  seemed  the  perverse  image,  and  such  it  went  away 
with  languid  step. 
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Whether  or  not  Milton  was  influenced  by  Dante  in 
this  bold  feat  of  imagination  there  is  no  telling.  Masson 
makes  no  suggestion  of  the  kind,  nor,  I  believe,  any  of 
the  previous  commentators,  and  there  is  enough  in 
classical  lore  to  make  the  conjecture  unnecessary. 

Very  much  more  would  need  to  be  added  in  a  fuller 
comparison  of  the  two  poets,  though  the  divergences 
between  them  would  almost  of  necessity  be  the  next 
theme.  Thus  Milton  frequently  makes  wide  geographi- 
cal allusions,  and  the  great  geographical  reviews  in 
Paradise  Lost  (xi.  380-411),  and  in  Par.  Reg.  (iv. 
269-293)  are  universally  admired.  Dante's  geography 
seldom  strays  outside  Italy,  and  is  mainly  quite  local, 
but  he  has  two  great  historical  reviews  (Purg.  xx.  and 
Par.  vi.) 

The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  allow  me  to  pursue 
this  topic  further,  but  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
main  idea  in  Dante  seems  to  be  ascensional,  and  in 
Milton  evolutionary.  As  already  observed,  the  former 
poet's  journey  is  always  upwards,  and  the  soul,  when 
not  condemned  to  everlasting  torment,  is  cleansed,  re- 
fined, brightened,  and  made  fit  for  Heaven  by  slow 
degrees.  But  it  is  essentially  the  same  soul,  and  differs 
in  its  final  stages  from  what  it  was  at  first  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  piece  of  rough  metal,  when  purified, 
shaped,  and  polished,  differs  from  a  beautiful  instrument. 
The  process  is  automatic,  and  the  material  is  merely 
passive  and  adaptable  under  its  influence.  In  Milton, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  preparation  is  what  I  have  called 
evolutionary,  for  want  of  a  better  word ;  it  is  the  kind  of 
change  which  a  bulb  undergoes  in  opening  out  into  a 
perfect  flower.  The  passage,  illustrative  of  this  remark, 
is  in  Paradise  Lost  (v.  479-500),  where  the  angel 
Raphael  is  conversing  with  Adam  :  — 

So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
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More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes  :  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire ;  to  animal, 
To  intellectual,  give  both  life  and  sense, 
Fancy  and  understanding,  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  Reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive  or  Intuitive;  Discourse 
Is  oftest  yours,  the  latter  most  is  ours, 
Differing  but  in  degree,  in  kind  the  same. 

And  from  these  corporal  nutriments,  perhaps, 
Your  bodies  may  at  last  all  turn  to  spirit, 
Improved  by  tract  of  time,  and  winged  ascend, 
Ethereal,  as  we,  or  may  at  choice 
Here,  or  in  heavenly  Paradises  dwell. 

This  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  evolutionary  process 
which  would  have  taken  place  in  mankind,  according  to 
Milton,  had  it  not  been  for  the  entry  of  sin  into  the 
world ;  a  gradual  growth  and  increase  of  human  powers 
till  they  reached  the  angelic  stage. 

Finally,  I  would  add  that  in  sublimity  of  thought, 
majesty  of  language,  wealth  and  appositeness  of  similes, 
and  in  sheer  weight  of  learning,  the  English  poet  far  sur- 
passes his  great  Italian  predecessor.  Yet  there  is  a 
power  and  fascination  in  the  "  Commedia  "  which  amply 
accounts  for  its  commanding  position  in  literature,  and 
places  its  author  high  among  the  immortals. 


THE  SONNET. 

By  LIONEL  BIRCH. 

T  N  addressing  myself  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
•*•  Sonnet,  my  primary  desire  is  not  simply  that  of  an 
historical  or  authological  survey,  or  a  mere  text-book 
examination  of  this  particular  form-verse,  but  rather, 
within  the  compass  of  a  short  essay,  to  suggest  its 
artistic  import  and  place. 

An  encyclopoedia  will  inform  us  that  it  is  a  verse- 
structure  of  fourteen  decasyllabic  lines,  of  certain  rhyme- 
arrangement,  fulfilling  a  certain  harmonic  purpose,  and 
in  which  a  simple  idea,  emotion,  picture  or  fancy  finds 
developed  and  artistic  expression.  Though  this  may  be 
a  technically  correct  description,  it  hardly  satisfies  the 
demands  of  imaginative  realisation ;  it  certainly  fails  to 
indicate  the  secrets  of  the  sonnet's  essential  charm ;  it 
does  not  explain  'the  growth,  within  the  domain  of 
literature,  of  what  is  indeed  a  rich  and  fascinating  litera- 
ture in  itself. 

That  so  arbitrary  a  form  of  verse  should  have  won  to 
this  popularity  and  distinction,  attracting  the  ambition 
of  the  greatest  poets,  while  other  rigid  types  have  re- 
mained the  occasional  distractions  of  the  literary  dilet- 
tante and  the  artful  mechanics  of  rhyme,  indicates  clearly 
that  here  we  have  something  of  individual  happiness  and 
peculiar  potentialities. 

The  invention  of  the  Sonnet,  though  it  has  been 
claimed  by  Provence,  belongs  to  the  Italy  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  prime  credit  would  seem  to  be 
due  to  one  Guittone  d'Arezzo  of  Padua,  who,  after  ex- 
perimental variation  of  a  contemporary  model,  evolved 
a  stanza  whose  musical  formalism  he  looked  upon  and 
saw  that  it  was  surpassingly  good.  Many  short  poems 
of  somewhat  similar  (and  even  of  widely  dissimilar) 
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metrical  law  and  arrangement,  described  as  "sonnets" 
and  usually  amatory  in  character,  were  produced  by  the 
poets  and  poetasters  of  the  day,  but  the  strict  form  of 
Fra  Guittone,  adopted,  perfected  and  popularised  by 
Petrarch,  and  now  known  as  the  Petrarchan,  won  ulti- 
mate standardisation,  thanks  in  some  measure,  no  doubt, 
to  the  genius  of  its  first  great  exemplar,  but  certainly 
also  to  its  own  intrinsic  merit. 

The  "  true  "  or  Petrarchan  sonnet  consists  of  an  oc- 
tave and  a  sestet,  the  former  having  a  definite  sequence 
of  two  recurring  rhymes  (a,  b,  b,  a ;  a,  b,  b,  a),  the  latter 
being  "free"  or  variable  as  regards  the  place  or  order 
in  which  its  rhymes  (alternatively  two  or  three  in  num- 
ber— usually  the  latter)  shall  fall.  The  stanza  of 
Petrarch  and  Dante  observes  the  rhythmical  and  thought- 
separation  of  its  two  parts,  but,  while  usually  carried 
out,  this  is  not  regarded  as  an  invariable  law  by  English 
sonneteers,  since  Milton  treated  the  form  as  a  pure  un- 
divided unity. 

The  "irregular"  sonnet  takes  the  licence  of  a  third 
rhyme-sound  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines  of  the  octave, 
or  sometimes  even  of  a  different  incidence  or  disposition 
of  rhyme  throughout. 

The  simple  form  adopted  by  Shakespeare  and  Dray- 
ton,  consisting  of  three  quatrains  and  a  concluding 
couplet,  and  known  as  the  "  Shakesperean,"  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  further  "  legitimate  "  form.  This  is  a  struc- 
ture which,  while  satisfy  ing  a  certain  musical  expectation, 
especially  in  the  climatic  rhymes,  has,  lacking  the  inter- 
dependence and  inter-relation  of  its  parts,  a  much  less 
rich  and  subtle  harmonic  value. 

The  complex  structure  of  the  sonnet  (notably  of  the 
Petrarchan)  tempts  the  superficial  or  casual  mind  to 
regard  it  as  being  simply  the  excuse  for  or  test  of  poetic 
ingenuity.  Ingenuity  is  called  for,  no  doubt,  in  its 
composer;  but  the  fundamental  requirement  is  sheer 
artistry.  Its  form,  though  so  artificial,  is  arbitrary  only 
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in  a  particular  sense ;  it  is  considered,  not  fortuitous ;  it 
depends  on  and  satisfies  real  and  subtle  musical  laws, 
and  is  capable,  in  its  very  involution  and  in  its  rhythmic 
surge  and  fall,  of  exquisite  melodic  effects. 

(Incidentally,  may  I  urge  that  we  need  not  check  at 
the  word  "artificial";  since  all  art  is  such,  be  it  the 
expression  of  imagination  we  call  the  Parthenon  or  that 
we  call  the  Moonlight  Sonata, — be  it  that  of  the  Venus 
de  Milo  or  that  of  Millet's  "  Angelus.") 

The  musical  subtlety  of  the  sonnet  is  shewn,  not  only 
in  its  self-contained  metrical  satisfactions,  but  in  the  fact 
that  even  in  sequence  long-sustained — as  in  the  Shakes- 
peare series  or  in  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's,  titularly 
"from  the  Portuguese,"  or  in  Meredith's  "  Modern 
Love" — we  are  not  conscious  of  any  feeling  of 
rhythmical  monotony. 

If  we  seek  the  springs  of  the  peculiar  musical  quality 
of  the  true  sonnet-stanza,  we  shall  note  how  the  octave 
combines  the  effect  of  completed  and  separated  rhymes, 
the  whole  interlocking  in  a  way  that  holds  its  suggestion 
of  artistic  inevitableness.  Then  at  the  point  where 
the  ear  has  received  the  full  satisfaction  of  this  melodic 
scheme,  comes  the  pleasing  variation  of  the  sestet,  pre- 
senting its  new  rhyme-sounds  and  a  new  order 
and  interval  of  rhyme ;  giving  the  impression  rather  of 
an  echo  than  a  chime,  and  offering  to  expectations  whose 
full  alertness  and  consciousness  have  been  lulled  and 
softened,  a  new  delicacy  of  gratification. 

So  peculiarly  and  unimprovably  admirable  has  it 
proved  itself, — so  completely  has  it  achieved  structural 
beauty,  that  one  feels  that  this  poem-form  is  less  happily 
described  as  an  invention  than  as  a  discovery. 

Its  fourteen-line  tether  affords  just  the  fair  com- 
pass of  space  in  which  the  poet  may  present,  de- 
velop, and  bring  to  artistic  climax  and  completion  a 
simple  basic  idea  or  theme ;  and  its  metrical  and  propor- 
tional arrangement  is  excellently  adapted  for  an  unfolding 
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and  final  satisfying  clinch  or  delicate  denouement  of  the 
thought,  which  finds,  as  it  were,  concurrence  and  reflec- 
tion in  the  musical  scheme.  It  is  not  so  laconic  as  to 
seem  staccato,  trifling,  or  lightly  incidental,  yet  brief 
enough  to  force  on  the  writer  a  condensation  that  makes 
both  for  terseness  and  richness.  It  is  not  long  enough 
to  permit  of  over-elaboration,  of  the  over-laying  or  dis- 
persion of  the  central  idea,  or  for  the  reader's  thought 
to  wander  from  its  focus.  It  provides,  in  a  word,  just 
the  conditions  for  a  perfect  crystallisation  of  poetic 
thought,  while  inviting  the  rarest  lapidary  skill,  the  most 
delicate  literary  art. 

We  may  note  again  that  its  length  of  line,  rhythmic 
measure,  and  disciplined  character  lend  themselves  to, 
and  indeed  imperatively  demand,  a  mood  and  style  of 
essential  dignity.  The  harmonic  scheme  and  what  may 
be  called  the  "  counterpoint  "  are  prescribed,  but  the 
poet  may  still  give  what  he  may  of  his  own  melodic 
feeling,  impart  his  own  movement,  achieve  his  own 
effects  of  music  and  cadence. 

Again,  the  Sonnet,  which  cannot  be  characterised 
by  the  purely  lyric  note  or  by  dramatic  motive  (which 
its  form  forbids)  is  emphatic  in  its  insistence  on  the  com- 
poser's contribution  of  richness,  colour,  beauty.  It  rnay 
be  imaginative,  sensuous,  philosophic,  contemplative, 
pictorial  in  character,  but  it  must  justify  itself  as  a  thing 
gracious  in  concept  and  execution. 

It  is  like  a  casket,  of  a  definite  external  form,  which 
it  is  the  poet's  task  to  fill  with  loveliness.  For  all  its 
outward  artificiality  of  form,  it  should  possess  the  spirit 
of  sincerity  and  seem  to  be  a  thing  of  perfect  spon- 
taneity— a  natural  blending  of  thought  and  music.  These 
are  demands  before  which  the  mere  versifier,  the  word- 
spinner,  stands  helpless  and  abashed ;  for,  whatever  else 
it  may  be — a  thing  of  graceful  fancy  or  deep  philosophy, 
of  imaginativeness  or  picturesqueness, — whatever  its 
subject  or  manner,  there  is  one  thing  it  must  be — poetry. 
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Here  we  see  the  final  answer  to  those  who  may  be 
inclined  to  regard  the  Sonnet  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  "ingenious"  verse  (along  with  the  triolets  and 
vilanelles  and  rondeaux.)  It  requires  a  real  inspiration 
and  a  true  art.  It  must  be  finely,  chastely  and  richly 
wrought;  it  must  hold  the  essential  breath  and  life  of 
poetry;  it  must  stand  an  artistically  satisfying  unity  of 
thought  in  beautiful  expression. 

The  Sonnet  as  a  verse-form  has  attracted  the  attention 
and  stimulated  the  endeavour  of  nearly  every  great  Euro- 
pean poet  since  Petrarch,  especially  of  the  Latin  races 
and  our  own.  Not  always  has  his  genius  captured  its 
finer  possibilities  or  found  it  a  perfect  vehicle  for  his 
particular  quality  of  thought  or  style  of  diction.  Surrey 
and  Wyatt,  who  wrote  the  first  English  sonnets,  are  re- ' 
membered  more  for  their  introductory  service  than  for 
their  actual  poetic  accomplishment. 

Sidney  and  Spencer  touched  it  with  more  romantic 
grace;  Raleigh,  Chapman,  Drayton  and  others  sought 
also,  with  no  little  success,  to  exploit  its  possibilities; 
the  last-mentioned  giving  us  (if  we  except  Shakespeare's 
work  in  this  domain)  the  finest  Elizabethan  specimen. 
The  Master-Poet  addressed  himself  only  to  the  simple 
form  which  bears  his  name,  and  gave  the  world  the  most 
remarkable  Sonnet-sequence  in  literature, — and,  of 
course,  singly  considered,  some  of  the  most  glorious  and 
richly  beautiful  of  such  compositions.  Ben  Johnson, 
Greene,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and — more  notably— 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  all  succumbed  to  the  allure- 
ment, and  contributed  to  the  acclimatisation  of  the  novel 
Italianate  stanza. 

Milton  proved  himself  a  master  of  the  Petrarchan 
form,  and  gave  us  some  admirable  and  stately  examples. 
(Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  his  independence  of 
idea  in  conjoining  the  octave  and  the  sestet.)  But  after 
this  rich  and  abundant  flowering  in  English  soil,  the 
Sonnet  languished.  Dryden  ignored  it;  Pope  scorned 
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it.  Goldsmith,  Gray  and  Collins,  who  might,  one  is 
inclined  to  think,  have  proved  themselves  good 
sonneteers,  did  not  essay  it;  while  Cowper's  talent  was 
not  rich  enough  to  give  it  lustre.  Byron,  whose  vigor- 
ous genius  left  few  of  the  classic  forms  of  verse  outside 
its  ambit,  touched  it  with  some  mastery,  if  not  with  new 
refinement  and  felicity.  It  did  not  tempt  the  hand  of 
Scott,  but  Shelley  and  Keats  wrought  it  to  new  magic. 
Keats  especially,  with  his  sensitive  power  of  expression 
and  rich  faculty  of  imaginary  and  fancy,  made  of  it  a 
thing  of  delicate  delight.  In  both  the  regular  and 
irregular  forms  he  gave  us  some  of  the  loveliest  sonnets 
in  the  language,  rich  in  colour,  exquisite  in  grace,  haunt- 
ing in  cadence, — and  one  or  two  of  the  greatest.  That 
entitled  On  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  as  being  perhaps  the  finest  ever  written 
in  English ;  while  for  sheer  sensuous  charm  and  beauty, 
that  To  Sleep  and  the  Last  Sonnet  stand  well-nigh  in- 
comparable. 

This  poet  made  some  endeavour  experimentally  to 
modify  or  loosen  the  conventional  rigid  structure  of  this 
poem-form,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  improved  upon 
the  prescribed  models.  Part  of  their  essential  charm 
lies  in  their  fulfilment  of  artistic  anticipations  :  the  writer 
sacrifices  more  than  he  gains  in  further  irregularising  a 
disposition  which  lures  our  expectancy. 

With  Shelley  and  Keats  came  another  supreme  master 
of  the  Sonnet — Wordsworth.  In  the  exquisite  finish, 
sober  dignity,  imaginative  felicity  and  classic  purity  of 
his  sonnet-poems,  he  is  unsurpassed ;  almost  unap- 
proached,  we  might  be  inclined  to  say,  did  we  not  think 
of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  at  their  best,  and  of  those 
who,  though  not  in  their  work  as  a  whole  great  poets, 
have  nevertheless  given  us  perhaps  a  single  great  sonnet. 
Joseph  Blanco  White,  for  instance,  holds  his  place  in 
English  literature  in  virtue  of  his  magnificent  fourteen 
lines  on  Night  and  Death. 
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Coleridge,  who  contributed  so  notably  to  the  general 
renaissance  of  English  poetry,  added  his  quota  in  this 
sub-domain,  but  was  here  surpassed  by  that  other  great 
Romanticist  poet,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Tennyson 
as  a  sonnet-writer  was  not  a  conspicuous  success,  nor  yet 
was  Browning,  though  his  wife — greatest  of  women- 
poets  since  the  shadowy  Sappho — owes  much  of  her 
reputation  to  that  sensitive  and  passionate  sequence,  her 
"  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese." 

We  might  pass  on  to  consider  the  work,  in  this 
delightful  many-blossomed  realm,  of  Swinburne, 
Meredith,  Watts-Dunton,  William  Sharp,  Arthur 
Symons,  and  many  others;  but  I  must  remember  that 
this  brief  essay  is  primarily  meant  to  review  the  Sonnet, 
and  not  the  sonneteers. 

Now,  one  thing  we  might  well  observe  :  that,  for  all 
its  prescription  of  metrical  form,  the  poet  can  yet  stamp 
it  with  his  own  individuality,  characterise  it  with  his 
own  genius.  A  Rossetti  sonnet,  except  in  its  ordained 
generic  externals,  is  not  in  the  least  like  one  from  the 
pen  of  Milton,  and  one  by  Wordsworth  is  a  widely  dis- 
similar thing  from  one  of  Meredith's  or  Matthew 
Arnold's.  An  example  by  Keats,  in  the  Shakespearean 
stanza,  affords  no  association  whatever  with  the  Shakes- 
pearean manner :  it  is  individual  in  substance  and  in 
soul.  The  movement,  the  craftsmanship,  the  diction, 
the  feeling  and  spirit  of  any  writer's  sonnet-work  may 
almost  be  said  even  to  find  emphasis  in  being  set  in  ex- 
ternals and  in  obedience  to  formal  laws  common  to  other 
similar  poetical  productions.  The  intricate  stanza  may 
be  a  restriction  to  some  rhymers  and  stylists,  but  to 
others  it  seems  to  be  but  a  delicate  spur  and  stimulus. 
They  find  an  incentive  in  its  very  difficulty,  an  oppor- 
tunity in  its  gracious  complexity,  and  a  peculjar  triumph 
in  its  accomplishment. 

In  its  rhythmic  progression  their  thought  seems  to  find 
natural  suspension,  fitting  itself  smoothly  to  the  channel 
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and  turn  of  the  metric  arrangement;  it  moves  onward 
gracefully  or  majestically,  and  fulfils  its  mission  and 
message  with  satisfying  completeness  as  it  rises  surely 
to  its  climatic  chime  or  falls  to  its  soft  dying  close. 

The  Sonnet  should  be,  throughout,  guiltless  of 
aridity,  of  obscurity,  or  of  declension  of  style;  and  the 
last  line  should  be  also  the  ultimate  crown  and  victory 
or  the  fading  "swan-song"  of  the  whole.  It  should 
seal  beauty  with  beauty,  and  leave  us  with  a  farewell 
touch  of  mastery — a  benediction  of  fineness  and  felicity. 

The  poet  knows,  in  fact,  that  into  his  little  casket  of 
rhyme  he  cannot  pack  too  much  of  sweetness,  richness, 
loveliness;  for  in  its  brevity  these  cannot  cloy.  Orna- 
ment, colour,  fragrance,  grace  :  all  are  needed  here — all 
the  charm  and  magic  that  poetry  can  give.  He  has 
every  inducement  to  adopt,  if  he  can,  Keats'  characteris- 
tic advice  to  his  friend  Shelley,  and  "  load  every  rift  with 
ore." 

The  plot  of  ground  is  small,  and  its  culture  must  be 
intensive.  The  poetic  energy — if  one  may  use  the 
phrase— of  a  fine  sonnet,  is  quintessential.  No  form 
of  verse,  save  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  lyrics,  may 
hope,  self-contained  and  self-sufficient,  to  achieve  in  any- 
thing like  so  brief  a  compass,  a  totality  of  artistic  effect 
so  potent  and  satisfying.  Though  in  typographical 
bulk  so  inconsiderable — to  the  eye  a  literary  trifle,  it  may 
claim  the  full  dignity,  wield  the  full  spiritual  sway,  and 
make  the  complete  appeal  of  the  true  "  opus  ", — of  the 
rhythm-charmed,  motive-charged  thought-unity  we  call 
a  poem. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Sonnet,  which  Rossetti  imaged  as 
"  a  moment's  monument  "—the  sculptured  memorial  of 
a  mood  or  fancy  :  a  chaste  serenity  of  proportioned, 
deftly- shapen,  rich -wrought  verse,  which,  rising 
fair  and  stately  from  the  inspiration  of  a  poet's  thought, 
may  be  indeed  "a  thing  of  beauty"  and  "a  joy  for 
ever." 


ANDREW    MARVELL. 

POET,  SATIRIST  AND  POLITICIAN. 
By  D.  E.  OLIVER. 

A  NDREW  Marvell,  Poet  and  Satirist,  and  for  nineteen 
•**•  years  Member  of  Parliament  for  Hull,  was  born  on 
March  3ist,  1621,  at  Winstead  in  Holderness.  .  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Marvell,  was  presented  with  this 
living  in  1614,  and  in  1624  became  Master  of  the  Hull 
Grammar  School.  About  the  same  time  he  was  also 
appointed  Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  Lecturer  at 
Holy  Trinity  Church.  He  met  an  untimely  end  by' 
drowning  whilst  crossing  the  Humber  as  escort  to  a 
young  lady  returning  to  her  relatives  on  the  Lincolnshire 
side  of  the  river.  This  untoward  event  occurred  on 
January  23rd,  1640.  Marvell  the  elder  is  described  by 
his  son  in  the  second  part  of  the  "  Rehearsal  Trans- 
prosed"  as  one  who  "  lived  with  some  measure  of  reputa- 
tion both  for  piety  and  learning,  and  who  was,  more- 
over, a  conformist  to  the  established  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England,  though  none  of  the  most  over-running  or 
eager  in  them."  Fuller  describes  him  as  "  most 
facetious  in  his  discourse  yet  grave  in  his  carriage,  a 
most  excellent  preacher,  who,  like  a  good  husband,  never 
broached  what  he  had  new-brewed,  but  preached  what  he 
had  pre-studied  some  competent  time  before." 

Andrew  received  his  early  education  at  the  Hull  Gram- 
mar School,  under  the  tutorship  of  his  father.  Thence 
he  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1638.  He  appears  to  have  left  Cam- 
bridge about  September,  1641 — soon  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  record  of  his 
life  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
years  1642  to  1646  wrere  spent  in  '  travel '  in  Holland, 
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France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Two  poems,  published  1649, 
one  introductory  to  those  of  Lovelace,  the  other  in  a 
collection  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  indicate  his 
return  to  England.  The  lines  to  Lovelace,  his  satire  on 
the  death  of  Thomas  May,  and  the  stanzas  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  have  been  held  as  evidence  of  the 
poet's  early  sympathies  with  the  Royalists. 

The  "  Horatian  Ode  upon  Cromwell's  Return  from 
Ireland,"  composed  in  1650,  but  not  published  till  1776, 
and  the  first  of  a  series  of  important  poems  on  events 
occurring  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  is 
eulogised  by  Lowell  as  "  the  most  truly  classic  in  our 
language,"  and  "worthy  of  its  theme"  Dean  Trench 
remarked  that  Marvell  was  conscious  of  his  powers  when 
he  called  this  ode  "  Horatian."  It  is  like  Horace  at  his 
best.  In  the  first  sixteen  stanzas  of  this  most  finished 
work  will  be  found  both  praise  and  admiration  for 
Charles  I.,  though  the  theme  be  Cromwell. 


The  forward  youth  that  would  appear, 
Must  now  forsake  his  Muses  dear, 

Nor  in  the  shadow  sing 

His  numbers  languishing. 

"Tis  time  to  leave  the  books  in  dust, 
And  oil  the  unused  armour's  rust; 

Removing  from  the  wall 

The  corselet  of  the  hall. 

So  restless  Cromwell  could  not  cease 
In  the  inglorious  arts  of  peace, 

But  through  the  adventurous  war 

Urged  his  active  star ; 

And,  like  the  three-forked  lightning,  first 
Breaking  the  clouds  where  it  was  nursed, 

Did  thorough  his  own  side 
His  fiery  way  divide.  : 
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(For  'tis  all  one  to  courage  high, 

The  emulous,  or  enemy, 

And  with  such,  to  enclose, 
Is  more  than  to  oppose ;) 

Then  burning  through  the  air  he  went, 
And  palaces  and  temples  rent ; 
And  Caesar's  head  at  last 
Did   through   his   laurels   blast. 

'Tis  madness  to  resist  or  blame 
The  face  of  angry  Heaven's  flame ; 
And  if  we  would  speak  true, 
Much  to  the  man  is  due, 

Who  from  his  private  gardens,  where 
He  lived  reserved  and  austere, 
(As  if  his  highest  plot 
To  plant  the  bergamot;) 

Could  by  industrious  valour  climb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  Time, 

And  cast  the  kingdoms  old, 

Into   another   mould ; 

Though   Justice  against   Fate   complain, 
And  plead  the  ancient  rights  in  vain; 
(But  those  do  hold  or  break, 
As  men  are  strong  or  weak.) 

Nature  that  hateth  emptiness, 

Allows  of  penetration  less, 

And  therefore  must  make  room 
Where  greater  spirits  come. 

What  field  of  all  the  civil  war, 
Where  his  were  not  the  deepest  scar  ? 

And  Hampton  shows  what  part 

He  had  of  wiser  art ; 

Where,  twining  subtle  fears  with  hope, 
He  wove  a  net  of  such  a  scope 

That  Charles  himself  might  chase 
To  Caresbrook's  narrow  case, 
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That  thence  the  royal  actor  borne, 
The  tragic  scaffold  might  adorn ; 

While  round  the  armed  bands 

Did  clap  their  bloody  hands. 

He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try; 

Nor  called  the  gods  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right ; 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

Marvell  judged  the  civil  war  as  a  critical  spectator 
rather  than  as  a  partisan ;  from  the  impartial  standpoint 
of  an  onlooker  uhimpelled  to  active  participation  in  the 
turmoil  of  religious  and  political  strife. 

His  first  connection  with  the  Parliamentarians  syn- 
chronises with  his  employment  as  tutor  to  Mary  Fairfax, 
daughter  of  the  famous  soldier,  and  who,  seven  years 
later,  married  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
This  was  about  the  year  1650.  At  Fairfax's  house  at 
Nun  Appleton,  Yorkshire,  he  composed  his  early  poems. 
They  mostly  sing  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  delights  of 
the  country  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  charms 
of  woman — lovely  woman.  Unlike  most  budding  poets, 
he  did  not  imagine  his  muse  had  a  strain  of  immortality, 
for  he  modestly  confesses,  in  the  lines  to  "His  Coy 
Mistress: — 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near. 
And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity. 
Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  found, 
Nor,  in  thy  marble  vault,  shall  sound, 
My  echoing  song. 
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These  two  years  probably  were  the  happiest  in  Mar- 
veil's  life,  for  it  was  a  period  spent  in  quiet  communion 
with  nature,  and  ennobling  intercourse  with  his  chival- 
rous host  and  his  host's  beautiful  young  daughter.  In 
his  poem  upon  "  Appleton  House,"  it  is  his  young  pupil 
of  whom  he  says  :— 

'Tis  she  that  to  these  gardens  gave 
That  wondrous  beauty  which  they  have; 
She  straightness  on  the  woods  bestows ; 
To  her  the  meadow  sweetness  owes ; 
Nothing  could  make  the  river  be 
So  crystal  pure,  but  only  she, 
She  yet  more  pure,  sweet,  straight,  and  fair 
Than  gardens,  woods,  meads,  rivers  are. 

In  a  translation  from  Seneca,  he  expresses  the  wish 
to  pass  his  life  in  '  calm  leisure,'  and  '  far  off  the  public 
stage.'  Early  in  1652,  then  in  his  thirty-first  year,  we 
find  him  sickening  of  '  pastoral  delights '  and  '  blest  re- 
tirement,' and  in  more  active  mood.  He  had  now  be- 
come an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Cromwell  and  his 
government,  for  in  his  satire  on  Holland,  he  describes 
the  new  state  as  the  "  Darling  of  Heaven,  and  of  men 
the  care." 

About  this  time  began  his  association  with  Milton, 
the  time  when  that  life-long  friendship  was  first 
cemented.  What  could  be  finer  than  the  following 
tribute  of  Marvell  to  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  :  — 

When  I  beheld  the  poet  blind,  yet  bold, 
In  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold, 
Messiah  crowned,  God's  reconciled  decree, 
Rebelling  angels,  the  forbidden  tree, 
Heaven,  hell,  earth,  chaos,  all;  the  argument 
Held  me  awhile  misdoubting  his  intent, 
That  he  would  ruin  (for  I  saw  him  strong) 
The  sacred  truths  of  fable  and  old  song, 
(So  Samson  groped  the  temple's  posts  in  spite) 
The  world  o'erwhelming  to  revenge  his  sight. 
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Milton  penned  the  following  letter  to  Bradshaw  on  his 
friend's  behalf. 

Feb.    2ist,    1652. 

My  Lord, — But  that  it  would  be  an  interruption  to  the 
public,  wherein  your  studies  are  perpetually  employed,  I 
should  now  or  then  venture  to  supply  this  my  enforced 
absence  with  a  line  or  two,  though  it  were  only  my  business, 
and  that  would  be  no  slight  one,  to  make  my  due  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  many  favours;  which  I  both  do  at  this 
time,  and  ever  shall;  I  have  this  further,  which  I  thought 
my  part  to  let  you  know  of,  that  there  will  be  with  you 
to-morrow,  upon  some  occasion  of  business,  a  gentleman 
whose  name,  is  Mr.  Marvell ;  a  man  whom,  both  by  report, 
and  the  con-verse  I  have  had  with  him,  of  a  singular  desert  for 
the  state  to  make  use  of;  who  also  offers  himself,  if  there 
be  any  employment  for  him.  His  father  was  the  Minister 
of  Hull,  and  he  hath  spent  four  years  abroad,  in  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  very  good  purpose,  as  I  believe, 
and  the  gaining  of  those  four  languages  :  besides,  he  is  a 
scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  and 
no  doubt  of  an  approved  conversation,  for  he  comes  now 
lately  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  General, 
where  he  was  intrusted  to  give  some  instructions  in  the 
languages  to  the  Lady  his  daughter.  If,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Weckkerlyn,  the  Council  shall  think  that  I  shall  need 
any  assistance  in  the  performance  of  my  place  (though  for  my 
part  I  find  no  encumbrances  of  that  which  belongs  to  me, 
except  it  be  in  point  of  attendance  at  Conferences  with 
Ambassadors,  which  I  must  confess,  in  my  condition,  I  am 
not  fit  for),  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  find  a  man  so  fit 
every  way  for  that  purpose  as  this  gentleman,  one  who  I 
believe,  in  a  short  time,  would  be  able  to  do  them  as  much 
service  as  Mr.  Ascan.  This,  my  lord,  I  write  sincerely, 
without  any  other  end  than  to  perform  my  duty  to  the  public, 
in  helping  them  to  an  humble  servant :  laying  aside  those 
jealousies,  and  that  emulation,  which  mine  own  condition 
might  suggest  to  me,  by  bringing  in  such  a  coadjutor ;  and 
remain,  My  lord, 

Your  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

JOHN  MILTON. 
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Milton's  recommendation,  however,  did  not  gain  the 
post  for  his  friend.  One  Philip  Meadows  was  appointed 
on  the  following  October,  to  assist  Milton  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  to  the  State. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Marvell  was  chosen  tutor  to  Crom- 
well's ward,  William  Dutton.  With  his  pupil  he  went 
to  reside  at  Eton,  with  John  Oxenbridge,  one  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  College.  In  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  dated 
July  28th,  1653,  ne  describes  the  character  of  his  pupil, 
and  thanks  the  Protector  for  placing  them  both  in  so 
godly  a  family.  Oxenbridge,  whose  puritanism  was 
fatal  to  preferment  in  England  under  Charles  I.,  had 
been  a  minister  in  the  Bermudas.  It  may  be  that  the 
experiences  of  this  divine  suggested  to  Marvell's  mind 
his  beautiful  poem  on  those  islands. 

BERMUDAS. 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride, 
In  the  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat,  that  rowed  along, 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song  : 

"  What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise, 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze, 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ? 
Where  He  the  huge  sea-monsters  wracks, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs ; 
He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 
Safe  from  the  storms,  and  prelate's  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 
Which  here  enamels  everything, 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air; 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows ; 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet, 
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And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet ; 
But  apples  plants  of  such  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice ; 
With  cedars  chosen  by  His  hand, 
From  Lebanon,  He  stores  the  land, 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas,  that  roar, 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore ; 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  Gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast, 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
Oh  !  let  our  voice  His  praise  exalt, 
Till  it  arrives  at  Heaven's  vault, 
Which,  thence  (perhaps)  rebounding,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  Bay." 

Thus  sung  they,  in  the  English  boat, 
An  holy  and  a  cheerful  note; 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

At  Eton  Marvell  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  Hales. 
'I  account  it  no  small  honour,'  he  wrote  years  after- 
wards in  the  '  Rehearsal  Transprosed  '  to  have  grown  up 
into  some  part  of  his  acquaintance,  and  conversed  awhile 
with  the  living  remains  of  one  of  the  clearest  heads  and 
best  prepared  breasts  in  Christendom.' 

Meanwhile,  his  friendship  with  Milton  ripened,  and 
the  latter  sent  him  in  1654  a  copy  of  his  "  Defensio 
Secunda"(  Second  Defence),  which  the  younger  poet 
gratefully  and  eulogistically  acknowledged.  Three  years 
later  finds  Marvell  the  chosen  colleague  of  Milton  in  the 
Latin  Secretaryship,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  ,£200.  He 
continued  to  hold  office  under  the  Government  of  Richard 
Cromwell  and  the  restored  Long  Parliament.  Official 
lodgings  were  allotted  at  Whitehall  to  him  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State. 

Marvell  is  essentially  a  poet  of  the  Protectorate,  and 
during  the  term  of  his  official  employment,  most  of  his 
poems  on  Cromwell,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
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Mary  to  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  on  Blake's  victory  at 
Santa  Cruz,  and  others  were  written.  They  were  all 
probably  presented  to  Oliver  in  person  by  the  poet. 
This  series  of  poems  concludes  with  his  fine  elegy 
"  Upon  the  Death  of  his  late  Highness  the  Lord  Protec- 
tor." Although  Waller's  panegyric  gained  more  con- 
temporary fame,  MarvelPs  poem  is  the  only  memorial  in 
verse  that  strikes  a  note  of  transparent  sincerity  and  keen, 
personal  affection,  of  all  the  poems  relating  to  that  event. 

Coming  to  biographical  facts,  Marvell  was  first  elected 
member  for  Kingston-upon-Hull  in  January,  1659,  and 
returned  to  the  Parliament  summoned  by  Richard  Crom- 
well with  his  friend  John  Ramsden  as  colleague.  Again 
he  was  returned  in  April,  1660.  We  must  remember  that, 
with  one  exception,  his  political  poems  were  as  yet  un- 
published, and  this  fact  may  explain  why  his  devotion 
to  the  House  of  Cromwell  did  not  stand  in  his  way. 

We  can  be  sure  that  Marvell  did  his  utmost  to  oppose 
the  return  of  Charles.  Although  we  have  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  this,  yet  his  past  record  as  a  devoted  adherent 
to  the  Commonwealth  seems  to  justify  the  conviction. 

The  inevitable  reaction  came,  and  such  was  its  strength 
that  but  for  his  vice  and  indolence,  the  so-called  '  merry 
monarch,'  of  whom  Rochester  avers  "  He  never  said  a 
foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one,"  Charles  might 
have  become  the  most  absolute  monarch  in  Europe. 

Marvell  opposed  the  retention  of  the  standing  army 
which  had,  under  the  Commonwealth,  become  a  delibera- 
tive and  most  influential  member  of  the  body  politic. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  Puritans  was — says  Hartley 
Coleridge,  in  his  delightful  sketch  of  Marvell — "to  turn 
the  whole  blessed  island  into  a  Presbyterian  paradise,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  but  churches,  and  churchyards, 
one  to  be  filled  with  the  living  bodies  of  the  saints,  and 
the  other  with  the  hanged  carcases  of  their  adversaries. 
The  apostate  Royalists  of  the  Restoration  would  have 
made  England  a  bear  garden  in  which  all  vices  were  free, 
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and  from  which  nothing  but  piety  was  exiled.  He 
(Marvell)  had  seen  a  standing-  army,  composed  of  more 
respectable  materials  than  could  easily  be  replaced,  the 
instrument  of  one  tyranny ;  and  most  wisely  he  opposed 
its  continuance  when  the  same  mass,  compacted  of  baser 
atoms,  might  perpetuate  a  tyranny  far  worse  than  that 
which  it  succeeded.  H&  conceived  an  army  to  be  a  giant 
body  without  a  directing  soul — a  house  to  let,  in  which 
the  long  houseless  demon  of  despotism  might  live  at  a 
nominal  rent." 

Marvell's  native  town,  the  ancient  port  and  borough 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  had  always  been  a  stronghold 
of  the  Parliamentarians — and  was,  in  fact,  the  first  town 
in  1642  to  shut  its  gates  against,  nay  more,  in  the  face  of, 
the  King  himself. 

Besides  paying  their  members  of  Parliament,  the  good 
old  corporation  appreciative  of  their  services,  occasion- 
ally sent  them  presents  in  the  shape  of  fish,  wine,  or  a 
cask  of  ale. 

Here  we  have  a  letter  of  Marvell's  acknowledging  a 
present  of  the  latter  beverage,  bearing  the  date  August 
1 2th,  1660.  "  We  are  now  both  met  together,  and  shall 
strive  to  do  you  the  best  service  we  are  able.  We  must 
first  give  you  thanks  for  the  kind  present  you  have 
pleased  to  send  us,  which  will  give  us  occasion  to  remem- 
ber you  often ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  great,  that  it  might 
make  sober  men  forgetful." 

For  the  third  time,  namely,  in  April,  1661,  Marvell 
was  elected,  and  this,  too,  unopposed,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  his  having  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
hustings — but  instead  of  his  old  friend  John  Ramsden 
he  had  as  a  colleague  Colonel  Anthony  Gilby,  a  creature 
of  the  Court.  In  acknowledging  his  election,  he  writes  : 
"  I  perceive  you  have  again  made  choice  of  me,  now  the 
third  time,  to  serve  you  in  Parliament ;  which,  as  I  can- 
not attribute  to  anything  but  your  constancy,  so  God 
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willing,  as  in  gratitude  obliged,  with  no  less  constancy 
and  vigour,  I  shall  continue  to  execute  your  commands 
and  study  your  service." 

We  have  just  noticed  that  Hull  kept  up  the  old  custom 
of  payment  of  members,  and  the  records  of  corporation 
show  that  Marvell  and  his  colleagues  regularly  received 
6/8  per  day  for  knights'  pence,  being  their  fee  as  bur- 
gesses of  Parliament  as  long  as  the  sessions  lasted.  Mar- 
vell, on  his  part,  vigilantly  guarded  the  interests  of  his 
constituents,  and  regularly  informed  the  corporation  of 
the  progress  of  public  affairs,  and  of  all  private  or  public 
legislation  in  which  they  were  concerned.  A  series  cf 
about  three  hundred  letters  of  this  nature  is  preserved 
among  the  Hull  records.  A  remarkable  feature  of  these 
letters  is  that  Marvell  hardly  ever  speaks  of  himself,  of 
his  aid  or  opposition  to  any  particular  measure,  though  it 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  drift  of  his  opinions.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  they  were  written  under  re- 
straint, for  the  vilely  corrupt  Government  of  that  day 
were  no  respecters  of  the  sanctity  of  the  seal. 

The  following  letter,  dated  June  ist,  1661,  throws  light 
on  the  personal  relations  between  Marvell  and  his  new 
colleague,  but  also  explains  the  custom  of  members  in 
writing  jointly  to  their  constituents.  It  was  only  by 
means  of  these  communications  that  constituents  could 
be  informed  as  to  what  took  place  in  Parliament — for  the 
publication  of  debates  was  then  forbidden,  and  indeed 
this  was  so  down  even  to  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson.  It 
was  also  a  practice  then  for  the  Puritan  clergy  to  make 
a  recapitulation  of  the  Events  of  the  Week,  under  the 
form  of  thanksgiving  or  remonstrance.  The  pulpit  in  a 
great  measure  then  exerted  a  power  which  is  now  the 
province  of  the  newspaper  press. 

The  bonds  of  civility  between  Colonel  Gilby  and  myself 
being  unhappily  snapped  in  pieces,  and  in  such  manner  that 
I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  ever  to  knit  them  again; 
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the  only  trouble  that  I  have  is  lest  by  our  misintelligence 
your  business  should  receive  any  disadvantage.  .  .  .  Though 
perhaps  we  may  differ  in  our  advice  concerning  the  way  of 
proceeding,  yet  we  have  the  same  good  ends  in  general ; 
and  by  this  unlucky  falling-out,  we  shall  be  provoked  to  a 
greater  emulation  of  serving  you.  I  must  beg  you  to  pardon 
me  for  writing  singly  to  you. 

Twice  during  the  early  part  of  Charles  II. 's  reign 
Marvell  was  for  some  time  absent  from  his  Parliamen- 
tary duties.  In  1663  he  was  in  Holland  on  business  of 
his  own,  and  although  the  High  Steward  of  that  day, 
John,  Lord  Belasyse,  urged  that  a  new  member  should 
be  elected  in  Marvell 's  place,  the  corporation  replied  that 
Marvell  was  not  far  off,  and  would  return  when  they 
desired  it.  They,  however,  sent  him  a  courteous  and 
prudent  letter  of  recall.  On  his  return  from  Holland 
he  penned  the  following  letter : — 


Westminster, 

April  and,   1663. 
Gentlemen, 

Being  newly  arrived  in  town,  and  full  of  business,  yet  1 
could  not  neglect  to  give  you  notice  that  this  day  I  have 
been  in  the  House,  and  found  my  place  empty,  though  it 
seems  that  some  persons  -would  have  been  so  courteous  as  to 
have  filled  it  for  me.  You  may  be  assured  that  as  my 
obligation  and  affection  to  your  service  hath  been  strong 
enough  to  draw  me  over,  without  any  consideration  of  mine 
own  private  concernments,  so  I  shall  now  maintain  my  station 
with  the  same  vigour  and  alacrity  in  your  business  which  I 
have  always  testified  formerly,  and  which  is  no  more  than  is 
due  to  that  kindness  which  I  have  constantly  experienced 
from  you.  So,  at  present,  though  in  much  haste,  saluting 
you  all  with  my  most  hearty  respects, 

I  remain, 
Gentlemen,  my  very  worthy  friends, 

Your  most  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 
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We  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  his  business 
in  Holland  beyond  his  statement  about  "  his  private  con- 
cernments," although  one  inclines  to  the  view  that  private 
business  did  not  wholly  monopolise  his  time  abroad  dur- 
ing part  of  1661  and  apparently  the  whole  of  1662  and 
the  early  part  of  1663. 

He  no  doubt  felt  the  utter  hopelessness  of  effecting  any 
good  in  Parliament.  One  upright  man  alone  could  not 
accomplish  much  in  those  reactionary  times.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  Marvell  had,  through  Milton,  some  busi- 
ness with  the  republicans,  exiles,  and  probably  some  of 
the  regicides  who  had  contrived  to  quit  the  country  in 
time  to  save  their  necks.  Several  of  whom  found  a 
refuge  in  Holland. 

In  July,  1663,  by  leave  of  Parliament  and  his  con- 
stituents, he  accompanied  Charles  Howard,  first  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  in  his  Embassy  to  Russia,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  and  did  not  return 
till  January,  1665. 

Marvell  seems  to  have  rarely  intervened  in  the  debates 
of  the  House,  and  we  find  that  only  a  year  before  his 
death,  he  concludes  a  speech  with  an  "  apology  that  he 
was  not  used  to  speak  there,"  and  in  consequence  ex- 
pressed himself  with  abruptness. 

Edward  Phillips,  a  writer  and  nephew  of  Milton,  edu- 
cated by  his  uncle,  informs  us  that  Marvell  possessed 
considerable  influence,  and  attributes  Milton's  impunity 
at  the  Restoration  largely  to  Marvell's  exertions.  Hull's 
representative  in  the  House  acted  vigorously  in  the  great 
poet's  interests,  and  won  a  considerable  party  for  him. 
He  spoke  twice  in  1667,  during  the  discussion  on  Claren- 
don's impeachment,  and  on  one  occasion,  made  a  violent 
attack  on  Arlington.  His  most  important  speech,  how- 
ever, was  delivered  on  March  27th,  1677,  during  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  Securing 
the  Protestant  Religion,  in  which  he  opposed  the  measure 
on  the  ground  of  the  exorbitant  power  which  it  would 
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give  to  bishops  if  a  Catholic  prince  ascended  the  throne. 
His  speech  much  angered  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  for 
two  days  later,  on  the  pretext  that  Marvell  had  struck 
another  member,  and  disputed  the  authority  of  the  Chair, 
it  was  moved  that  he  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  charge 
failed,  however,  and  the  motion  was  dropped. 

MarvelPs  political  influence  is  due  more  to  his  writings 
than  to  his  actions  in  Parliament.  The  value  of  his  posi- 
tion there  consisted  in  the  opportunities  it  afforded  him 
for  observing  contemporary  politics.  His  letters  to  his 
constiuents  are,  as  a  rule,  a  mere  record  of  facts,  but  in 
his  letters  to  a  few  private  friends  he  writes  with  less 
reserve.  He  notes  the  King's  continual  demands  for 
money,  and  his  squanderings  of  public  treasure.  One 
of  his  smartest  pieces  of  prose  satire  is  a  sham  speech  of 
Charles  II.  on  the  state  of  his  finances.  In  one  letter 
he  complains  that  all  promotions,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
pass  under  the  cognisance  of  Duchess  of  Cleveland;  in 
another,  that  those  ministers  are  most  in  favour  who, 
like  Lauderdale,  deserved  a  halter  rather  than  a  garter. 
Abroad,  he  says,  '  we  truckle  to  France  in  all  things,  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  honour' ;  at  home  '  the  Court  is  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  want  and  luxury,  and  the  people  full 
of  discontent,'  and  '  never  had  any  poor  nation  so  many 
complicated,  mortal,  incurable  and  dangerous  diseases.' 
Parliament,  which  should  have  cured  these  ills,  had  be- 
come the  subservient  tool  of  the  Government.  "In  such 
a  conjuncture,"  writes  Marvell  in  1670,  "  what  proba- 
bility is  there  of  my  doing  anything  to  the  purpose?" 
He  came  to  despair  of  effecting  anything  by  parliamen- 
tary action.  "  We  are  all  venal  cowards,  except  some 
few."  "  The  old  'Country  Party'  which  he  celebrates  in 
"  Last  Instructions  to  a  Painter,"  was  now  broken  up, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  '  constant  courtiers  '  had  been  so 
swelled  by  '  apostate  patriots'  that  it  '  was  a  mercy  they 
gave  not  away  the  whole  land  and  liberty  of  England." 

During  the  session  of  1670,  Charles,  hard  pressed  for 
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some  novel  amusement,  suddenly  took  it  in  his  head  to 
hear  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Marvell,  writing 
about  this  time  to  William  Ramsden,  says  :— 

The  King,  about  ten  o'clock,  took  boat  with  Lauderdale 
only,  and  two  ordinary  attendants,  and  rowed:  awhile,  as 
towards  the  bridge,  but  soon  turned  back  to  the  parliament 
stairs,  and  so  went  up  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  his 
seat.  Almost  all  of  them  were  amazed,  but  all  seemed  so, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  especially  was  very  much  surprised. 
Being  sat,  he  told  them  it  was  a  privilege  he  claimed  from  his 
ancestors  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations  :  that  therefore, 
for  his  coming,  they  should  not  interrupt  their  debates,  but 
proceed,  and  be  covered.  They  did  so.  It  is  true  that  this 
has  been  done  long  ago,  but  it  is  now  so  old,  that  it  is  new, 
and  so  disused,  that  at  any  other  but  so  bewitched  a  time  as 
this,  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  high  usurpation, 
and  breach  of  privilege.  After  three  or  four  days'  continuance, 
the  Lords  were  very  well  used  to  the  King's  presence. 
The  King  has  ever  since  continued,  his  session  among  them, 
and  says  it  is  better  than  going  to  a  play. 

Marvell  was  full  of  indignant  wrath  at  the  degradation 
of  his  country,  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle  explains  the  bitterness  of  his  satires.  The 
development  of  his  political  opinions  is  revealed  to  us 
in  these  satires.  In  1667  ne  attacked  Clarendon  and  the 
Court  party,  and  trusted  that  with  a  change  of  ministry, 
matters  would  improve.  In  1674  ne  discovers  in  the 
King's  character  the  secret  of  England's  mis-govern- 
ment. "  For  one  man's  weakness,"  he  says,  "a  whole 
nation  bleeds."  In  1672  he  said  of  Charles  that  with  all 
his  faults,  he  was  preferable  to  his  bigoted  brother;  but 
in  1675  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  things  would 
never  mend  until  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  was  ended. 
From  this  time  forward  he  became  a  convinced  republi- 
can. 

"These  strong  and  deep-throated  satires  gained  for  Marvell 
the  reputation  of  a  wit,  even  in  the  Court,  where  wit  was  one 
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of  the  few  good  things  admissable.  Charles  himself  forgave 
the  patriot  for  the  sake  of  the  humourist.  Loving  ridicule 
for  its  own  sake,  he  cared  not  whether  friend  or  foe,  church 
or  conventicle,  were  the  object  of  derision.  Burnet  called 
Marvell  the  "  liveliest  droll  of  the  age,"  and  declared  that 
"  his  books  were  the  delight  of  all  classes,  from  the  King  to 
the  tradesman."  (Hartley  Coleridge.) 

We  now  reach  a  very  important  event,  namely,  Mar- 
veil's  famous  controversy  with  Samuel  Parker,  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Oxford),  who  published  in  1670  "  A 
Discourse  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  wherein  the  Authority 
of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  matters  of  External  Religion 
is  asserted,  the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  of  Tolera- 
tion are  represented,  and  all  pretences  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
Liberty  of  Conscience  fully  answered,"  and  it  is  in  this 
book,  the  author  states  "  that  princes  may  with  less 
hazard  give  liberty  to  men's  vices,  than  to  their  con- 
sciences." This  was  followed  by  two  other  anti-noncon- 
formist pamphlets  in  1671  and  1672.  Parker  wrote,  as 
Baxter  complains,  "the  most  scornfully  and  rashly  and 
profanely  and  cruelly  against  the  nonconformists,  of  any 
man  that  ever  yet  assaulted  them."  Marvell  undertook 
the  task  of  answering  Parker,  and  not  to  merely  defend 
the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  but,  in  Wood's 
phrase,  "  to  clip  the  wings"  of  Parker  for  the  future. 
With  this  intent,  he  published  in  1672  and  1673  the 
two  parts  of  the  "Rehearsal  Transprosed."  In  this 
work,  as  indeed  in  all  MarvelPs  polemical  writings,  there 
are  occasional  passages  of  severe  and  powerful  eloquence, 
although  in  coping  with  a  man  of  Parker's  stamp,  he 
relies  more  on  ridicule. 

"This  pen-combat  between  our  author  and  Marvell  was 
briskly  managed,  with  as  much  smart  cutting  and  satirical 
wit  on  both  sides,  as  any  other  perhaps  of  late  hath  been, 
they  endeavouring  by  all  the  methods  imaginable,  and  the 
utmost  forces  they  could  by  any  means  rally  up,  to  blacken 
each  other's  cause,  and  to  set  each  other  out  in  the  most  ugly 
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dress  :  their  pieces  in  the  meanwhile,  where  was  represented 
a  perfect  trial  of  each  other's  skill  and  parts  in  a  jerking, 
flirting  way  of  writing,  entertaining  the  reader  with  a  great 
variety  of  sport  and  mirth,  in  seeing  two  such  right  cocks 
of  the  game  so  keenly  engaging  with  sharp  and  dangerous 
weapons."  (Wood.) 

The  heavy  and  blustering  fooling  which  had  proved 
so  efficacious  a  weapon  against  serious  and  saintly  divines 
of  the  type  of  Baxter  and  Owen,  proved  of  no  avail  against 
Marvell's  wit,  and  all  the  laughers  were  on  his  side. 
Marvell  had  handled  the  difference  between  the  royal 
policy  and  the  clerical  policy  with  such  discretion  that 
Charles  himself  intervened  on  his  behalf  when  the 
licenser  wished  to  suppress  the  second  edition  of  the  first 
part  of  the  "  Rehearsal  Transprosed." 

"  Look  you,  Mr.  L'Estrange,  I  have  spoken  to  his  Majesty 
about  it,  and  the  King  says  he  will  not  have  it  suppressed  r 
for  Parker  has  done  him  wrong,  and  this  man  has  done  him 
right." 

To  a  great  extent  Marvell's  object  was  attained, 
Parker  was  effectually  humbled,  and  Burnett  tells  us 
"that  Parker's  party  was  humbled  too." 

In  Parker's  reply  to  the  first  part  of  the  "Rehearsal 
Transprosed,"  a  prosy  work  of  over  five  hundred  pages, 
he  advises  Marvell  to  betake  himself  to  his  "  own  proper 
trade  of  lampoons  and  ballads,"  and  further  that  the 
consequence  of  his  malcontentedness  might  be  the  rod, 
axe,  whipping  post,  galleys  or  pillory.  He  advised  the 
Government  to  "  crush  the  pestilent  wit,  the  servant  of 
Cromwell  and  the  friend  of  Milton." 

"  At  the  Restoration  Milton  and  Parker,  the  ex-Puritan,  had 
both  partaken  of  the  royal  clemency,  and  it  was  at  Milton's 
house,  where  Parker  was  in  those  days  often  to  be  found,  that 
Marvell  had  met  Parker.  The  attack  on  the  old  poet  was 
therefore  inhuman  and  inhospitable."  (Aitken.) 
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Parker  made  no  attempt  to  answer  the  second  part  of 
the  "  Rehearsal  Transprosed,"  but  contented  himself 
with  posthumously  libelling  Marvell. 

In  happy  contrast  to  Parker's  writings  was  the  effort 
of  a  contemporary  Bishop  of  Hereford,  one  Dr.  Herbert 
Croft,  who  as  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  Naked 
Truth,  or  the  true  state  of  the  Primitive  Church,"  en- 
deavoured to  impart  a  little  Christian  charity  to  the 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  book  was  moderate  in  spirit  and  hostile  to  the  high 
pretensions  of  the>  Hierarchy,  as  well  as  against  the 
forcible  interposition  of  the  civil  Power  in  matters  cf 
belief  or  worship,  and  consequently  was  resented  by  the 
more  violent  clergy  as  the  treason  of  a  false  brother. 
Dr.  Francis  Turner,  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, published  in  reply  "Animadversions  on  the 
Naked  Truth,"  wherein,  unluckily  for  himself,  he  in- 
dulged in  a  sort  of  prim  facetiousness  not  quite  in  unison 
with  the  subject.  Marvell,  taking  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  the  Bishop,  dubbed  Dr.  Turner  "  Mr.  Smirke, 
or  the  Divine  in  mode,"  holding  him  up  as  a  model  "  of 
a  neat,  starched,  formal  and  forward  divine."  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  MarvelPs  satire  published 
under  the  name  of  Andreas  Rivetus,  Jr.  :  — 

"  It  is  not  every  man  that  is  qualified  to  sustain  the  dignity 
of  the  Church's  jester,  and,  should  they  take  as  exact  a 
scrutiny  of  them  as  of  the  nonconformists  through  their 
dioceses,  the  numbers  would  appear  inconsiderable  upon  this 
Easter  visitation.  Before  men  be  admitted  to  so  important 
an  employment,  it  were  fit  they  underwent  a  severe  examina- 
tion, and  that  it  might  appear,  first,  whether  they  have  any 
sense ;  for  without  that  how  can  any  man  pretend — and  yet 
they  do — to  be  ingenious?  Then,  whether  they  have  any 
modesty  :  for  without  that  they  can  only  be  scurrilous  and 
and  impudent.  Next,  whether  any  truth  :  for  true  jests  are 
those  that  do  the  greatest  execution.  And,  lastly,  it  were 
not  amiss  that  they  gave  some  account,  too,  of  their 
Christianity  :  for  the  world  has  hitherto  been  so  uncivil  as  to 
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expect  something  of  that  from  the  clergy,  in  the  design  and 
style  even  of  their  lightest  and  most  uncanonical  writings." 

Dr.  Croft  wrote,  thanking  his  sarcastic  avenger  for  the 
"humane  civility  and  Christian  charity  "  with  which  he 
had  taken  up  his  cause  against  the  "  snarling  curs"  who 
had  assailed  him. 

More  effective,  however,  than  these  writings  was  Mar- 
veil's  next  work,  namely,  an  "  Account  of  the  Growth 
of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government  in  England,"  pub- 
lished in  1677.  It  dealt  with  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  from  the  long  proroga- 
tion of  November,  1675,  and  undertook  to  prove 
that  there  had  been  for  years  "a  design  carried 
on  to  change  the  lawful  government  of  England 
into  an  absolute  tyranny,  and  to  convert  the  Established 
Protestant  religion  into  downright  Popery."  Written 
in  a  plain  and  forcible  style,  and  with  all  the  boldness 
and  directness  of  his  satires,  it  produced  an  immediate 
sensation.  The  Government  offered  a  reward  of  ;£ioo 
in  the  '  Gazette  '  for  discovery  of  the  author,  and  greater 
sums  were  privately  promised.  Marvell  was  suspected, 
but  jestingly  averted  the  suspicion.  Legal  punishment 
was  not  the  only  danger  an  obnoxious  writer  had  to 
fear.  Marvell's  life  had  been  threatened  during  his  con- 
troversy with  Parker.  In  a  private  letter  he  mentions 
"  The  insuperable  hatred  of  his  foes  to  him,  and  their 
designs  of  murdering  him.'1  Hence  his  sudden  death, 
on  1 8th  August,  1678,  at  once  gave  rise  to  the  rumour 
that  he  was  poisoned.  A  contemporary  poem  on  his 
death  concludes  with  the  lines — 

Whether   Fate  or  Art  untwined   his  thread, 
Remains  in  doubt.     Fame's  lasting  register 
Shall  leave  his  name,  enrolled  as  great  as  theirs 
Who  in  Philippi  for  their  country  fell. 

Dr.  Richard  Morton,  in  his  "  Pyretologia,"  pub- 
lished in  1692,  describes  Marvell  as  dying  of  a  tertian 
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fever,  through  the  ignorance  of  an  old  conceited  doctor. 
An  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark  would  have  saved  him),  but 
instead  of  that  he  was  given  an  opiate,  and  copiously 
bled.  He  was  buried  in  London,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields,  '  under  the  pews  in  the  south  side.' 
The  corporation  of  Hull  voted  fifty  pounds  out  of  the 
town  chest  for  his  funeral  and  gravestone,  but  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  incumbent  is  said  to  have  prevented  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument.  A  monument  was  eventually 
erected  at  the  north  end  of  the  church  in  1764  by  Mar- 
veil's  grandnephew,  Robert  Nettleton.  Marvell's  earliest 
biographers,  Cooke  and  Thompson,  both  assert  that  he 
was  never  married.  Aitken,  however,  informs  us  that 
on  March  2Qth,  1679,  letters  of  administration  were 
granted  to  Mary  Marvell,  relict,  and  John  Greene,  credi- 
tor, of  Andrew  Marvell,  late  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
She  must,  therefore,  have  given  some  proof  of  marriage, 
otherwise  the  letters  of  administration  could  not  have 
been  granted  her.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  her 
beyond  the  fact  that  she  collected  Marvell's  verses  and 
published  them  in  a  volume,  dated  1681,  with  the  follow- 
ing notice  :  — 

To  the  Reader  :  These  are  to  certify  every  ingenious  reader 
that  all  these  poems,  as  also  the  other  things  in  this  book, 
are  printed  according  to  the  exact  copies  of  my  late  dear 
husband,  under  his  own  handwriting,  being  found  since  his 
death  among  his  other  papers.  Witness  my  hand  this  i5th 
day  of  October  1680.  Mary  Marvell. 

Aubrey  describes  Marvell's  person  and  habits  thus  :— 

He  was  of  a  middling  stature,  pretty  strong  set,  roundish- 
faced,  cherry-cheeked,  hazel-eyed,  and  had  brown  hair.  He 
was  in  his  conversation  very  modest  and  of  very  few  words. 
Though  he  loved  wine,  he  would  never  drink  hard  in 
company,  and  was  wont  to  say  "that  he  would  not  play  the 
good  fellow  in  any  man's  company  in  whose  hands  he  would 
not  trust  his  life."  He  kept  bottles  of  wine  at  his  lodging, 
and  many  times  he  would  drink  liberally  by  himself  to  refresh 
his  spirits,  and  exalt  his  muse. 
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The  story  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby's  visit  to  Mar- 
veil's  lodgings,  and  his  indignant  refusal  of  the  offers 
made  to  him  appears  first  in  Cooke's  '  Life  '  in  1726,  and 
is  much  embellished  by  later  biographers.  According 
to  Cooke,  Marvell  "having  one  night  been  entertained 
by  the  King,  who  had  often  been  delighted  in  his  com- 
pany, his  Majesty  the  next  day  sent  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Danby  to  find  out  his  lodging,"  Danby  found  Marvell 
writing  "up  two  pair  of  stairs  in  a  little  court  in  the 
Strand,"  and  announced  "  that  he  came  with  a  message 
from  his  Majesty,  which  was  to  know  what  he  could  do 
to  serve  him."  His  answer  was  in  his  usual  facetious 
manner,  that  it  was  not  in  his  Majesty's  power  to  serve 
him.  Danby  then  definitely  offered  him  a  place  at 
Court.  Marvell  refused,  saying 

That  he  could  not  accept  with  honour,  for  he  must  be  either 
ungrateful  to  the  King  in  voting  against  him,  or  false  to  his 
country  in  giving  in  to  the  measures  of  the  Court ;  therefore 
the  only  favour  he  begged  of  his  Majesty  was  that  he  would 
esteem  him  as  dutiful  a  subject  as  any  he  had,  and  more  in 
his  proper  interest  in  refusing  his  offers  than  if  he  had 
embraced  them. 

Then  the  Lord  Treasurer,  finding  argument  useless, 
told  him  that  the  King  '  had  ordered  a  thousand  pounds 
for  him,  which  he  hoped  he  would  receive  till  he  could 
think  what  further  to  ask  of  his  Majesty.'  But  this  last 
offer  '  was  refused  with  the  same  steadfastness  of  mind 
as  was  the  first,  though  as  soon  as  the  Lord  Treasurer 
was  gone,  he  was  forced  to  send  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a 
guinea.  In  Thompson's  account  we  read  that  Marvell, 
in  Danby's  presence,  calls  for  his  servant  and  says  to 
him  "  Pray  what  had  I  for  dinner  yesterday?"  "A 
shoulder  of  mutton."  "  And  what  do  you  allow  me 
to-day?"  "The  remainder  hashed."  Then  Marvell, 
turning  to  Danby,  adds:  "And  to-morrow,  my  lord,  I 
shall  have  the  sweet  blade-bone  broiled  ";  and  Danby, 
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seeing  it  useless  to  tempt  a  man  of  such  Spartan  habits, 
retired  abashed. 

Marvell's  literary  skill  was  decidedly  versatile.  In  his 
own  day,  his  reputation  rested  mainly  on  his  polemical 
pamphlets,  which  ceased  to  be  read  as  soon  as  the  con- 
troversies which  gave  rise  to  them  had  passed  from  men's 
minds.  Yet  Swift  refers  to  him  as  a  great  genius,  and 
says,  "  We  still  read  Marvell's  answer  to  Parker  with 
pleasure,  though  the  book  it  answers  be  sunk  long  ago." 
To  the  generation  which  immediately  succeeded  Mar- 
vell, he  seems  to  have  been  best  remembered  as  a  politi- 
cal satirist.  But  his  satires  and  pamphlets  are  essentially 
of  temporary  interest,  and  their  value  to  us  is  chiefly 
historical.  His  claim  to  permanent  fame  belongs  to  his 
work  of  the  pre-Restoration  period.  The  delicate  fancy 
of  his  early  love  poems  shows  the  influence  of  Cowley 
and  Donne. 

"  All  his  serious  poetry,"  says  Lamb,  "  is  full  of  a 
witty  delicacy,"  and  sometimes  he  abandons  conceits  to 
rise  to  the  highest  strains  Of  passion  and  imagination. 
Of  his  "  Horatian  Ode  "  Goldwin  Smith  says  : — 

It  worthily  presents  the  figures  and  events  of  the  great 
tragedy  as  they  would  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  of  an 
ideal  spectator,  at  once  feeling  and  dispassionate. 

Better  than  anything  else  in  our  language,  this  poem 
gives  an  idea  of  a  grand  Horatian  measure,  as  well  as  of 
the  diction  and  spirit  of  an  Horatian  Ode.  Words- 
worth, in  the  following  lines,  associates  Marvell  with 
some  of  the  noblest  of  his  day  : — 

Great  men  have  been  among  us,  hands  that  penn'd 
And  tongues  that  utter 'd  wisdom, — better  none. 
The  later  Sydney,  Marvell,  Harrington, 
Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton  friend. 


TWO   SONNETS. 


FRAGRANCE  of  fond  melancholy  clings 

To  Summer's  latest  bloom,  whose  charm  is  sung 
Of  many  a  praiseful  and  melodious  tongue, 
But  only  Rapture's  purest  spirit  wings 
The  air  made  glad  with  her  first  blossomings. 
All  dewy-fair  thy  gold-green  leaves  among, — 
Unfolding  in  a  beauty  ever  young, 
Thus  to  fulfil  the  budded  prophetings 
Of  Earth  forever  rich  for  all  her  boon 

Of  loveliness  that  graced  the  passed  years, 

And  spent  its  last  high  glory  to  endow 
The  many-trophied  Autumn  :   'mong  thy  peers 

That  soon  shall  be,  Love's  peerless  one  art  thou — 
Sweet  herald  of  the  royal  hosts  of  June  ! 

*    *   * 

A  NIGHT  OF  STARS. 

A  night  of  stars  !  Impassively  serene 

There  bends  above  the  spangled  dome  of  sky-, 

Subduing  all  to  its  infinity, 

Where  Beauty  broods  amid  her  dark  demesne; 
And  now  the  quickening  spirit  that  hath  been 

Lost  in  a  half-oblivion,  doth  fly 

The  bound  of  flesh  in  rich  discovery 
Of  all  the  tingling  wonder  of  the  scene. 
In  such  an  hour,  when  thus  enthrall'd,  we  raise 

Our  ardent  eyes,  what  soul,  against  the  bars 

Of  Darkness  straining,  hath  not  known  the  birth 
Of  Truth's  high  question  :   What  dim  Power  thus  lays 
The  moonlight's  silver  dream  upon  the  earth, 

And  makes  the  Night  miraculous  with  stars? 

LIONEL  BIRCH. 


THE  CASE  OF  ADMIRAL  BYNG. 
OR  JUDGMENT  BY  COURT-MARTIAL. 
By  E.  E.  MINTON. 

JOHN  BYNG  (1704-1757)  Admiral,  was  the  fourth 
•*  son  of  Admiral  George  Byng,  created  Viscount 
Torrington  and  Baron  Southill,  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  for  eminent  services  in  the  Naval  wars  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  ill-starred  John  entered  the 
Navy  in  March,,  1718,  being  then  14  years  of  age,  on 
board  the  Superb,  commanded  by  his  maternal  uncle, 
Streynshaw  Master,  served  in  her  for  eighteen  months 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  present  at  the  defeat  of 
the  Spaniards  off  Cape  Passavo,  in  which  the  Superb 
had  a  very  prominent  share.  The  details  of  his  career 
for  the  following  five  years  are  comparatively  unevent- 
ful. He  served  on  various  men-of-war,  the  Oxford,  the 
Newcastle,  the  Nassau,  the  Torbay,  the  Dover,,  and  the 
Sole  Bay,  being  rated  as  able  seaman.  By  April1,  1724, 
he  has  passed  his  examination,  is  20  years  of  age,  and 
is  appointed  second  lieutenant  on  the  Superb.  In  1727 
he  gels  his  first  command,  a  frigate,  the  Gibraltar,  for 
service  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  moved  into  the 
Princess  Louisa,  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  three 
years.  The  Princess  Louisa  is  then  paid  off,  and  young 
Byng  is  immediately  appointed  to  the  Falmouth,  and 
commanded  her  for  the  next  five  years,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. By  this  time  he  is  32  years  old.  Since  his  first 
boyish  experience  on  the  Superb  he  has  had  no  further 
experience  of  naval  warfare,  and  he  had  chosen  to  spend 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  as  senior  officer  in  the 
harbour  of  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca.  Very  pleasant  no 
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doubt  in  the  delightful  surroundings  of  a  southern  port, 
but  not  affording  the  training  of  those  faculties  called 
for  by  more  active  commands.  His  promotion  had  been 
rapid,  but  as  the  son  of  George  Byng,,  Viscount  Tor- 
rington,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  we  may  infer 
that  his  path  to  promotion  had  not  been  too  hard.  But 
parental  influence  must  have  ceased  at  the  father's  death 
in  1733.  Yet  we  find  Byng  appointed  in  June,  1738, 
to  the  Augusta,  next  year  to  the  Portland,  and.  six 
months  later  to  the  Sunderland.  In  the  Sunderland  he 
joined  Admiral  Haddock  off  Cadiz.  Early  in  1742  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Sunderland,  making  a  summer  trip 
in  her  to  Newfoundland;  coming  home  again  in  the 
autumn.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  to  the  St.  George, 
and  commanded  her  in  the  fleet  under  Sir  John  Norris. 
He  continued  in  her  till  the  spring  of  1744,  when  Sir 
Charles  Hardy  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  for  the  voyage 
to  Lisbon.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  to  be  a  rear- 
admiral,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  command 
in  the  North  Sea  under  Admiral  Vernon,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Downs.  During  the  period  of 
this  service  he  was,  in  1748,  a  member  of  the  courts- 
martial  on  Vice-Admiral  Lestock  and  on  Admiral 
Matthews.  In  1747  he  was  second  in  command  in  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron,  and  in  the  same  year 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Vice  -  Admiral  of  the 
Blue;  and  by  the  death  of  his  senior,  Vice-Admiral 
Medley,  became  Commander-in-Chief,  and  so  continued 
till  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1755,  Byng  was  appointed  to 
command  a  squadron  in  the  channel;  in  the  autumn  he 
relieved  Sir  Edward  Hawke  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
in  1756  was  promoted  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Blue.  We 
have  now  reached  the  fateful  year  in  the  fortunes  of 
Admiral  John  Byng.  We  have  seen  him  attain  one  of 
the  highest  posts  in  the  Naval  Service,  advancing  from 
command  to  still  higher  command  in  the  23  years  which 
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had  elapsed  since  his  father's  death.  And  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Byng  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Naval  Biography,  in  which  he  suggests  that 
Byng  owed  to  parental  prestige  these  signs  and  tokens 
of  a  successful  career.  Surely  he  was  able  to  justify 
his  promotion,  and  give  assurance  of  his  fitness  for 
command  as  an  officer,  even  if  no  great  and  searching 
test  had  been  encountered  in  that  career.  Surely  the 
British  Navy  was  not  so  depleted  of  men  possessing 
those  manly  virtues  which  have  been  its  pride,  that  an 
officer  who  was  to  suffer  under  the  charge  of  incompe- 
tence and  negligence,  should  have  earned  such  a  reputa- 
tion, and  should  be  entrusted  with  enterprises  of  the 
greatest  moment  at  the  time. 

We  were  now  at  war  with  France.  The  year  1756 
opened  with  menace  to  England  of  the  most  serious 
nature.  Pitt,  the  greatest  statesman  of  that  age,  was 
out  of  office.  The  imbecility  of  the  Ministry  was  begin- 
ning to  tell  in  the  neglect  of  its  colonies  and  its  defences. 
Wars,  troubles,  and  disgraces  were  gathering  around 
from  various  quarters.  The  first  reverse  came  from  the 
Mediterranean.  The  French  had  always  beheld  with 
jealousy  our  possession  of  the  island  of  Minorca. 
Minorca  in  our  day  has  completely  disappeared 
from  the  political  map.  But  the  possession  of 
the  finest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  by  Eng- 
land, Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,,  so  near  their  own  shores, 
was  a  source  of  chagrin  to  the  French.  The  miserable 
administration  of  English  affairs,  the  constant  attention 
to  the  interests  of  Hanover  instead  of  our  own,  seemed 
to  give  France  the  chance  to  snatch  the  prize  from  us. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  this  object,  and  the 
report  of  these  as  duly  conveyed  to  the  English  Ministers 
by  our  consuls  of  both  Spain  and  Italy,  but  in  vain. 
It  was  well  known  that  a  fleet  was  fitting  out  at  Toulon. 
It  was  designed  to  wrest  Minorca  from  our  hands.  The 
English  Government  were  under  the  delusion  that  the 
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foregathering  at  Toulon  was  designed  for  North  America 
or  some  operation  in  the  west,  possibly  Ireland.  They 
believed  it  was  but  a  stratagem  to  lure  our  ships  of  war 
from  our  unguarded  shores.  In  vain  did  Pitt  and  his 
friends  apprise  the  Ministers  of  the  real  object.  At 
length  the  certainty  that  the  French  were  about  to  sail 
for  Minorca  burst  on  the  miserable  Cabinet.  Thoroughly 
alarmed,  the  wretched  Ministers  now  mustered  what 
ships  they  could.  A  squadron  was  with  difficulty  got 
together  at  Plymouth  :  ten  sail  of  the  line,  four  or  five 
frigates  and  a  few  smaller  vessels;  all  ill  found,  short  of 
men,  and  badly  equipped. 

Under  the  command  of  Admiral  Byng,  this  unlucky 
squadron  put  to  sea,  with  orders  to  touch  at  Gibraltar, 
take  on  board  some  troops  and  proceed  with  all  haste 
to  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca.  They  left  Spithead  on  the 
7th  April,  and  meeting  bad  weather  did  not  reach  Gibral- 
tar till  the  2nd  of  May.  There  Byrig  learned  that  the 
enemy  had  already  landed  on  Minorca,  had  overrun  the 
island,  and  were  laying  seige  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  the 
principal  fortification,  which  was  being  bravely  defended 
by  a  fine  old  soldier,  General  Blakeney.  This  contin- 
gency was  specially  and  positively  provided  for  in  the 
Admiral's  instructions;  he  was  ordered  therein  "  to  use 
all  possible  means  in  his  power  for  its  relief." 

But  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  refused  to  part  with  the 
troops  he  was  ordered  to  send,  saying  they  could  not  be 
spared  from  the  garrison.  This  was  in  flat  contra- 
diction of  the  authority  of  the  Home  Government. 
Byng  accepted  his  refusal  without  protest.  Desponding, 
perplexed,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  and  force 
of  his  ships,  he  dallied  at  Gibraltar  till  the  8th  May. 

On  the  i  Qth  May  he  was  off  Port  Mahon,  and  saw  the 
British  colours  still  flying  over  Fort  St.  Philip,  the 
French  flag  waving  at  numerous  other  points,  and  the 
flame  and  smoke  of  bombs  falling  upon  the  doomed 
fort.  Byng  sent  in  the  frigates  to  ascertain  what  was 
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the  position  of  affairs,  and  to  convey  a  letter  to  General 
Blakeney.  But  before  they  could  get  near  enough  the 
French  squadron  came  in  sight,  and  Byng,  afraid  that 
the  frigates  might  be  cut  off,  hastily  recalled  them. 

The  wind,  however,  fell  light,  and  the  two  fleets  did 
not  get  nearer  each  other  that  day,  nor  till  the  afternoon 
of  the  next,  2Oth  May, when,  the  enemy  having  yielded 
the  weather  gage,  about  two  o'clock  Byng  made  the 
signal  to  bear  down,  and  at  2-20  the  signal  to  engage. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  two  fleets  were  nearly  equal. 
But  there  the  equality  ends.  The  French  ships  were 
larger,  carried  heavier  guns,  had  their  full  complements 
of  men,  and  were  in  far  better  condition.  The  difference 
throughout  was  in  favour  of  the  French,  and  though 
nowadays  an  English  Admiral  would  think  but  little  of 
it,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  time  of  Byng  no 
Jervis,  Rodney,  Dundonald,  or  Nelson  had  arisen  to 
teach  our  fleets  the  habit  of  victory. 

Whatever  the  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  the 
French,  they  did  not  affect  the  result;  for  the  French 
fleet  stood  on  the  defensive.  As  the  English  ships  bore 
down  to  the  attack,  the  vanward  ships  of  both  fleets  were 
much  nearer  each  other  than  the  rearward  ships  of  each. 
The  English  van,  led  by  Admiral  West,  therefore  found 
himself  in  position  to  engage  the  enemy  much  sooner 
than  the  rear  led  by  his  chief.  He  therefore  attacked 
with  great  spirit,  broke  through  the  line,  and  threw 
them  into  great  disorder.  But  what  was  the  matter 
with  Byng?  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  if  he  had 
given  loyal  support  to  his  second  in  command,  this 
sorrowful  day  would  have  been  crowned  with  victory 
and  honour  instead  of  defeat  and  disgrace.  But  the 
British  Admiral  was  "  enslaved  by  despondency,"  a  vic- 
tim to  that  indecision  which  paralyses  the  efforts  of  the 
most  brilliant  valour.  He  was  oppressed  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  defects  of  his  own  forces  in  the  face 
of  a  powerful  French  fleet.  A  characteristic  nervous- 
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ness  of  temperament  made  him  shrink  from  vigorous 
action.  His  life  of  service  had  only  filled  him  with  a 
passion  for  routine  and  rigid  discipline.  He  was  more 
concerned  to  keep  his  line  in  strict  order  than  to  press 
on  to  West's  assistance.  The  details  of  the  action  are 
not  very  clear;  the  accounts  are  conflicting,  and  an 
exact  description  of  this  singular  engagement  is  still  to 
be  written.  The  fact  remains  that  Byng  hung  back  to 
extricate  his  line  from  some  confusion — for  which  con- 
fusion, according  to  some  accounts,  he  himself  was  to 
blame.  When  he  at  length  came  up  he  found  West's 
ships  had  suffered  so  much  as  to  be  incapable  of  renew- 
ing the  action.  The  French  still  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, but  as  the  attack  was  not  followed  up,  there  was  no 
further  fighting.  During  the  night  the  fleets  separated, 
and  by  morning  no  Frenchmen  were  in  sight.  The 
French  Admiral  had  slipped  away  to  Toulon,  in  a  spirit 
of  jubilation,  to  boast  of  the  victory  he  had  won  over 
Admiral  Byng. 

Four  days  were  spent  in  re-fitting,  and  then  Byng 
called  a  council  of  war,  the  resolutions  of  which  seemed 
to  him  to  warrant  his  leaving  Minorca  to  its  fate.  "  He 
represented  that  some  212  men  had  been  killed  and 
wounded;  that  three  of  the  best  ships  were  much 
damaged ;  that  there  were  many  sick ;  that  he  had  no 
hospital  ship  for  the  sick  and  wounded ;  that  the  French 
fleet  might  return,  superior  as  they  were  in  weight  of 
guns;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  relieve  Fort  St. 
Philip;  that  even  if  practicable,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
throw  a  handful  of  officers  and  men  ashore,  as  they  could 
only  increase  our  loss  when  the  inevitable  surrender  of 
the  Fort  took  place;  and  finally  the  doleful  tale  con- 
cluded, the  fleet  ought  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  back 
to  Gibraltar,  which  might  be  in  as  great  danger  as 
Minorca." 

A  majority  of  his  officers  signed  this  statement,  and 
the  brave  old  Blakeney  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
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the  British  fleet  sailing  away.  He  knew  he  was  left  to 
his  fate,  but  he  determined  to  go  on  defending  the  place. 
This  he  did  until  the  French,  having  brought  up  fresh 
reinforcements,  carried  the  fort  by  storm  through  dint 
of  numbers,  when  Blakeney  capitulated  on  condition 
that  the  English  should  march  out  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  should  be  conveyed  in  French  ships  to 
Gibraltar. 

Thus  was  Minorca  lost  to  England  through  the  shame- 
ful neglect  of  an  incompetent  Ministry  and  an  irresolute 
Admiral. 

Byng  meanwhile  had  taken  his  fleet  back  to  Gibraltar. 
The  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Minorca,  and  the  exaggerated 
reports  from  the  French  of  the  great  victory  over  Byng's 
fleet,  roused  the  people  of  England  to  a  pitch  of  despera- 
tion. The  fury  of  the  populace  was  excessive.  The 
Ministers  were  condemned  for  their  g-ross  neglect  and 
imbecile  procrastination,  and  Byng  was  execrated  as  a 
coward  and  a  traitor  (which  he  was  not). 

Meanwhile,  the  most  culpable  man  of  all,  Newcastle, 
was  trembling  with  terror,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a 
scapegoat  somewhere.  A  scapegoat  had  to  be  found, 
and  unkind  fate  decreed  that  it  should  be  one  whose  chief 
guilt  lay  in  the  fact — that  he  was  not  a  great  man.  Hawke 
was  at  once  sent  out  to  supersede  Byng.  On  learning 
his  recall,  Byng  addressed  a  sharp,  sarcastic  letter  to  the 
Admiralty,  in  which  he  flung  all  the  blame  of  his  failure 
upon  the  Ministers.  Hawke  was  thereupon  ordered  to 
place  him  under  arrest  and  send  him  home.  He  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  2Oth  July,  1756,  and  the  mob  were  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  tearing  him  to  pieces.  In 
many  of  the  large  towns  he  was  burnt  in  effigy.  Scur- 
rilous verses  were  hawked  about  the  streets.  A  chap- 
book  narrated  "  A  Rueful  Story,  by  a  Brokenhearted 
Sailor."  A  medal  was  struck  representing  the  figure  of 
Byng,  with  the  legend,  "  Was  Minorca  sold  for  French 
gold?" — an  utterly  groundless  imputation.  On  his 
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journey  to  London  he  was  escorted  by  60  dragoons,  to 
protect  him  from  the  violence  of  the  people.  London 
and  almost  every  county  and  city  sent  petitions  to  the 
King,  asking  for  inquiry  and  exemplary  punishment. 
When  the  deputations  from  the  city  made  their  repre- 
sentations against  the  Admiral  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  as  Minister  for  War,  was  more  responsible 
than  anyone  else  in  the  Government,  with  all  the  volu- 
bility of  a  coward  who  has  found  a  scapegoat  for  his 
delinquencies,  blurted  out,  '"Oh!  indeed,  he  shall  be 
tried  immediately — he  shall  be  hanged  directly!" 

Byng  was  conveyed  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  there 
kept  in  close  and  rigorous  confinement,  where  he  con-' 
tinned  to  maintain  the  proud  demeanour  of  a  man  who 
has  done  his  best. 

The  change  in  the  Government  which  took  place  in 
November,  and  made  William  Pitt  Secretary  of  State, 
delayed  his  trial  for  some  weeks,  and  the  new  Adminis- 
tration would  doubtless  have  been  glad  to  have  dropped 
the  matter  and  allow  Byng  to  disappear  into  private  life. 
But  popular  clamour  was  still  insistent.  He  was  ordered 
to  be  tried  by  court-martial  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  court 
met  on  28th  December,  1756,  and  sat  continuously  till 
2yth  January,  1757.  Byng  was  so  sure  of  a  prompt 
acquittal  that  he  kept  a  post-chaise  standing  ready  every 
day  to  bear  him  up  to  town  in  triumph.  He  employed 
a  number  of  scribes  to  write  up  by  every  post  from 
Portsmouth,  and  supply  every  newspaper  with  para- 
graphs in  his  favour;  and  he  and  his  friends  affected  a 
show  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
trial. 

After  long  and  careful  examination  of  witnesses,  the 
Court  resolved  that  Admiral  Byng  had  not  done  his 
utmost  to  relieve  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  relieve;  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  take,  seize,  and 
destroy  the  enemy's  ships,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  en- 
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gage,  or  to  assist  those  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  assist. 

For  this  neglect  of  duty,  the  Court  adjudged  him  to 
fall  under  part  of  the  I2th  Article  of  War.  Before 
passing  sentence,  the  Court,  however,  sent  to  the  Admir- 
alty in  London  to  know  whether  they  were  at  liberty  to 
mitigate  the  terms  of  the  Article  which  made  neglect  of 
duty  as  punishable  by  death,  equally  with  treason  or 
cowardice.  They  were  told  they  had  no  such  power  or 
discretion.  The  Court  therefore  did  unanimously  ad- 
judge Admiral  John  By ng  to  be  shot  to  death,  at  such  time 
and  on  board  such  ship,  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  should  direct.  To  this  sentence  they 
added  an  earnest  recommendation  to  mercy,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  did  not  believe  the  Admiral's  miscon- 
duct arose  from  either  cowardice  or  disaffection,  and 
that  they  had  passed  the  sentence  only  because  the  law 
in  prescribing  death  left  no  alternative  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Court. 

No  sooner  was  the  sentence  passed  than  the  members 
of  the  Court-martial  set  to  work  to  procure  a  pardon  for 
the  Admiral.  They  made  the  most  urgent  appeals  to 
the  Admiralty  for  that  purpose.  Much  blame  has  been 
cast  upon  the  members  of  this  Court  for  the  verdict  they 
arrived  at,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  Moreover,  they  trusted  that 
the  strong  recommendation  to  mercy  would  be  heeded, 
and  that  this  Draconian  law,  entailing  a  punishment  so 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence  would  not  be  en- 
forced. Byng  and  his  friends  continued  to  hope  for  his 
pardon,  whilst  the  King  respited  the  Admiral  till  certain 
inquiries  had  been  made.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Temple,  who 
was  head  of  the  Admiralty,  exerted  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence.  But  so 
much  was  popular  feeling  excited  over  the  loss  of 
Minorca,  that  the  King  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  had  he  been  inclined 
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thereto.  Hand-bills  were  posted  up,  "  Hang  Byng,  or 
take  care  of  the  King."  Renewed  applications,  how- 
ever, were  made  to  the  Admiralty ;  but  when  Parliament 
refused  to  interfere,  and  the  King  finally  rejected  the 
recommendation  to  mercy,  the  Admiral  was  left  to  his 
fate,  and  the  execution  was  fixed  for  the  i4th  March. 

Byng  now  prepared  himself  to  meet  his  doom  with 
decency  and  firmness.  On  the  i2th  of  March  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  William  Pitt,  which  tells  us  what  he 
had  to  say  in  his  own  defence. 

Throughout  the  trial,  and  now  when  brought  on  board 
the  Monarch  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  to  be  shot,  Byng 
showed  no  symptoms  of  fear. 

A  day  or  two  before  his  execution,  one  of  his  friends, 
to  prevent  a  man  from  coming  in  to  measure  Byng  for 
his  coffin,  said,  standing  up  by  him,  "  Which  of  us  is 
the  taller?"  Byng  immediately  replied,  "  Why  this 
ceremony?  I  know-  what  it  means;  let  the  man  come 
and  measure  me  for  my  coffin."  He  said,  that  acquitted 
of  cowardice,  and  conscious  of  having  done  his  best,  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  suffer. 

On  Monday  orning,  the  i4th  March,  the  Admiral 
rose  early,  took  his  usual  draught  for  the  scurvy,  per- 
formed his  devotions  with  earnestness,  and  took  leave 
of  a  clergyman  and  two  friends,  who  stayed  with  him 
to  the  last.  At  twelve  o'clock  he  walked  out  of  his  cabin 
with  a  firm  and  deliberate  step,  and  a  calm  and  noble 
bearing.  He  had  desired  that  he  might  be  shot  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  the  favour  was  willingly  granted.  He 
seated  himself  in  the  chair  which  had  been  placed  for  him 
— for  he  would  not  kneel — in  front  of  the  two  files  of 
marines  who  were  to  shoot  him.  He  refused  to  have  his 
face  covered,  saying  that  his  countenance  would  show 
whether  he  feared  death.  But  when  told  that  it  might 
frighten  the  soldiers  and  prevent  them  taking  a  steady 
aim,  he  said,  "  Let  it  be  done,  then;  if  it  would  not 
frighten  them,  they  would  not  frighten  me,"  and  con- 
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sented  to  tie  a  white  handkerchief  over  his  eyes.  He 
then  gave  the  signal  by  throwing  his  hat  on  the  deck, 
and  the  next  moment  fell  forward  dead,  having  received 
a  bullet  in  the  brain,  another  in  his  heart,  and  three  in 
different  parts  of  his  body. 

The  time  from  his  leaving  his  cabin,  to  the  deposit  of 
his  corpse  in  the  coffin,  did  not  exceed  three  minutes. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Admiral  John  Byng :  a  man  of 
whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  if  somewhat  tritely,  "  he  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning."  "Do  cowards  live 
or  die  thus?"  exclaims  Horace  Walpole.  "  Can  that 
man  want  spirit  who  only  fears  to  terrify  his  execu- 
tioners?" But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  physi- 
cal bravery  and  moral  courage.  Of  that  type  of 
cowardice  which  regards  death  or  personal  danger  as  the 
most  terrible  of  evils,  Byng  showed  himself  entirely  free 
in  those  last  moments.  Forty  years  of  naval  life  had  not 
been  spent  in  vain  in  endowing  him  with  that  physical 
bravery  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  lacking  in  British  sea- 
men, but  in  moral  courage  he  was  certainly  wanting. 
In  the  action  with  the  French  fleet  he  had  shown  a  want 
of  resolution,  an  unnerving  sense  of  responsibility. 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment,  with  this  regard 
their  currents  turn  awry. 

Probably  a  feeling  of  intense  disgust  at  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  sent  him  out  with  a  command  so  limited 
and  defective,  when  it  might  have  given  him  a  force  that 
would  have  swept  the  Mediterranean,  worked  the  spell 
of  despondency  on  a  temperament  prone  at  all  times  "  to 
see  difficulties."  His  demeanour  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Monarch  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  panegyrist ; 
and  though  panegyric  on  Admiral  Byng  may  seem 
misplaced  to  some,  yet  the  reaction  against  the  injustice 
which  was  inflicted  by  the  operation  of  an  outrageous 
law  finds  its  true  expression  in  the  words  "  judicial  mur- 
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der,"  and  this  Byng's  death  most  certainly  was.  It  is 
impossible  to  study  his  story  without  feeling  convinced 
that  his  life  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  political  rancour  of  the 
times,  and  each  will  apportion  the  blame,  will  excuse  or 
accuse  according  to  his  own  political  bias.  Briefly  put, 
the  Whigs,  who  were  out  of  office,  wished  to  save  Byng's 
life;  the  Ministry  and  the  King,  with  the  exception  of 
Pitt,  were  firm  for  his  execution.  The  people,  whose 
feelings  were  represented  by  the  mob,  were  clamorous  for 
his  death.  The  remains  of  Admiral  Byng  were  buried  in 
the  family  vault  of  Southill  Church.  He  was  never 
married.  The  epitaph,  says  Prof.  J.  K.  Laughton, 
exceeds  even  the  license  usual  in  those  effusions. 

To  the  perpetual   disgrace 

of  Public  Justice. 
The  Honourable  John  Byng  :  Esq., 

Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
Fell  a  Martyr  to  Political 

Persecution. 

March    i4th,   in  the  year   1757, 

When  Bravery  and  Loyalty 

were  insufficient  securities 

For  the  Life  and  Honour  of 

A  Naval  Officer. 

But  where  is  the  "excess"  and  "license"  in  this 
inscription  Surely  one  so  unjustly  treated ;  one  whose 
punishment  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  offence,  has 
a  right  to  this  touching  valediction. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Laughton,  "  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessity  which  had  led  to  the  passing  of  this 
stringent  Act  eight  years  before,  and  having  passed  that 
Act,  to  have  shrunk  from  the  first  occasion  of  giving  it 
effect  would  have  been  imbecile."  But  sentences  which 
are  unjust,  and  they  are  unjust  when  the  punishment  is 
out  of  all  measure  with  the  offence,  defeat  their  object. 
It  was  Byng's  unhappy  fate,  that  he  was  to  be  the  first 
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to  feel  its  severity.  When  all  the  arguments  against 
"  mere  sentimentalism,"  and  "-the  maudlin  philanthropy 
which  seeks  to  make  a  martyr  of  a  British  Admiral  who 
failed  to  do  his  duty,"  have  been  weighed,  the  conviction 
becomes  irresistible,  that  Byng  fell  a  victim  to  one  of 
those  popular  impulses  which  find  their  expression  in  the 
blunders  of  panic  legislation  and  frantic  politics,  which 
a  stronger  and  calmer  time  will  pronounce  hysteria. 

Our  Naval  history  is,  we  rejoice  to  think,  a 
matter  for  national  pride;  and  justly  so,  for  it  is  the 
unique  chronicle  of  our  growth  as  a  maritime  power,  and 
its  glorious  chapters  are  the  hope  and  inspiration  of  the 
future. 

But  its  history,  as  in  the  history  of  all  human  affairs, 
must  have  its  dark  pages,  as  well  as  its  records  of  sur- 
passing brilliance.  Happily  those  dark  pages  are  few?, 
but  we  must  sorrowfully  admit  that  one  of  those 
pages  was  recorded  on  the  grave  of  Admiral  Byng, 
"  When  Bravery  and  Loyalty  were  insufficient  securi- 
ties for  the  Life  and  Honour  of  a  Naval  Officer." 


*    *    * 

A  YULETIDE  GREETING. 

(Manchester  Literary  Club  Supper,    1916). 
REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

T  TAIL  !  Father  Christmas:  welcome  once  again; 
•••I     Though  every  heart  is  sad  and  sick  with  pain 
To  see  embittered  nations,  east  and  west, 
Gather  for  doom  their  bravest  and  their  best ; 
While  the  Death  Angel  keeps  his  sickle  bright 
By  reaping  the  green  harvest  day  and  night. 
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Twelve  long  and  overshadowed  months  have  passed 

Since  in  this  festal  hall  we  saw  thee  last : 

Twelve  months  of  deeds  that  make  the  stars  grow  dim, 

And  the  earth  shudder  to  its  farthest  rim, 

And  faith  to  waver  like  a  wind-blown  flame 

And  Hope  to  fold  her  shining  wings  for  shame. 

Therefore,  we  welcome  thee  in  sheer  delight : 
For  at  thy  coming  haunting  cares  take  flight ; 
Thy  genial  presence  is  an  augury 
Of  wiser,  purer,  nobler  days  to  be, 
When  men  shall  know  not  either  hate  or  fear ; 
And  from  thy  smiling  lips  we  seem  to  hear — 
Like  a  sweet  strain  in  this  distracted  time, 
That  wondrous  message  from  a  realm  sublime, 
Heard  by  the  Shepherds  on  the  Syrian  hill, 
Of  Peace  on  earth  to  all  men  of  good  will. 

O  harbinger  of  joy,  thou  dost  renew 
The  memories  of  days  too  swift  and  few, 
The  radiant  boyhood  days,  for  ever  gone, 
When  life,  and  love,  and  ecstasy  were  one. 
Thy  beaming  countenance  recalls  the  hours 
That  we  remember  like  the  scent  of  flowers, 
When  round  the  glowing  hearth  we  sat  and  told 
Or  listened  to  the  fairy  tales  of  old  : 
Until  the  wandering  Waits,  with  music  rare 
Of  ancient  carols,  thrilled  the  midnight  air. 

Time-honoured  guest  whose  advent  reinspires 

A  selfish  world  with  holier  desires, 

More  generous  moods,  and  kinder  thoughts  that  bring 

Warm  waves  of  happiness  to  churl  and  king, 

Once  more,  all  hail !  but,  in  another  year, 

Should  we  be  spared  to  reassemble  here, 

If  on  thy  brow  the  olive  leaves  entwine, 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  shall  be  thine. 


THE    MANCHESTER    DRAMA.* 

By  HAROLD  BRIGHOUSE. 


I  was  first  told  of  the  distinguished  honour 
which  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  proposed  to 
confer  upon  me,  it  was  suggested  that  you  would  be 
willing  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  on  "  The  Essentials  of 
Modern  Drama."  But  I  preferred  to  choose  another 
subject  as  the  more  appropriate.  And  that  for  three 
reasons.  The  first  is  my  strong  desire  to  put  the  occa- 
sion on  a  larger  basis  than  that  of  a  personal  compliment 
to  me.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  take  it  that  its  true 
significance  is  that  it  marks  the  official  recognition  by 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club  of  the  existence  of  a 
dramatic  phase  known  as  "the  Manchester  School  of 
Drama."  The  second  reason  is  that  if  a  man  can 
claim  to  be  a  specialist  on  any  subject  it  is  as  well  to 
let  him  choose  the  subject  of  which  he  has  special  know- 
ledge. You  may,  perhaps,  remember  the  story  of  Sir 
James  Barrie.  He  was  called  upon  to  speak  at  a  dinner 
given  in  honour  of  P.  F.  Warner,  the  cricketer.  Barrie 
rose  to  his  feet.  "  I  am  called  upon,"  he  said,  "  to 
speak  in  praise  of  Mr.  Warner's  batting.  I  have  only 
seen  Mr.  Warner  at  the  wickets  twice.  On  the  first 
occasion  he  scored  one  run.  On  the  second  he  was 
not  so  successful."  I  may  perhaps  claim  to  know  more 
of  my  subject  than  Barrie  did  of  his.  And  the  third 
reason  is  simply  that  I  am  not  going  to  let  slip  the  un- 
rivalled opportunity  you  present  to  me  of  blowing  the 
trumpet  of  the  Manchester  School.  Does  that  sound 
shameless?  Listen.  Not  very  long  ago  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  was  telling  some  educational  conference 
how  he  had  lately,  in  connexion  with  some  war  work 
he  undertook,  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  pub- 

*  Address  read  at  a  Complimentary  Dinner,  March,  5th,  1917. 
A 
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lie  opinion  in  neutral  countries,  and  the  conclusion  he 
was  regretfully  forced  to  arrive  at  was  that  neutrals  held 
us  English  to  be  a  frivolous  nation.       They  had  never 
heard    of   the   achievements    of     modern     England     in 
science,    scholarship   and   art.      And   what   is   certainly 
true  is  that  we  carry  our  national  habit  of  self-deprecia- 
tion as  far  in  one  direction  as  the  Germans  carry  their 
natural  habit  of  self-advertisement  in  the  other.      Think 
of  the  gasp  of  surprise  when  the  Nobel  prize  was  awarded 
to  an   English  scientist.       Think  how  the  thunder    of 
Headlam,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  since  Person,  was 
stolen  by  the  German  professors  and  his  emendations 
to  the  text  of  ^Eschylus  retailed  by  them  to  their  exceed- 
ing honour.     Contrast,  to  come  to  matters  of  theatrical 
art,  Gordon  Craig,  unappreciated  and  an  exile  from  Eng- 
land, with  Max  Rheinhardt,  his  imitator  and  adaptor, 
eulogised  in  Germany  and  feted  in  London.     And  there 
is  no  cause  why  I  should  confine  this  point  to  Germany, 
a  country   against   which    there   is   at   this   moment   a 
certain  prejudice.       Remember  the  Swedish  dramatist, 
Strindberg — the  tremendous  reputation  he  possessed  in 
England — and  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  when  his  plays 
were   translated   in   bulk   and  we   came   to   read   them. 
Remember  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  instrumentalist  to 
succeed  in  England  under  an   English  name.     So  ob- 
sessed were  we,  and  in  some  regards  still  are,  by  the  idea 
that  in  matters  of  art  a  foreigner  must  be  superior  to  an 
Englishman,  that  if  I  assert  here  and  now  that  Allan 
Monkhouse  is  a  very  much  greater  person  than  August 
Strindberg  I  run  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at.      Yet  the 
fact  is  indisputable,  and  the  works  of  the  two  men  need 
only  be  compared  without  prejudice  for  it  to  be  admitted. 
In  short,  I  believe   the   Manchester  drama  to  be  worth 
talking  about.     Therefore,  I  am  going  to  talk  of  it. 

In  "  Ulula,"  the  magazine  of  the  Manchester  Gram- 
mar School,  for  October,  1909,  there  appeared  a  para- 
graph beginning  as  follows  :— "  Manchester,  having 
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provided  the  country  with  a  School  of  Economics,  is 
now  providing  it  with  a  School  of  Drama."  The  para- 
graph went  on  to  refer  to  some  plays  by  two  old  Man- 
cunians which  had  been  produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
Manchester,  and  is  the  earliest  instance  of  journalistic 
use  of  the  term  the  "  Manchester  School  of  Drama." 
Then,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the  phrase  seemed 
little  more  than  the  optimistic  boasting  of  a  school 
magazine ;  to-day  it  stands  for  something  as  definite  and 
recognisable  as  a  Cubist  picture  or  a  Ford  car.  One 
may  object  to  labels,  one  may  protest  that  the  artistic 
aims  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  dramatists  are  as  diverse  as 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  one  may  assert  that 
geography  has  nothing  to  do  with  art — the  fact  remains 
that  the  label  invented  by  "  Ulula  "  in  praise  of  two  of 
old  Hugh  Oldham's  sons  has  stuck,  and  that  there  is 
no  escaping  it.  The  dramatists  of  the  Manchester  school 
have  diverse  aims,  but  there  is  ground  which  is  common 
to  them  all.  They  have  their  whimsies,  their  wayward 
trick  of  flying  off  at  unexpected  tangents,  their  adven- 
tures with  plays  which  by  no  manner  of  means  can  be 
called  Manchester  plays,  but  you  may  know  a  man  of 
the  Manchester  school  by  this  sign — that  his  earth  is  the 
earth  of  Lancashire  and  his  most  characteristic  plays  are 
plays  of  Lancashire  life.  He  may  stray  from  the  fold, 
he  may  write  plays  about  fairies  or  Londoners,  but  (to 
use  a  perilous  phrase)  his  spiritual  home  is  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  only  when  he  is  writing  about  Lancashire  does 
he  properly  and  intimately  belong  to  the  Manchester 
School  of  Drama. 

Without  Miss  Horniman,  there  would  have  been  no 
Manchester  Drama.  She  is  its  parent  and  original,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  debt  we  owe  to  her. 
But  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  it,  and  the  opinion  that, 
but  for  her,  there  would  have  been  no  Manchester 
dramatists,  is  an  amiable  perversion  of  the  truth.  There 
would,  but  they  might  have  written  very  different  plays. 
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The  late  Stanley  Houghton,  for  example, — as  I  happen 
to  know  very  well,  because  I  edited  his  works  after  his 
death  and  went  through  all  his  papers — was  writing 
plays  long  before  Miss  Horniman  came  to  Manchester. 
To  her  he  owed  it  that  he  then  began  to  write  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  play,  but  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that 
Houghton  was  a  born  playwright,  who  was  bound  to 
make  his  mark  sooner  or  later  with  one  kind  of  play  or 
another.  And  in  my  own  case,  my  first  accepted  play  was 
taken  by  Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  my  second  by  the  Glas- 
gow Repertory  Theatre,  and  only  my  third  by  Miss 
Horniman.  Let  me  be  understood.  There  is  here  no 
decrying  of  Miss  Horniman.  There  is  only  enormous 
gratitude  to  her.  For  Houghton  and  myself,  at  any  rate, 
her  theatre  was  both  a  high  example  and  a  forcing 
house,  but  the  impulse  to  write  and  even  its  first-fruits 
existed  before  the  Gaiety  Theatre  was  established. 

It  is  probable  that  another  and,  to  my  mind,  the 
greatest  Manchester  dramatist,  did  actually  begin  to 
write  plays  under  the  direct  spur  of  Miss  Horniman's 
theatre.  The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Allan 
Monkhouse,  whose  plays  have  a  quality  which  definitely 
and  unquestionably  places  them  ahead  of  all  others  of 
the  Manchester  school.  The  public  dissents  from  this 
view  of  Monkhouse.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  public. 
It  confuses  morbidity  with  an  artist's  claim  to  write 
about  all  sorts  of  people,  not  excluding  the  morbid  sort, 
and  whilst  no  one  could  hold  that  the  plays  published 
in  Monkhouse's  "  Four  Tragedies  "  are  designed  for 
the  light  entertainment  of  the  overfed,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  (as  Charles  Lamb  said  of  those  who 
couldn't  appreciate  apple  dumplings)  with  the  man  who 
cannot  laugh  with  Mr.  Surrage  or  be  moved  by  Mary 
Broome. 

In  a  volume  of  essays  published  in  the  early  nineties, 
Monkhouse  is  found  suggesting  the  running  of  a  theatre 
as  a  magnificent  hobby  for  a  benevolent  and  right- 
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minded  millionaire,  and  I  believe  that  he  waited  for 
something  like  the  realization  of  his  dream  in  the  shape 
of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  before  he  wrote  the  plays  he  wished 
to  write.  If  that  is  so,  if  Miss  Horniman  evoked  the 
plays  of  Allan  Monkhouse,  and  I  would  add  the  less 
brilliant  plays  of  H.  M.  Richardson,  it  is  as  radiant 
a  feather  in  her  cap  as  to  have  produced  W.  B.  Yeats 
and  Bernard  Shaw  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  London,  in 
the  nineties.  I  do  not  claim  for  Monkhouse  that  he  is 
a  towering  genius.  To  my  mind  he  falls  short  by  a 
hairsbreadth,  and  by  a  hairsbreadth  only,  of  the  genius 
which  inevitably  arrests  and  compels  attention.  And  if 
he  is  unpopular,  the  cause  is  this.  Drama,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  art  of  the  mob,  and  even  the  educated  mob 
of  to-day  is  not  prepared  to  accept  an  artist  of  Monk- 
house's  austerity.  For  Monkhouse  is  austere,  and  a 
public  used  to  the  facile  emotions  of  the  characters  of, 
say,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  or  Mr.  Robert  Hichens  rights  shy 
of  a  dramatist  who,  when  he  builds  an  emotional  crisis, 
builds  it  on  sure  pyschological  foundations  and  declines 
moreover  to  be  ornate  with  the  superstructure.  In  the 
one  case  you  have  emotion  for  emotion's  sake,  posed  on 
the  flimsiest  foundations,  in  the  other  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  pyschological  truth  and  an  emotional  sequel 
justly  proportioned  to  its  occasion,  and  thus  disappoint- 
ing to  a  taste  vitiated  by  the  exaggeraed  passions  affected 
by  writers  less  dowered  with  artistic  conscience  than  is 
Monkhouse. 

From  the  first,  the  policy  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  has 
been  extraordinarily  catholic,  and  a  glance  at  the  long 
list  of  plays  produced  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  tragedy 
has  never  been  preferred  to  comedy.  Yet  the  opinion 
got  abroad  that  in  its  earliest  days  the  Gaiety  was  a 
gloomy  place  where  wretched  intellectuals  foregathered 
to  be  made  miserable.  Nor  did  people  discriminate. 
If  a  play  was  produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  they  held 
that  it  must,  ipso  facto,  be  a  play  of  the  Manchester 
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school.  Take,  for  example,  two  productions  of  Miss 
Horniman's  first  year,  "  David  Ballard"  by  Charles 
McEvoy,  and  "  The  Feud  "  by  Edward  Garnett.  What 
had  these  plays  to  do  with  Manchester?  Yet  because 
Miss  Horniman  produced  them,  and  others  equally 
remote  from  us,  they  were  considered  of  the  Manchester 
school,  and  the  Manchesterschool  was  labelled  and  libelled 
as  a  set  of  killjoys  who  hadn't  a  smile  amongst  them. 
I  definitely  reject  the  theory  which  regards  Mr.  McEvoy, 
Mr.  Galsworthy,  Miss  Baker,  and  other  writers  of  the 
drama  of  revolt  as  belonging  to  the  Manchester  school 
merely  because  many  of  their  plays  were  produced  in 
Manchester.  I  assert  on  the  contrary  that  the  Man- 
chester school  are,  as  a  whole,  cheerful  people,  and,  as 
a  whole,  writers  of  comedy.  They  are  not  professional 
humorists  in  the  sense  that  Mark  Twain  was  a  profes- 
sional humorist,  and  heaven  forbid  they  should  be,  but 
if  their  dramatic  purpose  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  alterna- 
tive uses  of  laughter  or  of  tears,  it  is  laughter  by  which 
they  prefer  to  achieve  it. 

The  term  Manchester  school  is,  in  fact,  almost 
literally  geographical.  Its  salient  feature  is  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  the  life  of  Lancashire.  That  is  its  fundamental 
characteristic,  but  it  has  others  only  less  sharply  defined. 
The  plays  aim  at  the  portrayal  of  Lancashire  life,  and, 
after  that,  what  is  essential  in  them  is  that  their  authors 
are  intrigued  first  by  character  and  only  incidentally  by 
plot  and  theatrical  situation.  The  Manchester  dramatists 
are  neither  plot-spinners  nor  story-tellers.  They  are 
sincere  about  character,  and  it  seems  to  them  important 
that  their  characters  shall  reveal  themselves  in  dialogue 
which  rings  true.  The  dialogue  is  not  photographically 
accurate,  but  it  is  dramatically  accurate.  The  Man- 
chester playwrights,  by  their  pre-occupation  with  local 
manners,  their  racy  dialogue  and  their  determination  to 
tell  the  truth  about  Lancashire  as  they  saw  it,  without 
romantic  gloss,  have  brought  Lancashire  home,  as  no 
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novel  has  ever  done,  to  England  and  America.  What 
the  novels  of  Arnold  Bennett  did  for  the  Potteries,  what 
Thomas  Hardy  did  for  Wessex,  that  the  Manchester 
school  school  has  done  for  Lancashire.  Collectively  it 
has  presented  the  world  with  the  human  comedy  of 
Lancashire.  It  might  have  done  more  than  that.  It 
might,  for  instance,  have  made  a  revolutionary  discovery 
in  stage  technique.  It  might  have  discovered  absolute 
beauty  in  Lancashire  instead  of  contenting  itself  with 
the  beauty  which  is  truth.  It  might  have  found  romance 
in  the  cotton  trade  and  beauty  in  the  coal-mine.  It 
might  have  produced  one  great,  outstanding  figure  who 
would  be  the  dramatic  Balzac  of  the  North.  Instead  it 
took  what  it  found  current  in  the  best  models  of  its  time, 
avoided  that  particular  type  of  realism  which  may  be 
described  as  photography  with  a  bias,  and  adapted  those 
models  to  its  new  purpose  of  the  dramatic  discovery  of  a 
county.  Houghton  revealed  Lancashire  to  London 
and  New  York,  whilst  the  earlier  men  who  left  Lanca- 
shire to  write  plays  in  London,  men  like  Sydney  Grundy 
and  Mr.  Hubert  Davies,  were  satisfied  to  imitate  the 
kind  of  plays  they  found  current  on  the  London  stage. 
It  is  authenticity  of  local  character,  deliberate  avoidance 
of  cheap  theatrical  effect,  and  dialogue  correctly  repre- 
senting the  spoken  word  of  our  county  which  one 
claims  as  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Manchester  school. 
It  is  due  to  Miss  Horniman  that  this  artistic  interpre- 
tation of  Lancashire  took  the  form  of  drama  rather  than 
of  fiction.  It  was  open  to  a  writer  to  choose  either 
medium,  for  even  in  fiction  and  still  more  emphatically 
in  drama  the  soil  of  modern  Lancshire  was  nearly  an 
untilled  field.  Not  altogether,  of  course,  but  we  have 
had  no  novelist  who  undertook  the  task  of  interpreting 
Lancashire  to  the  great  public  as  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett 
undertook  to  interpret  the  Potteries.  Victorian  Lanca- 
shire had  its  novelists,  modern  Lancashire  has  its 
dramatists,  and  the  reason  why  it  has  its  dramatists 
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rather  than  its  dramatist  is  that  the  revelation  through 
any  art  of  this  rich  and  varied  life  is  probably  beyond 
the  power  of  any  single  man.  The  proof  that  the  drama 
of  the  Manchester  school  is  not  merely  a  local  accident 
due  to  the  existence  of  a  local  producing  theatre,  but 
that  it  can  combine  Lancashire  characteristics  with  uni- 
versal truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  plays  of  the 
school  have  been  found  acceptable  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  and  from  Copenhagen  to  Melbourne.  Its 
fame  is  international,  and  solemn  treatises  have  been 
written  about  the  Manchester  plays  in  the  Universities 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Manchester  school  is  a  many- 
headed  beast,  it  follows  that  its  authors  look  at  Lanca- 
shire with  various  eyes,  and  the  outsider  might  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  such  plays  as  Dr.  Sackville 
Martin's  "  A  Question  of  Property,"  told  in  the  dialect 
of  Leigh,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hutchinson's  "  Complaints," 
told  in  the  Oldham  tongue,  belong  properly  with  the  plays 
of  Mr.  Monkhouse,  written  in  the  suave  accent  of  our 
humaner  suburbs.  To  those  who  know  their  Lanca- 
shire, these  plays  have  equal  claims  to  authenticity,  but 
what  may  confuse  not  only  the  onlooker  but  the  Lancas- 
trian himself  is  that  spirit  of  adventure  w^hich  sets  the 
Manchester  playwright  sighing  for  new  conquests  in 
other  fields  than  that  which  he  has  made  his  own.  For 
instance,  two  fairy  plays  by  Manchester  dramatists  have 
been  produced,  and  both  of  them,  as  it  happens,  in 
America  as  well  as  in  England.  One  is  a  play  of  the 
Manchester  school  and  the  other  is  not.  Mr.  Rose  wrote 
in  "The  Whispering  Well,"  a  Lancashire  fairy  play, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Richardson  wrote  in  "  Snow  White,"  a  fairy 
play  which  merely  happened  to  be  produced  in  Man- 
chester. The  greater  part  of  Stanley  Houghton's  plays 
belong  to  the  Manchester  school,  but  "  Partners"  and 
"Fancy  Free,"  "Ginger"  and  "The  Perfect  Cure" 
were  experiments  in  playwriting  of  alien  kinds.  "  The 
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Doorway  "  and  "  Spring  in  Bloomsbury  "  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Lancashire.  The  playwrights  of  the  Man- 
chester school  claim  the  solvent  citizen's  right  to  buy 
a  railway  ticket,  to  look  at  life  in  other  places,  and  if  it 
seems  good  to  them,  to  write  plays  about  it.  It  implies 
no  disloyalty  to  Lancashire  to  own  that  there  are  other 
places  in  the  world,  but  according  to  definition  the  Man- 
chester dramatist  writing  about  London  or  fairyland 
ceases  temporarily  to  belong  with  the  Manchester  school. 

Heaven  knows  that  there  is  still  need  to  reveal  Lanca- 
shire to  London  and  New  York.  To  London  Lancashire 
is  still  a  barbarous  place  from  which  wild  savages  in 
tweed  caps  come  once  a  year  to  see  the  Football  Final. 
In  Mr.  Neil  Lyons'  play  "  London  Pride"  someone  asks 
if  Private  Tomlin  can  speak  French.  "French!"  is 
the  reply,  "  Why,  he's  not  learnt  English  yet.  He 
comes  from  Lancashire."  And  another  story,  of  which 
the  queerest  part  is  that  it  is  perfectly  true.  When 
"  Hobson's  Choice  "  was  running  at  the  Apollo  Theatre, 
London,  a  lady,  booking  seats,  asked  the  box-office  girl 
whether  Miss  Edyth  Goodall,  who  played  Maggie 
Hobson,  came  from  Lancashire.  "  Oh  no,"  she  said, 
"she  is  really  quite  English."  After  that,  you  will 
hardly  be  surprised  to  know  that  when  Mr.  Iden  Payne 
was  producing  "Hobson's  Choice"  in  America,  the 
scene-painter  brought  him  a  backing  of  a  beautiful 
country  village  to  represent  Salford,  and  when  Payne 
told  him  that  Salford  was  virtually  a  part  of  Manchester, 
the  painter  told  him  that  was  all  right,  he'd  been  to 
Manchester  and  he  knew.  Only,  he  meant  Manchester, 
U.S.A.,  and  he  confessed  that  he'd  forgotten  there  was 
a  Manchester  in  England.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  work  yet  to  be  done  by  the  Man- 
chester school ! 

Meantime  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  enquire  what  it  has 
done,  and  for  that  purpose  very  rapidly  to  review  the 
history  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  which  seems  to  fall  natur- 
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ally  into  three  periods,  the  first  the  gallant  pioneering 
period  of  Mr.  Iden  Payne,  the  second  the  distinguished 
realistic  period  of  Mr.  Lewis  Casson,  and  the  third  the 
comedy  period  of  Mr.  Douglas  Gordon,  all  three  periods, 
of  course,  under  the  high  suzerainty  of  Miss  Horniman. 
On  the  whole,  the  first  period  was  the  best,  but  for  two 
special  reasons  which  make  comparisons  a  little  unfair 
to  the  later  periods.  When  Mr.  J.  E.  Vedrenne  and  Mr. 
Granville  Barker  opened  their  historic  season  at  the 
Court  Theatre  they  had  two  initial  advantages.  The 
first  was  that  during  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  days  of  the  Ibsen  campaign  and  the  Independent 
Theatre,  good  plays  of  the  supposedly  uncommercial 
type  had  been  accumulating  and  there  was  a  stock  at 
hand  to  draw  upon.  Very  few  of  those  plays  had  been 
seen  in  the  provinces,  and  Miss  Horniman  began  in 
Manchester  with  a  similar  advantage  of  a  ready-made 
artistic  stock-in-hand.  The  second  advantage  at  the 
Court  Theatre  was  the  genius  for  stage  production  of 
Mr.  Granville  Barker.  That  advantage  was  paralleled 
and  even  excelled  in  Manchester  by  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Iden  Payne.  The  Barker  method  resembles  the  drill 
sergeant's,  and  obtains  a  splendid  efficiency,  glittering 
with  hard,  cold  polish.  Payne  is  less  rigorous  at  re- 
hearsal, his  result  is  less  polished,  but  the  gain  in 
humanity  and  warmth  more  than  compensates  for  the 
absence  of  a  high  trade  finish.  And  beyond  that,  Miss 
Horniman  enjoyed  one  incomparable  advantage  over  the 
Court  Theatre.  Hers  was  a  provincial  audience.  Only 
the  other  month  Mr  Arthur  Bourchier  was  writing  to  the 
papers  to  tell  how  he  was  able  in  war  time  to  play 
Brieux's  "  Arm  of  the  Law  "  to  the  audiences  of  pro- 
vincial variety  theatres  whilst  in  all  the  London  theatres, 
with  one  exception,  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  name,  the 
current  plays  were  artistically  negligible.  And  as  a 
matter  of  admitted  fact,  the  superior  alert  receptivity  of 
a  provincial  audience  is  incontestable,  excepting  only 
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with  a  certain  class  of  drawing-room  play  which  makes 
a  special  appeal  to  a  West  End  stalls  audience  by  virtue 
of  its  up-to-date  allusiveness  to  happenings  in  society 
and  in  half-society. 

Such  then  were  the  special  advantages  of  the  first 
period  of  Miss  Horniman's  theatre — a  period  graced 
by  that  crowning  achievement,  the  production  in  English 
of  Verhaeren's  "The  Cloister,"  and  that  hardly  less 
admirable  production  of  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle."  Plays  of  the  Manchester  school  belonging  to 
this  period  include  Houghton's  "  The  Dear  Departed," 
his  "Independent  Means,"  and  his  "Younger  Genera- 
tion"; Dr.  J.  E.  Wynne's  "Subsidence,"  a  first  play 
which  we  greatly  regret  has  not  yet  had  a  successor; 
Mr.  H.  M.  Richardson's  newspaper  play  "  Gentlemen 
of  the  Press";  Judge  Parry's  little  play  "  The' Tally- 
man ";  Dr.  Sackville  Martin's  "A  Question  of 
Property,"  the  first  play  to  bring  the  racy  accent  of  our 
native  tongue  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre;  his  "Cupid  and 
the  Styx";  Mr.  M.  A.  Arabian's  "Trespassers  will 
be  Prosecuted,"  and  a  play  called  "  Dealing  in 
Futures."  There  were  also  two  one-act  plays  by  Allan 
Monkhouse,  neither  of  which  was  local  in  type;  and  in 
fact,  it  is  to  be  observed  of  Monkhouse's  plays  that  he 
emphasises  less  than  any  of  his  colleagues  the  tendency 
to  localisation.  They  are,  at  least  the  best  of  them, 
Lancashire  plays  which  might  happen  anywhere,  and  it 
is  perhaps  symptomatic  that  "  The  Education  of  Mr. 
Surrage  "  was  not  produced  by  Miss  Horniman's  com- 
pany, but  in  Liverpool — a  place  about  which  opinion 
differs  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  properly  regarded  as 
a  part  of  Lancashire.  A  general  criticism  might  be 
made  about  the  Manchester  plays  of  these  days,  that 
many  of  them  suffered  not  only  and  naturally  from  the 
faults  of  inexperience,  but  from  a  tendency  to  deliberate 
didacticism. 

The   second   period   of   the   Gaiety   Theatre   was  the 
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happiest  for  the  Manchester  school  because  it  included 
the  production  of  its  two  masterpieces,  "  Mary  Broome" 
and  "Kindle  Wakes."  "  Hindle  Wakes"  enjoyed 
that  indispensable  preliminary  to  theatrical  success,,  good 
luck — the  luck  of  a  first  production  in  London  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stage  Society,  the  luck  of  a  perfect  cast, 
and  the  luck  of  having  in  Mr.  Lewis  Casson  a  producer 
whose  highest  skill  was  manifested  in  the  handling  of 
realistic  plays.  "Hindle  Wakes"  had  luck,  and 
deserved  its  luck.  "  Mary  Broome,"  no  less  deserving, 
has  still  to  wait  for  the  wide  recognition  which  is  its 
due.  "  Hindle  Wakes  "  was  at  one  time  simultaneously 
produced  by  seven  companies  in  England  alone,  it  has 
been  acted  over  3,500  times;  "  Mary  Broome  "  perhaps 
not  50  times.  To  this  period  belong  Mr.  Rose's  clever 
combination  of  the  traditional  Lancashire  fairy  with  the 
modern  fairy  play,  Mr.  Richardson's  "  Snow  White," 
an  out-of-bounds  Manchester  school  play,  the  one-act 
play  "  Lonesome-Like,"  which  has  been  a  considerable 
traveller,  and  "  The  Polygon."  With  this  period,  too, 
is  associated  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Forrest,  who  is 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  novel  written  round 
"  Hobson's  Choice.0  He  was  represented  at  the  Gaiety 
by  one  short  play  "  The  Shepherd,"  and  that  a  play  not 
of  Lancashire  but  of  the  Suffolk  Marshes,  but  his  later 
work  makes  it  safe  to  prophesy  that  Miss  Horniman 
will  one  day  feel  proud  of  having  produced  the  earliest 
play  of  Charles  Forrest. 

The  third  period  of  the  Gaiety,  largely  owing  to  the 
war,  has  been  its  least  adventurous.  Pinero  has  replaced 
Shaw  as  tutelary  deity,  and  increased  reliance  has  been 
shown  in  what  one  may  describe  as  standard  West  End 
comedy.  Manchester  school  plays  include  "  Dying  to 
Live  "  by  a  newcomer,  Mary  Stafford  Smith,  "  Garside's 
Career,"  "The  Northerners,"  and  the  one-act  Oldham 
play  "  Complaints,"  an  extremely  acute  piece  of  observa- 
tion of  spinning  mill  character  which  is  hopelessly 
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handicapped  for  the  outside  public,  because  its  dialect 
is  as  accurate  as  its  observation. 

For  stage  purposes  one  must  not  write  dialect  as  it  is 
spoken.  The  dramatist  selects  his  material  from  dialect 
as  he  selects  his  larger  material  from  life.  Dramatically 
correct  dialect  is  literally  incorrect :  it  is  highly  selected, 
dialogue  which  indicates  but  does  not  obscure,  and  the 
true  dialect  dramatist  is  not  the  man  who  exactly  imi- 
tates the  speech  of  a  district  but  he  who  most  skilfully 
adapts  its  rhythms  and  picks  out  its  salient  words.  Irish 
peasants  do  not  talk  in  life  as  they  talk  in  Synge's 
plays.  Synge  invented  a  dramatic  dialect  which  is  false 
in  detail  and  infinitely  true  in  broad  effect,  and  the  Man- 
chester school,  faced  with  the  same  difficulty,  has  solved 
it  in  the  same  way,  hoping,  though  without  much  confi- 
dence, that  the  Lancashire  cadences  it  has  adapted  and 
used  in  its  comparatively  few  dialect  plays  may  sound 
to  alien  ears  as  aptly  as  the  language  of  Synge's  Irish 
sounds  to  our  own. 

One  would  like  to  include  with  the  Manchester  school 
two  plays  which  somehow  missed  being  first  produced 
at  the  Gaiety,  Mr.  Richardson's  quite  remarkable  "  The 
Awakening  Woman"  and  "  The  Riot  Act,"  by  Mr. 
James  Sexton,  the  Liverpool  labour  leader:  and  also 
very  firmly  to  exclude  two  other  plays,  one  produced  at 
the  Gaiety  the  other  at  the  London  Garrick,  which  have 
been  publicly  claimed  as  plays  of  the  Manchester  school, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  abominable  travesties 
of  all  that  school  has  struggled  for.  The  Manchester 
school  has  put  vulgar  characters  upon  the  stage.  It  has 
miscalculated  the  effect  upon  the  stage  of  the  inevitable 
exaggeration  in  acting  which  is  the  bane  of  the  long 
run  system.  But  never  has  the  Manchester  school 
touched  vulgarity  for  vulgarity's  sake.  The  flattery  of 
its  imitators  may  be  sincere,  but  their  results  are  unfortu- 
nate. Recently  a  play  called  "  Ruts,"  which  had  won  a 
;£ioo  prize  competition,  was  produced  in  London,  and 
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was  described  by  more  than  one  critic  as  a  pallid  imita- 
tion of  Stanley  Houghton  and  Harold  Brighouse. 
Imitation  is  a  compliment,  but  pale  imitation  is  a  disaster 
to  both  imitated  and  imitator. 

It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  when  a  Lancashire 
play  is  produced  in  Manchester  it  is  asked  to  meet  a 
peculiarly  severe  test,  to  face  an  audience,  quick  and 
eager  as  all  provincial  audiences  are,  and  expert  in 
Lancashire  life.  If  you  write  a  play  about  a  place  called 
Ruritania  you  conform  to  certain  romantic  conventions, 
and,  after  that,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  rules  of 
the  game  exactly  what  you  please.  Almost  the  same  is 
true  with  a  play  about  London  :  there  are  so  many 
Londons  that  an  audience  is  predisposed  to  accept  the 
one  you  show  them  as  authentic,  though  possibly  not 
the  particular  London  of  their  experience.  But  with  a 
Lancashire  play  in  Manchester  an  author  must  walk 
warily  or  his  audience  will  catch  him  tripping.  All  the 
more  credit  therefore  is  due  to  those  Lancashire  plays 
which  have  been  through  the  furnace  of  our  local  criti- 
cism and  have  gone  out  from  us  hall-marked  genuine. 
But  all  English  art  is  tyrannised  by  London.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  work  of  art  to  win  wide  acceptance 
until  London  has  set  its  seal  of  approval  upon  it,  and 
in  this  regard  both  "  Hindle  Wakes"  and  "  Hobson's 
Choice" — the  two  plays  by  which  perhaps  the  Man- 
chester school  is  best  known — had  the  lucky  accident  of 
production  in  other  metropoles  than  that  of  Lancashire, 
whilst  plays  produced  first  in  Manchester  have  had  to 
make  a  harder  fight  of  it.  The  greater  honour  there- 
fore is  due  to  those  plays  which,  first  produced  in  Man- 
chester, have  survived  to  win  laurels  on  a  wider  stage 
than  that  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  The  following  list  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  sufficient 
to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  Manchester  plays  have  fought  their  way  to  other 
publics,  and  that,  through  them,  Lancashire  has  taken 
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a  high   place  amongst   the   world's  artistic  centres: — 
For    London,     "  Hindle     Wakes,"     "The    Dear    De- 
parted," "  The  Younger  Generation,"  "Mary  Broome," 
"Cupid    and    the  Styx,"   "The  Whispering   Well," 
"  Lonesome-Like,"     "  Garside's    Career,"     "  Hobson's 
Choice";  for  the  English  provinces,  most  of  these,  to- 
gether   with     "Independent    Means,"    "Resentment/1 
"The  Awakening  Woman,"  and  "Dealing  in  Futures"  ; 
for    America    "Hindle    Wakes,"     "The    Whispering 
Well,"  "  Mary  Broome,"  "The  Younger  Generation," 
"Lonesome-Like,"   and   "Hobson's  Choice";   for  the 
English    Colonies    "  Hindle    Wakes    and     "  Hobson's 
Choice,"  and  the  same  two  plays  in  translations  on  the 
Continent.     There  was  an  unique  week  this  year  when 
two  plays  of  the  Manchester  school  were  to  be  seen  in 
London,  and  one  each  in  Boston,   Kansas  City,   Mel- 
bourne, Bombay  and  Rotterdam,  not  to  mention  Dar- 
lington,  Buxton,  and  Leek.       And    one    other    point. 
Plays  are  written  for  the  stage,  not  for  the  printing  press. 
But  print  seals  their  success  upon  the  stage,  it  gives  them 
permanence,  it  adds  a  flattering  dignity,  and  the  greater 
number  of  these  plays  have  been  published.     No  other 
city,  not  a  metropolis,  can  match  this  record.     It  is  true 
that  no  other  city  has  Miss  Horniman,  but  there   are 
repertory  theatres  elsewhere,  only,  somehow,  authorship 
has  not  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey  and  the 
Clyde  as  upon  the  banks  of  the  Irwell.     There  is   Mr. 
Ronald  Jeans  of  Liverpool,   Mr.  Hamlen   of  Glasgow, 
Mr.  John  Drinkwater  of  Birmingham.     One  town,  one 
author,  while  to  Manchester  is — the  Manchester  School 
of  Drama. 

Bibliography  :  (i)  Stanley  Houghton — "  The  Works  of 
Stanley  Houghton,"  3  vols.  (Constable  &  Co.) ;  "  Hindle 
Wakes,"  "  The  Younger  Generation,"  "  Five  Short  Plays  " 
(Sidgwick  and  Jackson) ;  "  Independent  Means  "  (Samuel 
French,  Ltd.).  (2)  Allan  Monkhouse — "  Mary  Broome," 
"  The  Education  of  Mr.  Surrage  "  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson) ; 
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"  Four  Tragedies  "  (Duckworth  &  Co.) ;  "  War  Plays  " 
(Constable  &  Co.).  (3)  Harold  Brighouse— "  Hobson's 
Choice,"  "  Garside's  Career  "  (Constable  &  Co.) ;  "  Dealing 
in  Futures,"  "  The  Odd  Man  Out  "  "  Graft  "  (Samuel  French, 
Ltd.) ;  "  Lonesome-Like,"  "  The  Price  of  Coal  "  (Gowans  and 
Grey,  Ltd.) ;  "  The  Doorway,"  "  Spring  in  Bloomsbury  " 
(Joseph  Williams,  Ltd.);  (4)  Judge  E-  A.  Parry— "  The 
Tallyman  and  other  Plays  "  (Sherratt  and  Hughes).  (5)  J. 
Sackville  Martin — "  Cupid  and  the  Styx  "  (Samuel  French, 
Ltd.). 


FAIRY-FOLK. 

you  believe  in  Fairy-folk, 
Old  man  with  the  snow-white  hair  ? 
My  nurse  has  told  me  of  elves  and  sprites 
That  revel  and  dance  in  the  moonlight  nights, 

And  lurk  about  everywhere  ! 
Do  you  believe  in  Fairy-folk, 

Old  man,  O  tell  me  true  ! 
I've  run  away  from  my  home  to-day 
To  try  and  find  where  the  fairies  play, 

And  the  haunt  of  the  pixie  crew  ! 
Do  you  believe  in  Fairy-folk, 

Old  man  with  the  snow-white  hair? 
O  !  are  there  any  that  creep  and  peer, 
With  their  gossamer  dresses  so  pretty  and  queer, 

In  the  dingle  over  there  ? 
Do  you  believe  in  Fairy-folk, 

With    their    beautiful    shining   wings, 
And  elves  that  sit  on  the  toad-stools  brown, 
And  ride  the  air  on  the  thistledown, 

And  dance  in  the  fairy  rings  ? 
Do  you  believe  in  Fairy-folk? 

It  seems  to  me  somehow 

That  the  flowers  would  never  know  where  to  grow 
If  there  wasn't  a  fairy  there  to  show  ! 

Can  you  show  me  a  fairy  now  ? 
Do  you  believe  in  Fairy-folk? 

Because  I  want  to  know 
Just  how  a  fairy  really  looks  ! 
They're  not  alive  in  the  picture-books ! 

And  I  want  to  see  one  so  ! 
Do  I  believe  in  Fairy-folk, 

My  maid  with  the  winsome  air? 
Why,  don't  I  live  with  'em  all  the  day, 
And  watch  'em  flittin'  in  lightsome  play 

As  I  work  in  the  meadow  there  ? 
Do  I  believe  in  Fairy-folk  ? 

Why  !  a  friend  o'  theirs  am  I  ! 

B 
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There's  plenty  about,  I'm  sure,  quite  near! 

I  'spect  they're  frightened  now  you've  come  here  I 

They're  awfully  queer  and  shy  ! 
Do  I  believe  in  Fairy-folk  ? 

I'd  tell  what  I've  seen  and  heard, — 
But  p'rhaps  they're  listenin'  !  they're  so  'cute  ! 
(What's  that  just  there  by  the  oak-tree  root  ? 

Ah  ! — only  a  little  bird  !) 
Do  I  believe  in  Fairy-folk, 

My  maid  with  the  sweet  big  eyes  ? 
Why  !  who  d'ye  think  make  the  daisies  shine, 
And  polish  the  buttercups  Bright  and  fine, 

And  freckle  the  butterflies  ? 
Do  I  believe  in  Fairy-folk — 

Pixies  and  elves  and  things? 
Who  else  could  ride  on  the  thistledown, 
And  sit  about  on  the  toad-stools  brown, 

And  dance  in  the  fairy  rings  ? 
Do  I  believe  in  Fairy-folk? 

Well,  since  you're  askin'  me, — 
Just  watch  about,  and  listen  as  well ! 
(Is  that  an  elf  in  that  foxglove  bell, 

Or  only  a  humble-bee  ?) 
Do  I  believe  in  Fairy-folk  ? 

Why  !  I  could  tell  you  how 
A  wee  sweet  thing  once  talked  with  me 
On  a  summer's  day,  quite  bold  and  free, 

Just  where  you're  standing  now  ! 
Do  I  believe  in  Fairy-folk 

That  lurk  in  the  wildwood  shade  ? 
Well,  just  run  along,  and  you'll  nearly  see 
One  of  'em  hiding  by  yonder  tree  ! 

Now,  run  along  home,  sweet  maid  ! 
Do  I  believe — God  bless  the  bairn  ! 

Like  a  fairy  herself  she  seems ! 
Do  I  believe  in  Fairy-folk  ? 
Well,  well !  a  man  must  have  his  joke, 

And  a  child  must  have  its  dreams  !— LIONEL  BIRCH. 


BOSWELL'S    RECORD    OF    JOHNSON'S 
TABLE-TALK. 

By  F.  W.  E.  BARKER. 

N  the  1 6th  of  May,  1763,  an  event  took  place  which 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  regarded  as  of  any 
significance  by  those  present,  but  was  fraught,  neverthe- 
less, with  momentous  import  to  the  history  of  English 
literature.  On  that  day  James  Boswell,  a  young  Scotch- 
man, 22  years  of  age,  and  apparently  gifted  with  no 
faculty  much  higher  than  that  of  pushing  himself  for- 
ward among  men  greater  than  himself,  was  introduced 
to  Samuel  Johnson. 

At  this  date  Johnson  was  54  years  of  age,  and  was 
awarded  by  common  repute  the  premier  position  among 
Englishmen  of  letters.  The  dictionary  which  had  occu- 
pied him  for  eight  years  had  recently  been  published, 
and  with  the  exception  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets  "  all  his  significant  work  as  an  author  had  been 
accomplished.  He  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
Thrales,  nor  was  the  now  famous  Literary  Club  yet 
established.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  not  conferred  upon  him  until  some  years  later,  but 
he  had  just  been  awarded  a  more  tangible  recognition  of 
his  labours  in  the  form  of  a  Government  pension  of  ^300 
a  year 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  con- 
template the  figure  which  Johnson  presented  about  this 
time.  To  the  casual  observer  of  men  and  manners  his 
appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  The  gaunt  and 
lanky  figure  of  his  youth  had  filled  out  to  huge  propor- 
tions. His  features  were  deeply  marked  with  the  small- 
pox, and  we  are  told  that  the  sight  of  one  eye  had  been 
totally  destroyed  by  this  disease,  while  that  of  the  other 
was  very  defective. 
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He  suffered  from  a  nervous  affection  which  resulted 
in  strange  and  convulsive  movements,  and  doubtless  gave 
rise  to  some  idiosyncracies  which  his  biographer  has 
recorded.  He  walked  with  the  struggling  gait  of  a  man 
in  fetters.  Sometimes  he  felt  compelled  as  he  walked 
along  to  touch  every  post  in  the  street  a  certain  number 
of  times  or  to  place  his  foot  exactly  in  the  centre  of  every 
paving-stone.  At  other  times  he  must  take  a  certain 
number  of  steps,  neither  more  nor  less,  in  approaching 
or  departing  from  a  given  point,  or  must  see  that  his 
right  or  his  left  foot  made  the  first  movement  in  or  out 
of  a  room.  On  failing  in  any  of  these  performances  he 
would  often  stop  suddenly,  and  considering  his  steps 
with  great  earnestness,  turn  back  and  go  over  his  journey 
again  till  this  had  been  achieved  to  his  satisfaction. 

He  was  generally  clad  in  a  suit  of  rusty  brown,  and 
wore  an  old  shrivelled,  unpowdered  wig,  which  was 
rather  too  small  for  his  head.  His  shoes  were  un- 
buckled, his  stockings  ill-drawn  up,  the  knees  of  his 
breeches  untidy,  and  we  have  his  own  confession  that 
he  had  no  passion  for  clean  linen.  All  these  characteris- 
tics were  forgotten,  however,  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
talk,  and  on  reading  Boswell's  description  of  him  at  this 
period,  we  are  reminded  of  his  appearance  nearly  thirty 
years  before,  when  his  future  wife,  who  had  certainly 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  initiated  their  courtship 
with  the  remark,  "  This  is  the  most  sensible  man  that  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  after  his  introduction  to 
the  Thrales,  Johnson  grew  more  careful  as  to  his  dress. 
"  He  got  better  clothes,"  says  Boswell,  "  and  the  dark 
colour  from  which  he  never  deviated  was  enlivened  by 
metal  buttons."  His  wigs,  too,  were  much  better,  and  we 
hear  of  him  taking  considerable  pains  in  selecting  a  pair 
of  silver  buckles  and  being  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  a 
guinea  for  them.  This  however,  was  15  years  later  thari 
the  commencement  of  Boswell's  acquaintance  with  him. 
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Boswell  had  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  an  introduc- 
tion to  Johnson  through  various  friends,  but  so  far  had 
been  disappointed.  At  last,  however,  when  he  was 
sitting  in  the  parlour  of  Tom  Davies,  the  actor  and  book- 
seller, Johnson  came  into  the  shop.  Boswell  was  already 
acquainted  with  Johnson's  antipathy  to  everything 
Scotch,  and  his  eagerness  for  the  meeting  was  mingled 
with  considerable  apprehension.  According  to  the 
biographer,  Davies  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
sense  of  humour,  and  appreciated  the  situation. 

Mr.  Davies  mentioned  my  name  and  respectfully  introduced 
me  to  him.  I  was  much  agitated,  and  recollecting  his 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch  of  which  I  had  heard  much  I 
said  to  Davies,  "  Don't  tell  where  I  come  from."  "  From 
Scotland,"  cried  Davies  roguishly.  "  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  I, 
"  I  do  indeed  come  from  Scotland,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 
"  That,  sir,  I  find  is  what  a  very  great  many  of  your 
countrymen  cannot  help,"  retorted  Johnson.  This  stroke 
stunned  me  a  good  deal,  says  the  future  biographer;  and 
when  we  had  sat  down  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  embarrassed 
and  apprehensive  of  what  might  come  next. 

Johnson  then  addressed  himself  to  Davies,  complain- 
ing that  Garrick  had  refused  him  an  order  for  the  play 
because  he  knew  the  house  would  be  full  and  an  order 
would  be  worth  33.  This  provided  an  opening  which 
Boswell  was  unwilling  to  let  pass.  "  O  Sir,"  said  he, 
*'  I  cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would  grudge  such  a  trifle 
to  you."  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  with  a  stern  look, 
"  I  have  known  David  Garrick  longer  than  you  have 
done,  and  I  know  no  right  you  have  to  talk  to  me  on  this 
subject."  It  must  be  confessed  this  was  not  an 
auspicious  beginning,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  Boswell 
that  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  discouraged.  He 
tells  us  he  remained  upon  the  field  not  wholly  dis- 
comforted, and  he  retained  his  presence  of  mind  suffi- 
ciently to  record  at  least  some  of  the  conversation  that 
ensued. 
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He  called  upon  Johnson  a  few  days  later,  and  finding 
him  in  a  good  humour,  mustered  courage  to  refer  to  the 
rebuff  he  had  received  at  their  first  interview.  "  Pooh, 
pooh,"  said  Johnson,  "  never  mind  these  things,  come 
to  me  as  often  as  you  can.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you." 

The  friendship  that  ensued  issurely  one  of  the  strangest 
in  the  history  of  English  literature.  What  community 
of  interest  there  could  be  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
for  Boswell's  conversation  was  by  no  means  replete  with 
wisdom  or  even  suggestive  of  a  thoughtful  or  intelligent 
mind.  There  is,  however,  no  possibility  of  doubt  that 
the  friendship  was  genuine  on  both  sides.  Many  letters 
from  Johnson  and  journeys  undertaken  with  Boswell,  as 
well  as  the  testimony  of  mutual  friends,  prove  the  depth 
of  his  affection  for  his  biographer. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  Boswell 
appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  writing  of  the  biography. 
He  recorded  as  much  as  he  could  remember  of  Johnson's 
conversation  on  the  first  few  occasions  they  were  together, 
and  as  the  acquaintance  grew  and  their  habits  of  inti- 
macy developed,  he  devoted  himself  more  assiduously 
to  his  congenial  task.  Hardly  anything  that  fell  from 
the  great  man's  lips  was  regarded  as  too  trivial  to  be 
recorded.  Sometimes  he  naively  apologises  for  not  pre- 
serving a  record  of  every  word,  and  sometimes  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  condition  of  Boswell  during 
the  evenings  did  not  permit  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
without  a  break.  At  first  he  appears  to  have  contented 
himself  with  setting  down  as  much  as  he  could  remember 
on  reaching  his  lodgings,  but  after  a  time  this  method 
was  rejected  as  inadequate,  and  thenceforth  he  sat  in 
Johnson's  presence  with  notebook  and  pencil  ready  to 
hand.  He  goes  so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  express 
his  regret  that  Johnson's  other  acquaintances  did  not 
follow  his  example  in  this  respect,  but  we  may  be  thank- 
ful that  they  were  more  restrained  in  their  enthusiasm, 
for  the  spectacle  of  a  circle  of  passive  buckets  continually 
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waiting  to  be  pumped  into  might  well  have  dried  the 
erstwhile  perennial  fountain  at  its  source. 

The  precise  method  adopted  by  Boswell  in  reporting 
the  conversations  is  in  some  degree  a  mystery.  It  seems 
rather  extraordinary  that  any  circle  of  friends  who  were 
used  to  converse  with  freedom  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics, 
including  the  characters  and  doings  of  mutual  acquaint- 
ances, would  tolerate  the  persistent  taking  of  notes  by 
any  of  their  number,  and  yet  we  have  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  Boswell  pursued  this  method  regularly.  It 
is  difficult  to  admit  also  that  anyone,  however  keen  his 
memory,  could  absorb  and  retain  with  certainty  so  much 
of  the  conversation  as  is  reported  in  the  biography. 

We  know  that  Boswell  was  not  proficient  in  any 
method  of  shorthand  as  this  manner  of  reporting  is 
understood  to-day,  but  he  made  use  of  a  shorthand  of 
his  own  which  consisted  in  the  putting  down  of  catch 
words  in  a  more  or  less  abbreviated  form,  and  his  prac- 
tice was  to  fill  in  the  gaps  after  as  short  an  interval  as 
he  found  practicable.  We  know  he  was  gifted  with  a 
retentive  memory,  and  we  may  be  sure  he  was  extra- 
ordinarily industrious  in  his  method  of  reporting.  He 
tells  us  when  speaking  of  an  early  period  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Johnson,  that  he  sat  up  four  nights  in  a  single 
week  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  conversations. 
In  course  of  time  the  task  would  become  easier  to  him. 
He  attended  so  frequently  on  Johnson,  and  listened  so 
attentively  to  all  his  words,  that  by  degrees  he  became 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  atmosphere  of  his  thought 
and  his  manner  of  speech — impregnated  with  the  John- 
sonian ether,  as  he  expresses  it.  Constant  practice 
would  thus  render  him  increasingly  proficient,  not  only 
in  recording  what  he  was  able  to  remember  by  the  aid 
of  his  notes,  but  in  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  true  John- 
sonian manner.  In  view  of  the  obvious  limitation  of 
human  faculties  we  are  hardly  justified  in  accepting  the 
conversations  as  infallible  records  in  respect  of  every 
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word  that  is  set  down,  but  the  whole  of  Johnson's  talk, 
as  recorded  in  Boswell's  book,  is  so  uniformly  character- 
istic that  the  practically  unanimous  acceptance  of  the 
record  as  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  portrait  in 
biographical  literature  is  amply  justified. 

Readers  of  the  book  do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
Boswell  was  by  no  means  content  with  reporting  the 
flow  of  talk.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  stream  did  not 
rise  spontaneously  he  grew  fertile  in  expedients  for 
stimulating  it.  He  continually  exerted  his  ingenuity 
in  leading  the  conversation  into  promising  channels,  and 
strove  by  direct  questioning  to  elicit  Johnson's  opinions 
on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  On  one  occasion  he 
pumped  the  great  man  successfully  as  to  what  he  would 
do  if  he  found  himself  shut  up  in  a  castle  alone  with  a 
newly-born  babe,  and  the  record  of  this  remarkable  con- 
versation may  be  found  at  full  length  in  the  biography. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  his  zeal  not  infrequently 
outran  his  discretion,  but  no  rebuff,  however  well  de- 
served, sufficed  to  damp  his  ardour  and  perseverance. 
Over  and  over  again,  by  the  sheer  importunity  of  his 
questioning,  he  forced  Johnson  to  silence  him  with  rude- 
ness when  nothing  but  rudeness  would  suffice.  "Sir," 
said  the  latter  at  the  end  of  a  weary  cross-questioning, 
"You  have  but  two  topics,  yourself  and  me,  and  I  am 
sick  of  both." 

Though  few  men  would  have  ventured  to  adopt  such 
methods  or  to  push  them  to  such  extremes,  we  may  be 
thankful  for  Boswell's  ill-mannered  pertinacity,  and 
should  award  him  ungrudging  praise  for  the  devoted  in- 
genuity which  he  exercized  in  creating  situations  for  his 
great  protagonist.  Otherwise,  the  journey  to  the 
Hebrides  would  never  have  taken  place,  and  that  most 
entertaining  supplement  which  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses is  an  integral  part  of  the  biography,  could  never 
have  been  written.  And  where  can  we  find  in  any 
biography  so  signal  a  triumph  of  ingenious  and  pertina- 
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cious  diplomacy  as  the  manner  in  which  the  meeting 
between  Johnson  and  Wilkes  was  devised,  and  after 
many  doubtful  perils  was  finally  consummated  ?  It  may, 
of  course,  be  urged  that  a  truer  respect  for  Johnson's 
dignity  would  have  preserved  him  from  what  was  un- 
commonly like  a  trick,  but  nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  not  only  did  Johnson  good  humouredly  acquiesce  in 
the  situation,  but  BoswelPs  record  of  the  conversation 
that  ensued  is  worthy  of  the  pains  that  brought  it  about. 

It  is  recognised  in  these  days  that,  in  spite  of  his 
faults  and  shortcomings,  Boswell  was  by  no  means  the 
empty  fool  that  Macaulay  has  represented.  He  certainly 
possessed  some  notable  qualities  without  which  his  in- 
dustry and  devotion,  even  if  multiplied  ten-fold,  would 
have  produced  a  much  less  valuable  book. 

A  keen  dramatic  instinct  was  undoubtedly  one  of  his 
gifts,  resulting  as  it  did  in  an  admirable  setting  of  his 
good  things  with  just  sufficient  introductory  and  subsi- 
diary matter  as  is  needful  to  bring  out  the  humour  or 
significance  of  the  situation. 

He  was  gifted  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  humour 
which  prompted  him  to  record  innumerable  scenes  and 
touches  of  characterization  in  respect  of  both  Johnson 
and  his  companions.  Some  of  these  may  appear  almost 
trivial  when  taken  singly,  but  their  cumulative  effect 
adds  very  greatly  to  our  intimate  realization  of  Johnson's 
circle.  We  could  ill  spare  the  flashlight  glimpse  of 
Campbell,  a  pious  man  who  had  not  been  inside  of  a 
church  for  many  years,  but  shewed  his  good  principles 
by  never  passing  a  church  without  pulling  off  his  hat, 
nor  the  characteristic  speech  in  which  Johnson  accounted 
for  the  discontinuance  of  his  visits  to  Campbell's  house. 
"  I  used  to  go  pretty  often  to  Campbell's,  till  I  began 
to  consider  that  the  shoals  of  Scotchmen  who  flocked 
about  him  might  probably  say  when  anything  of  mine 
was  well  done,  '  Ay,  ay,  he  has  learnt  this  of  Cawmell.'  ' 

The  caustic  saying  of  Beauclerk,  again  to  the  effect 
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that  he  could  not  conceive  a  more  humiliating  situation 
than  to  be  clapped  on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies,  reveals 
the  speaker  quite  as  effectually  as  the  object  of  his 
satire.  Other  conspicuous  members  of  the  circle,  such 
as  Dr.  Burney,  Bennet  Langdon,  David  Garrick,  Gold- 
smith, Bishop  Percy,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Dr. 
Robertson,  are  presented  consistently  in  like  manner, 
and  Boswell's  own  ineptitudes  and  frailties  are  by  no 
means  spared.  What  could  be  more  ludicrous,  if  not 
exactly  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  book,  than  the 
short  conversation  on  Johnson's  willingness  to  believe 
in  "second  sight."  "He  is  only  willing  to  believe," 
said  Boswell.  "  I  do  believe.  The  evidence  is  enough 
for  me,  though  not  for  his  great  mind.  What  will  not 
fill  a  quart  bottle  will  fill  a  pint  bottle.  I  am  filled  with 
belief."  "  Are  you  ?"  said  Colman,  "  then  cork  it  up." 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  genuine  artistic 
instinct  is  displayed  by  Boswell  in  filling  in  the  portrait 
of  Johnson  himself.  His  faculty  of  observation  was 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  add  to  the  realism  of  the  figure 
and  nothing  that  was  truly  characteristic  was  re- 
garded as  unimportant.  Credit  should  be  given  too  for 
the  courage  which  set  conventional  methods  of  compiling 
biography  at  defiance.  The  description  already  given 
of  Johnson's  appearance  is  founded  on  Boswell's  record, 
and  such  a  passage  as  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  an 
example  of  the  method  employed  : — 

While  talking  or  even  musing  as  he  sat  in  his  chair  he 
commonly  shook  his  head  in  a  tremulous  manner,  moving 
his  body  backwards  and  forwards  and  rubbing  his  left  knee 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  the 
intervals  of  articulating  he  made  various  sounds  with  his 
mouth  sometimes  as  if  ruminating  or  what  is  called  chewing 
the  cud,  sometimes  giving  a  half  whistle,  sometimes  making 
his  tongue  play  backwards  from  the  roof  of  his  mouth  as  if 
clucking  like  a  hen  and  sometimes  protruding  it  against  his 
upper  gums  in  front,  as  if  pronouncing  quickly  under  his 
breath,  "  too,  too,  too " — all  this  accompanied  sometimes 
with  a  thoughtful  look  but  more  frequently  with  a  smile. 
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Boswell  deems  it  necessary  to  anticipate  "  the  sneering 
jocularity  "  of  some  readers  by  a  quasi  apology  for  this 
passage  and  others  of  like  nature,  but  we  may  be  thankful 
that  he  held  to  his  own  sound  judgment  in  the  matter 
for  such  passages  as  these  are  only  second  to  the  inimi- 
table records  of  conversation  in  giving  the  biography  its 
unique  and  unfailing  charm. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  combined  to  render  conver- 
sation more  congenial  to  Johnson  than  writing.  He  was 
always  indisposed  to  exertion,  and  in  the  Prayers  and 
Meditations  frequently  reproaches  himself  for  a  sluggish 
disposition,  and  registers  resolutions  for  amendment. 
His  indifferent  health  was  doubtless  responsible  for  this 
failing  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  but  whatever 
the  cause  this  indisposition  for  active  work  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  troublesome  to  him  at  the  time  of  his 
first  acquaintance  with  Boswell,  and  his  dilatory  habits 
were  a  source  of  irritation  to  those  who  employed  him. 
When  the  last  sheets  of  the  dictionary  were  conveyed  to 
the  publisher  Johnson  asked  the  messenger  on  his  return 
what  the  publisher  had  said.  "Thank  God,  I  have  done 
with  him  !"  was  the  report.  "  I  am  glad  that  he  thanks 
God  for  anything,"  said  Johnson. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  he  ever  put  pen  to  paper  except  under  the 
impulsion  of  actual  necessity.  We  know  that  Rasselas 
was  written  in  a  week  to  discharge  the  expenses  of  his 
mother's  funeral  and  other  debts,  and  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare  was  only  completed  when  the  obligation 
of  publishing  a  work  for  which  he  had  already  received 
subscriptions  was  threatening  to  become  a  scandal. 
"None  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote  except  for  money," 
he  said,  and  knowing  his  disposition  as  we  do,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  ceased  to  take  the  profession 
of  author  seriously  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  indepen- 
dent. On  the  other  hand,  conversation  which  may 
almost  be  defined  as  the  natural  resource  of  the  indolent 
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man  of  letters  became  at  first  a  recreation  and  then  the 
absorbing  interest  of  his  life.  He  had  always  regarded 
it  as  an  art  that  was  worth  acquiring  even  at  considerable 
cost.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  once  asked  him  how  he  had 
managed  to  attain  such  remarkable  facility  in  expressing 
himself.  He  replied  that  he  had  always  made  it  a  rule 
to  talk  his  very  best  on  every  occasion,  and  had  prac- 
tised assiduously  to  that  end.  He  tells  us  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  used  to  choose  the  wrong  side  in  a 
debate  because  most  ingenious  things  could  be  said 
upon  it,  and  this  characteristic  is  sometimes  apparent  in 
his  maturer  conversation.  His  natural  tendency  to 
melancholy  drove  him  more  and  more  into  society  when 
the  need  for  constant  work  was  no  longer  urgent.  The 
great  business  of  his  life,  he  said,  was  to  escape  from 
himself.  A  favourite  theme  in  both  his  writings  and 
his  conversation  was  the  unattainable  nature  of  human 
happiness,  but  one  is  tempted  to  think  he  was  as  nearly 
contented  as  possible  when  surrounded  by  a  chosen  circle 
of  friends  who  would  stay  with  him  almost  as  long  as  he 
felt  inclined  to  talk. 

His  grievance  against  John  Wesley  was  that  the  latter 
coufd  not  always  remain  till  his  talk  was  finished. 
"John  Wesley's  conversation  is  good,"  he  said,  "but 
he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged  to  go  at  a 
certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who 
loves  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out  as  I  do." 

In  one  respect  Johnson's  conversational  powers 
differed  from  those  of  some  famous  talkers  of  a  later 
period.  He  did  not  pour  forth,  like  Coleridge  or 
Macaulay,  a  monologue  of  rhetoric  which  shewed  at  its 
best  when  least  interrupted  and  often  flowed  over  and 
submerged  his  fellow  talkers.  On  the  contrary,  he 
shone  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  the  ball  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  field  was  open  to  all,  and  victory 
went  to  the  practised  player.  He  loved  the  interchange 
of  mind  with  mind.  °  Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow,  he  fairly 
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puts  his  mind  to  yours,"  he  said,  but  perhaps  his  ideal 
of  conversation  was  a  combat  of  wits.  Speaking  of 
Edmund  Burke  when  he  felt  unwell  and  unable  to  exert 
himself,  he  said  "  That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers, 
were  I  to  see  Burke  now  it  would  kill  me."  The  call 
to  arms  was  always  irresistible,  and  when  at  the  close  of 
a  wordy  duel  the  victory  remained  with  him,  as  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  generally  did,  his  satisfaction  was  complete. 
"  We  had  good  talk,  sir,"  he  said  to  Boswell  after  an 
evening  during  which  the  contest  had  raged  more  keenly 
than  usual.  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  Boswell  with  sincere 
flattery,  "  You  tossed  and  gored  several  persons."  It 
must  be  admitted  that  occasionally  his  victory  was  due 
to  a  quibble  or  to  an  adroit  turning  of  the  question  which 
invested  his  opponent  with  a  ludicrous  appearance  hardly 
warranted  by  the  occasion.  When  forced  into  a  corner 
and  held  at  bay  he  scrupled  not  to  benefit  by  almost  any 
expedient  that  might  disconcert  his  adversary.  During 
an  argument  with  Mrs.  Thrale  on  the  merits  of  Prior's 
poems,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Prior  wrote  of 
love  like  a  man  who  had  never  felt  it,  and  "  repeated 
the  song  Alexis  shunned  his  fellow  swains  in  so  ludicrous 
a  manner,"  says  Boswell,  "as  to  make  us  all  wonder 
how  anyone  could  have  been  pleased  with  such  fantasti- 
cal stuff."  On  Mrs.  Thrale  still  continuing  to  argue,  he 
silenced  her  by  saying  "  My  dear  lady,  talk  no  more 
of  this.  Nonsense  can  be  defended  but  by  nonsense." 
On  another  occasion  Boswell  thought  that  by  pressing 
the  question  home  he  could  score  a  victory,  but  the 
veteran  interposed  with  a  crushing  retort,  "  My  dear 
Boswell,  let's  have  no  more  of  this,  you'll  make  nothing 
of  it.  I'd  rather  have  you  whistle  a  Scotch  tune." 
This  practice  was  the  occasion  of  an  observation  by  Gold- 
smith, who  adopted  an  expression  used  by  Gibber,  the 
truth  of  which  had  probably  been  driven  home  by  re- 
peated experience.  "There  is  no  arguing  with  John- 
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son,"  He  said,  "for  if  his  pistol  misses  fire  he  knocks 
you  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it." 

Among  Johnson's  conspicuous  attractions  as  a  talker 
was  his  habit  of  illustrating  an  argument  with  an  apt 
simile.  A  gentleman  said  in  his  presence  that  a  cong6 
d'e"lire  had  not  the  force  of  a  command  but  might  be 
regarded  as  a  strong  recommendation.  "  Sir,"  replied 
he,  "it  is  such  a  recommendation  as  if  I  should  throw 
you  out  of  a  two-pair  of  stairs'  window  and  recommend 
you  to  fall  soft." 

On  another  occasion  Boswell  asked  the  question, 
"  Pray,  sir,  is  not  Foote  an  infidel?"  "  I  do  not  know, 
sir,  that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel,"  replied  Johnson,  "but 
if  he  be  an  infidel,  he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is  an  infidel ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  never  thought  upon  the  subject." 
"  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Boswell,  "  he  has  thought  super- 
ficially, and  seized  the  first  notions  which  occurred  to 
his  mind."  "Why  then,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "he 
is  still  like  a  dog,  that  snatches  the  piece  next  him." 

At  all  times  he  delighted  to  expose  a  fallacy.  Boswell 
mentioned  that  he  and  two  other  authors  had  joined  in 
writing  critical  strictures  on  a  certain  play,  and  that  one 
of  the  trio  had  afterwards  repented  of  the  criticism  on  the 
score  that  none  of  the  critics  could  write  as  good  a  play. 
"  Why  no,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  this  is  not  just  reason- 
ing. You  may  abuse  a  tragedy  though  you  cannot 
write  one.  You  may  scold  a  carpenter  who  has  made 
you  a  table  though  you  cannot  make  a  table.  It  is  not 
your  business  to  make  tables." 

He  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  faculty 
of  delivering  an  opinion  in  the  epigrammatic  form  so 
effectual  in  closing  a  discussion.  After  some  of  John- 
son's sayings  the  presentment  of  simple  reasoning  would 
appear  to  most  persons  an  anti-climax.  Boswell  told 
him  on  one  occasion  of  a  lady  whose  husband  had  been 
guilty  of  numerous  infidelities,  and  who  claimed  in 
consequence  a  like  freedom  for  herself.  Johnson  argued 
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that  to  the  contract  of  marriage  there  was  a  third  party, 
society,  and  emphasized  also  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
question  with  its  highest  and  most  sacred  obligation. 
"  But,  sir,"  said  Boswell,  "  this  lady  does  not  want  that 
the  contract  should  be  dissolved ;  she  only  argues  that 
she  may  indulge  herself  in  gallantries  with  equal  free- 
dom as  her  husband  does,  provided  she  takes  care  not 
to  introduce  a  spurious  issue  into  his  family."  "  This 
fady  of  yours,  sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  for  a  brothel," 
replied  Johnson. 

He  hated  all  forms  of  sophistry  which  are  likely  to 
imperil  a  clear  vision  of  elementary  moral  principles. 
On  one  occasion  Boswell  told  him  of  a  person  who  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  if  the  fellow  does  not 
think  as  he  speaks  he  is  lying,  and  I  see  not  what  honour 
he  can  propose  to  himself  from  having  the  character  of  a 
liar.  But  if  he  does  really  think  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  virtue  and  vice,  why,  sir,  when  he  leaves 
our  houses  let  us  count  our  spoons." 

The  same  theme  was  dealt  with  in  a  famous  conversa- 
tion at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dilly,  the  publisher,  where  he 
held  forth  against  the  unwholesome  doctrine  that  private 
vice  may  conduce  to  public  benefit. 

"  This  is  the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious  by  ascertaining 
whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced  by  it  upon  the  whole 
which  is  the  case  in  all  vice.  No  sir,  it  is  clear  that  the 
happiness  of  society  depends  on  virtue  .  .  .  Without  truth 
there  must  be  a  dissolution  of  society.  As  it  is  there  is  so 
little  truth  that  we  are  almost  afraid  to  trust  our  ears,  but 
how  should  we  be  if  falsehood  were  multiplied  ten  times. 
Society  is  held  together  by  communication  and  information, 
and  I  remember  this  remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's,  '  Do 
the  devils  lie?  No,  for  then  Hell  could  not  subsist.'  " 

At  another  time  he  gives  us  to  understand  that  courage 
is  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  because  unless  a  man  has 
that  virtue  he  has  no  security  for  preserving  any  other, 
but  we  know  that  truth  was  held  at  least  equally  high 
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in  his  esteem,  and  there  is  hardly  a  single  theme  which 
is  emphasized  so  fully  in  his  discourses.  "  I  know  not 
any  crime  so  great  that  a  man  could  contrive  to  commit 
as  poisoning  the  sources  of  eternal  truth,"  he  said,  and 
even  the  smallest  and  apparently  most  trivial  deviation 
from  the  truth,  due  may  be  only  to  carelessness  or  to 
habits  of  inexact  observation,  was  sure  to  draw  forth 
a  rebuke  from  him.  He  frequently  expostulated  with 
Mrs.  Thrale  on  her  inaccuracy  in  narration.  He  held 
forth  on  this  subject  one  morning  at  Streatham,  and  his 
hostess  remonstrated  on  the  ground  that  slight  variations 
in  narrative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day  if  one 
is  not  perpetually  watching.  "Well,  madam,"  said  he, 
•"  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watching.  It  is  more 
from  carelessness  about  truth  than  from  intentional  lying 
that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world." 

On  another  occasion  he  talked  seriously  to  Boswell 
with  regard  to  this  failing  of  the  same  lady.  "  I  told  her, 
'  Madam,  you  are  contented  to  hear  every  day  said  to  you, 
what  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  for  rather  than 
hear.'  You  know,  sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died 
rather  than  bear  to  be  told  they  had  uttered  a  falsehood." 
His  aversion  to  falsehood  of  any  kind  led  him  to  reflect 
on  some  of  the  conventional  attitudes  on  which  social 
intercourse  has  always  been  accustomed  to  sustain  itself. 
A  famous  utterance  which  is  sometimes  misinterpreted 
arose  out  of  his  uncompromising  honesty  in  this  direc- 
tion. While  he  was  willing  to  tolerate  conventional 
expressions  he  would  not  allow  people  to  deceive  them- 
selves by  a  complacent  assumption  of  what  they  did  not 
really  feel. 

"  My  dear  friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant.  You  may  talk 
as  other  people  do.  You  may  say  to  a  man,  '  Sir,  I  am  your 
most  humble  servant.'  You  are  not  his  most  humble  servant. 
You  may  say,  '  These  are  sad  times,  it  is  a  melancholy  thing 
to  be  reserved  to  such  times.'  You  don't  mind  the  times. 
You  tell  a  man,  '  I  am  sorry  you  had  such  bad  weather  the 
last  day  of  your  journey  and  were  so  much  wet-'  You  don't 
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care  sixpence  whether  he  was  wet  or  dry.  You  may  talk 
in  this  manner,  it  is  a  mode  of  talking  in  Society,  but  don't 
think  foolishly." 

He  was  always  ready  to  expose  the  affectation  of 
opinions  which  people  were  not  prepared  to  apply  to  the 
actual  conduct  of  life,  and  was  fond  of  narrating  how  he 
met  the  arguments  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Macaulay  to 
the  effect  that  differences  of  rank  should  be  abolished 
on  the  score  of  the  equality  of  all  men. 

"  Sir,  there  is  a  Mrs.  Macaulay  in  this  town,  a  great 
republican.  One  day  when  I  was  at  her  house  I  put  on  a 
very  grave  countenance  and  said  to  her,  '  Madam,  I  am  now 
become  a  convert  to  your  way  of  thinking.  I  am  convinced 
that  all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  to  give 
you  an  unquestionable  proof,  madam,  that  I  am  in  earnest, 
here  is  a  very  sensible,  civil  well-behaved  citizen,  your  foot- 
man ;  I  desire  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  and  dine 
with  us.'  I  thus,  sir,  shewed  her  the  absurdity  of  the 
levelling  doctrine.  She  has  never  liked  me  since." 

His  perception  of  the  motives  of  human  conduct  was 
extraordinarily  keen,  and  at  times  this  clearness  of  vision 
must  have  proved  disconcerting  to  some  of  his  auditors. 
He  tells  us  he  said  to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent : 
"  Madam,  you  are  here  not  for  the  love  of  virtue  but  the 
fear  of  vice."  She  said  she  should  remember  this  as  long 
as  she  lived,  but  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Boswell 
that  it  was  rather  rough  on  the  lady  to  impress  on  her 
this  view  of  a  situation  which  at  that  time  was  past 
remedy. 

Though  his  judgment  in  all  important  matters  was 
generally  sound,  his  prejudices  in  certain  directions  were 
strong.  To  utter  Whig  sentiments  in  his  presence  was 
almost  as  dangerous  as  waving  the  proverbial  red  rag 
in  the  face  of  a  bull.  "  Whiggism  is  a  negation  of  all 
principle,"  he  said  once  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Langton ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  during  a  discussion  with  Sir 
Adam  Ferguson,  he  commenced  a  defence  of  the  Crown 
with  the  words  "  Sir,  I  perceive  you  are  a  vile  Whig.'* 

c 
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In  the  same  way  his  feeling  against  Wilkes  was  doubt- 
less responsible  for  the  questionable  aphorism  "  Patriot- 
ism is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  His  prejudice 
against  Scotland  and  all  that  hailed  therefrom  was  suffi- 
ciently notorious  to  justify  Boswell's  misgivings  before 
their  first  interview,  and  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of 
Scotchmen  and  the  barrenness  of  their  country  were  sub- 
jects which  afforded  him  constant  sport.  "'  Seeing  Scot- 
land," he  said,  "  is  only  seeing  a  worse  England,,  it  is 
seeing  the  flower  gradually  fade  away  to  the  naked 
stalk."  The  tale  of  his  losing  a  stick  in  the  Hebrides 
is  well  known.  On  someone  suggesting  that  it  might 
be  recovered,  he  declined  to  believe  it  had  not  been 
stolen.  "  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  man  who  has 
got  it  will  part  with  it.  Consider,  sir,  the  value  of  such  a 
piece  of  timber  here." 

Equally  notorious  is  his  comparison  of  learning  among 
Scotchmen  to  bread  in  a  besieged  town  :  "  Where  every 
man  gets  a  little,  but  no  man  gets  a  full  meal." 

Most  of  his  Scotch  acquaintances  were  sufficiently  dis- 
creet not  to  expose  their  native  land  to  the  play  of  his 
wit,  but  Robertson,  the  historian,  was  on  one  occasion 
taken  off  his  guard.  "  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  he,  "allow  me 
to  say  that  in  one  respect  I  have  the  advantage  of  you ; 
when  you  were  in  Scotland  you  would  not  come  to  hear 
any  of  our  preachers,  whereas  when  I  am  here  I  attend 
your  public  worship  without  scruple."  "Why,  sir," 
replied  Johnson,  "  that  is  not  so  extraordinary ;  the  King 
of  Siam  sent  ambassadors  to  Louis  XIV,  but  Louis  XIV 
sent  none  to  the  King  of  Siam." 

Another  acquaintance  disdaining  the  poet's  injunction 
that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  thought  fit  to 
take  his  measure  on  the  same  subject.  He  asked  John- 
son what  he  thought  of  Scotland.  This  was  fair  provo- 
cation, and  Johnson's  reply  was  characteristic.  "  That 
it  is  a  very  vile  country  to  be  sure,"  said  he.  "Well, 
sir,"  said  the  questioner  a  little  mortified,  "  God  made 
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it."  "Certainly  he  did"  retorted  the  Doctor,  "but  we 
must  always  remember  that  he  made  it  for  Scotchmen, 
and  comparisons  are  odious,  Mr.  Strahan,  but  God  made 
hell." 

But  the  crowning  retort  on  this  subject  was  provoked 
by  a  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  referred  on  one  occasion  to  the 
number  of  noble  wild  prospects  in  Scottish  landscape. 
"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  you  have  a  great  many. 
Norway,  too,  has  noble  wild  prospects,  and  Lapland  is 
remarkable  for  prodigious  noble  wild  prospects.  But, 
sir,  let  me  tell  you  the  noblest  prospect  which  a 
Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the  high  road  that  leads  him  to 
England." 

It  was  probably  in  some  measure  the  "  clannishness  " 
of  Scotchmen  away  from  their  native  land  that  provoked 
some  of  these  utterances,  and  the  humorous  left-handed 
compliment  he  paid  to  Ireland  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance. "  No,  sir,"  the  Irish  are  a  fair  people,  they 
never  speak  well  of  one  another." 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  these  prejudices  of  which 
so  much  can  easily  be  made  were  modified  considerably 
in  Johnson's  later  years.  Experience  taught  him  that 
Whigs  were  not  all  vile  charlatans,  that  Scotland  con- 
tained a  few  trees,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  her  off- 
spring were  not  destined  to  die  in  hemp.  Moreover,  it  is 
obvious  to  the  reader  of  Boswell's  record  that  the  expres- 
sion of  these  opinions  was  continued  from  a  humorous 
sense  of  the  capital  he  could  make  of  them  in  conversa- 
tion long  after  they  had  ceased  to  have  any  foundation 
in  genuine  conviction.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  his 
prejudices  were  less  obviously  playful.  He  could  see 
little  merit  in  Swift's  writings  and  frequently  disparaged 
them.  Speaking  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  when  once  big  and  little  men  had  been 
thought  of  it  was  very  easy  to  do  all  the  rest,  but  after 
discussion  was  prevailed  on  to  allow  considerable  merit 
to  other  inventions  in  this  classic.  He  could  not  with- 
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hold  admiration  from  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  but  covered  him- 
self by  the  reflection  that  it  was  so  superior  to  all  Swift's 
other  writings  that  he  could  hardly  be  the  author  of  it. 
He  maintained  a  like  attitude  towards  Fielding,  and  his 
preference  for  Richardson  is  well  known.  "There  is 
more  knowledge  of  the  heart  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's 
than  in  all  Tom  Jones,"  he  said.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  on  another  occasion  he  passed 
the  bounds  of  sober  criticism  altogether  when  he  called 
Fielding  a  blockhead,  explaining  the  epithet  in  charac- 
teristic fashion  by  saying  he  was  a  barren  rascal.  At 
the  same  time  he  made  the  astonishing  confession  that 
he  had  never  read  Joseph  Andrews,  and  this  statement 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  prejudice  seem  extraordinary 
in  view  of  his  admission  that  he  read  Amelia  through 
from  beginning  to  end  without  stopping. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  by  various  hands  on  the 
roughness  of  Johnson's  conversational  manner,  and  it  is 
idle  to  deny  that  his  method  of  conducting  a  dispute 
occasionally  gave  offence.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor 
of  Ashbourne,  with  whom  Johnson  was  on  friendly  and 
intimate  terms,  said  to  Boswell  on  one  occasion  "  He  is  a 
man  of  a  very  clear  head,  great  power  of  words,  and  a 
very  gay  imagination,  but  there  is  no  disputing  with 
him.  He  will  not  hear  you,  and  having  a  louder  voice 
than  you,  must  roar  you  down,"  and  a  few  pages  further 
on  we  read  of  an  episode  which  may  account  for  this 
expression  of  opinion.  Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to 
bleed,  he  said  it  was  because  he  had  omitted  to  have 
himself  blooded  after  a  quarter  of  a  year's  interval.  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was  a  great  dabbler  in  medicine,  disap- 
proved of  periodical  bleeding,  and  Boswell  records  the 
reasons  he  gave  for  his  disapproval 

"  I  do  not  like  to  take  an  emetic,"  said  Taylor,  "  for  fear 
of  breaking  some  small  vessels."  "  Poh,"  said  Johnson,  "  if 
you  have  so  many  things  that  will  break  you  had  better  break 
your  neck  at  once,  ani\  there's  an  end  on't.  You  will  break 
no  small  vessels,"  blowing  with  high  derision. 
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In  face  of  such  evidence  as  this  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  he  was  grossly  rude  at  times,  but  a  natural  irritability 
arising  out  of  physical  conditions  probably  accounted  in 
some  measure  for  these  lapses.  The  acquaintances 
formed,  too,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  London 
would  tend  to  encourage  him  in  roughness,  and  when 
he  mixed  later  with  more  refined  society  his  habits  were 
so  far  formed  that  not  only  was  a  radical  change  impos- 
sible, but  he  was  even  unconscious  of  his  deficiency. 
He  seems  to  have  realized  with  difficulty  that  people 
could  feel  hurt  by  being  violently  assaulted  in  conversa- 
tion, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
he  was  guiltless  of  intentional  breach  of  manners.  He 
said  on  one  occasion  with  perfect  sincerity,  "  I  think 
myself  a  very  polite  man,"  and  is  reported  to  have  gone 
even  further  than  this  when  he  wound  up  a  narrative 
with  the  astonishing  assertion  "  You  will  observe  that  I 
am  well  bred  to  a  degree  of  needless  scrupulosity." 

In  justice  to  Johnson  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  his 
most  violent  denunciations  were  uttered  so  obviously  in 
playfulness  that  it  is  needless  to  defend  him  from  dis- 
courtesy, and  in  spite  of  occasional  asperities  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  conversation  is  characterized  by  much 
more  agreeable  qualities  than  a  faculty  for  giving  or 
receiving  blows.  Boswell  warns  us  expressly  against 
the  assumption  that  roughness  was  a  general  character- 
istic. "  On  the  contrary,"  he  tells  us,  "  the  truth  is  that 
much  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  he  was  civil,  nay  polite 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  so  much  so  that  many 
gentlemen  who  were  long  acquainted  with  him  never 
received  or  even  heard  a  severe  expression  from  him." 

Many  of  the  ample  records  of  his  talk  are  characterized 
by  an  even  amiable  complaisance,  and  the  more  care- 
fully we  study  Boswell's  record  the  more  we  feel  disposed 
to  admit  that  his  summing  up  of  this  important  aspect 
of  the  matter  is  justified  amply  by  the  evidence. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  if  his  offences  in  this 
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respect  had  been  either  serious  or  very  frequent  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  account  for  the  large  and  increasing 
circle  of  friends  he  continued  to  gather  round  him.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  a  single 
friend  through  roughness  in  conversation.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  probably  suffered  as  much  as  anyone, 
was  present  at  his  death  bed,  and  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  and  Burke's  testimony  is  given  in  his  own  words. 

Tis  well  for  a  man  if  when  he  comes  to  die  he  has  nothing 
heavier  on  his  conscience  than  having  been  a  little  rough  in 
conversation. 

The  substantial  merit  of  Johnson's  conversation  was 
of  course  fully  realized  in  his  own  time.  While  he  did 
not  rank  with  Bentley  or  Warburton  in  respect  of 
scholarship,  his  knowledge  of  literature  was  very  exten- 
sive. Dr.  Adam  Smith  observed  to  Boswell  that  John- 
son knew  more  books  than  any  man  alive,  and  if  this 
was  not  strictly  true,  his  amazingly  retentive  memory 
enabled  him  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  all  he  read.  His 
knowledge  of  books  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own 
language.  He  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar  and  a 
moderately  good  Grecian,  and  had  also  some  acquaint- 
ance with  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  literature.  It  was 
difficult  to  mention  a  book  of  any  note  that  he  was  not 
familiar  with,  and  in  most  cases  he  could  give  at  least 
as  good  an  account  of  it  as  any  of  those  present.  He 
was  ever  ready  with  quotations,  and  if  his  criticism  was 
not  always  perfectly  sound  he  was  generally  able  to  give 
at  least  plausible  reasons  for  the  position  he  took  up. 
His  serious  attention  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
study  of  books,  but  embraced  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  subjects.  His  mind  was  enormously  receptive. 
"There  is  nothing,"  he  said  to  Boswell,  "so  minute 
or  inconsiderable  that  I  would  not  rather  know  it  than 
not."  One  of  the  compliments  he  most  valued  was  paid 
him  by  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother,  to  whom  a  clergyman  had 
complained  of  the  want  of  society  in  the  country  where 
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he  lived.  "  They  talk  of  runts,"  he  said.  "  Sir,"  said 
the  lady,  "Mr.  Johnson  would  learn  to  talk  of  runts." 
Sometimes  he  fairly  startled  his  audience  by  his 
familiarity  with  some  department  of  human  activity 
usually  regarded  as  alien  to  the  pursuits  of  a  man  of 
letters.  He  claimed  to  be  able  to  write  a  better  book  of 
cookery  than  any  that  had  been  written,  and  would  write 
it  too  on  philosophical  principles.  On  another  occasion 
Dr.  Taylor  was  praising  his  bull-dog,  which  he  claimed 
to  be  perfectly  well  shaped.  Johnson  examined  the 
animal  attentively,  and  remarked  that  the  bull-dog  was 
not  well  shaped,  "for  there  is  not  the  quick  transition 
from  the  thickness  of  the  forepart  to  the  tenuity — the  thin 
part  behind — which  a  bull-dog  ought  to  have."  While 
in  the  Hebrides  he  explained  all  the  operation  of  coining 
one  morning  and  at  night  all  the  operation  of  brewing 
with  such  exactness,  that  one  of  the  company  at  first 
thought  he  had  been  trained  in  the  mint  and  afterwards 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a  brewer.  A  day  or 
nvo  later  he  gave  his  audience  a  description  of  the  whole 
process  of  tanning  and  of  the  nature  of  milk  and  the 
various  operations  upon  it.  He  entered  with  animation 
into  every  discussion  whatever  the  subject  might  be,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  range  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  record  of  Boswell's  pages.  Processes  of 
manufacture,  the  laws  of  his  own  and  of  other  countries, 
the  history  of  all  ages,  literature,  religion,  biography, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  problems  arising  out  of  con- 
temporary thought  and  manners;  all  these  seemed 
equally  congenial  to  him.  On  questions  relating  to  the 
practical  conduct  of  life  he  had  always  a  sound  and 
matured  judgment,  and  was  able  to  illustrate  his  views 
by  pertinent  and  humorous  anecdotes  drawn  from  a  wide 
and  varied  experience. 

On  religious  and  moral  questions  he  had  pondered 
deeply,  and  displayed  a  profound  and  almost  awful  sense 
of  responsibility  in  uttering  his  judgments.  So  deeply 
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did  some  of  these  questions  stir  his  religious  sense  that 
at  times  he  was  entirely  overcome  by  emotion,  and  could 
not  continue  the  discussion.  His  almost  morbid  fear  of 
death  and  his  apprehension  as  to  what  might  lie  beyond 
death  arose  from  a  profound  religious  instinct  which 
occasioned  an  intense  and  familiar  sense  of  his  own 
shortcomings.  In  these  matters  he  was  possessed  by  a 
manly  reticence,  but  was  led  to  reveal  himself  at  times 
when  in  intimate  company.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
it  was  that  he  gave  utterance  to  the  famous  aphorism, 
"  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions." 

Although  he  professed  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  life 
and  refused  to  console  himself  with  platitudes  which 
gloss  over  evil  things,  there  is  never  a  trace  of  bitterness 
in  any  of  his  utterances. 

His  despondency  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  cynic,  but 
was  rather  the  settled  conviction  of  one  who  had  realized 
the  worst  that  can  threaten  man,  and  faced  it  without 
flinching.  His  talk  was  invariably  wholesome,  and  dis- 
closes a  manly,  courageous,  profoundly  wise  and 
humorous  outlook  on  life  on  the  part  of  one  who  had 
passed  through  its  darkest  and  most  perilous  paths,  and 
had  emerged  into  sanity  and  clearness  of  vision. 
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TN  one  respect,  at  least,  the  novelist  seems  to  be  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  compared  with  his  brother — 
the  dramatist.  Whenever  a  new  character  appears  upon 
the  scene,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  must  be  snipped, 
and  the  whole  action  of  the  story  held  up  while  the 
writer  (leisurely  or  hastily,  as  the  case  may  be),  sets 
to  work  painting  a  portrait.  The  effort  may  occupy  a 
few  lines  or  a  few  pages — there  are  objections  either  way 
— for  a  brief  sketch  may  not  do  justice,  while  a  minute 
study  may  result  only  in  a  dummy.  But  a  playwright 
says  Enter  Tomkins  or  Enter  Mary,  and  instantly  the 
character  is  there,  palpable,  breathing,  of  real  flesh  and 
blood,  without  so  much  as  a  gap  in  the  movement  of  the 
story.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  witchery  of  the 
eyes,  the  tint  of  hair,  the  contour  of  face,  the  tone  of  voice. 
A  novelist  must  set  down  his  impressions  item  by  item.  A 
stage-character  gives  twenty  impressions  at  once.  The  one 
is  an  arpeggio  :  the  other  a  chord.  The  novelist's  hero 
or  villain  must  keep  still  while  he  gradually  emerges 
from  nothingness,  like  the  Cheshire  Cat  in  the  tree. 
When  the  eyes  appear  the  reader,  nods;  when  the  ears 
come  into  sight  he  says  "  How  d'ye  do?"  By  and  by 
he  is  complete,  and  the  story  can  be  continued. 

There  are  four  distinct  methods  by  which  a  writer  may 
help  his  reader  to  visualise  the  subject :  — 

(I).  The  Police-Description.     This  is  little  more  than 
a  catalogue  of  personal  details. 

Name  :  James  Tomlinson. 

Apparent  Age  :  35  to  38. 

Height  :  5  ft.  9  ins. 

Build  :  Rather  slim. 

Hair  :  Light-brown. 
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Eyes  :    Grey. 

Complexion  :  Dull. 

Clothes  :   Black  bowler  hat,  navy-blue  suit,  black  boots. 

Peculiarities  :  Nil. 

Such  a  picture  is  practically  useless.  Hundreds  of 
men  will  answer  the  description.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinguishing touch,  no  vivid  stroke,  no  characteristic 
impression.  Nevertheless,  scores  of  our  popular  writers 
are  satisfied  with  some  such  likeness,  and  the  reader 
would  not  recognise  the  original  if  he  met  him  in  the 
train. 

(II).  The  Phil-May  Sketch.  This  is  done  in  a  few 
deft  and  telling  lines,  emphasising  the  characteristic 
traits.  For  minor  persons  in  a  story  a  vivid  lightning- 
sketch  is  best.  One  thinks  of  Stevenson's  "tall  tallowy 
man"  in  "Treasure  Island";  or  his  Pinkerton  with  the 
grey  eye,  "active  as  a  fowl's";  or  Dickens's  Kit  with 
an  incipient  moustache  "  like  a  smear  of  gingerbread"  ; 
or  Mrs.  Fezziwig  who  was  "  one  vast  substantial  smile." 
Such  touches  are  careless  by-products  of  a  genius  which 
is  rare  indeed. 

(III).  The  Circumstantial.  The  name  may  not  be  a 
good  one,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  better.  I  mean  the 
depicting  of  a  character  by  means  of  significant  surround- 
ings. One  thinks  of  Miss  Murdstone  with  her  uncom- 
promising hard  black  boxes,  with  her  initials  in  hard 
brass  nails,  and  her  bag  that  shut  with  a  bite.  Or  of 
Mrs.  Pipchin's  plants — the  specimens  of  the  cactus, 
"writing  round  bits  of  lath,  like  hairy  serpents; 
another  specimen  shooting  out  broad  claws  like  a  green 
lobster;"  the  hanging  flower- pot  that  appeared  to  have 
boiled  over;  and  the  garden  that  produced  nothing  but 
marigolds. 

(IV).  The  Full-Length  Painting.  This  is  infinitely 
removed  from  the  police-description,  for  a  painting  re- 
veals the  character  and  temperament  through  the  external 
appearance.  There  is  passion  as  well  as  colour  in  the 
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eyes;  pose  of  mind  in  the  disposition  of  body;  mood  as 
well  as  muscle;  feeling  as  well  as  flesh.  It  can  be  done 
only  by  careful  and  penetrating  observation.  It  fuses 
the  objective  and  subjective,  so  that  the  author  becomes 
identified  with  his  work. 

When  the  heroine  appears  on  the  scene,  the  author 
realises  that  he  has  reached  one  of  the  supreme  moments 
of  his  story,  and  the  reader  must  be  made  conscious  of 
the  fact.  The  author  cannot  bluntly  announce  her  as 
the  heroine,  but  he  can  suggest  as  much  by  subtle  crafts- 
manship. She  cannot  be  labelled,  yet  she  can  be  par- 
ticularly honoured,  if  only  by  a  piece  of  triumphant 
writing.  The  old-fashioned  stage-manager  differen- 
tiated the  principal  lady  by  a  convergence  of  searchlights 
reminiscent  of  a  Zeppelin  raid ;  or  he  proclaimed  her 
entry  by  a  flourish  on  the  orchestra — 

Thunder  and  Lightning  :  Enter  three  witches. 
Searchlight  and  Fiddles  :  Enter  the  witch. 
The    custom    still    prevails    in    pantomimes,    as   for 
example  when  a  fair  Robinson  Crusoe  in  pink  tights 
struggles  to  the  shore  in  a  glare  of  green  light  to  the 
ecstasy  of  violins,  and  pauses  on  the  pinnacle  of  rock 
with  open  arms  inviting  applause.     All  this  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  called  trickery,  and  luckily  the  novelist  cannot 
adopt  such  devices.     But  he  can  and  must  acquaint  the 
readers  that  here  is  indeed  the  heroine  herself.     He  may 
disclose  her  in  a  beautiful  pose  in  a  characteristic  setting. 
For  once,  at  any  rate,  he  must  make  an  unforgettable 
picture. 
Take  a  well-known  example  from  Tennyson  :  — 

One  arm  aloft — 

Gowned  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to  the  shape — 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  stood. 
A  single  stream  of  all  her  soft  brown  hair 
Pour'd  on  one  side  :  the  shadow  of  the  flowers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lovingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waist — 
Ah,  happy  shade — and  still  went  wavering  down, 
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But,  ere  it  touch 'd  a  foot,  that  might  have  danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipt, 
And  mixed  with  shadows  of  the  common  ground ! 
But  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows,  and  sunned 
Her  violet  eyes,  and  all  her  Hebe  bloom, 
And  doubled  his  own  warmth  against  her  lips, 
And  on  the  bounteous  wave  of  such  a  breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.     Half  light,  half  shade, 
She  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young. 

Is  not  this  a  picture  to  appeal  to  an  artist  ?  A  moment 
of  repose,  a  sudden  beautiful  attitude,  a  poet's  oppor- 
tunity !  Jumping  from  poem  to  poem,  from  novel  to 
novel,  haphazard,  we  cannot  help  noting  how  the  good 
writer  waits  for  one  of  the  perfect  moments  when  he  can 
picture  his  heroine  to  fullest  advantage.  We  think  of 
the  "  Blessed  Damozel  "  in  her  reverie,  still  as  a  statue; 
yet  the  idea  of  a  statue  has  one  objection — it  is  too  cold. 
Hence  the  beauty  of  the  touch — the  gold  bar  on  which 
she  leaned  was  warm.  .  .  Or  we  think  of  the  heroine 
of  "John  Halifax" — Ursula — as  she  was  swiftly  dis- 
closed in  the  open  doorway,  a  picture  in  a  frame.  Or 
of  the  heroine  of  "The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense  "  in 
her  attitude  of  prayer,  lit  by  the  clear  candlelight  of  the 
church. 

The  light  on  the  heroine  is  a  common  feature.  It  is 
to  be  noted  in  Conrad's  description  of  Felicia,  and  in 
Tennyson's  "  Gardener's  Daughter."  We  think  of 
Beatrice  Esmond  in  her  evening  dress  walking  down  the 
stairs  with  a  lamp  that  transfigured  her.  We  recall 
the  schoolmistress  in  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree," 
when  the  Christmas  waits  sang  before  her  cottage  at  mid- 
night, and  she  appeared  at  the  window  with  a  candle — 
the  only  light  in  the  picture.  We  remember  the  light 
streaming  through  the  west  window  upon  Mary  Collet 
as  she  knelt  in  the  sanctuary  at  Little  Gidding.  That 
vision  not  only  revealed  her  to  the  enraptured  gaze  of 
John  Inglesant :  it  introduced  her  to  all  Shorthouse's 
readers  for  all  time. 
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First  impressions  are  enduring,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  present  the  heroine  in  a  typical  setting.  If 
she  is  a  languid  creature,  she  must  be  revealed  in  an 
attitude  that  gives  the  clue  to  her  temperament.  So 
much  is  self-evident.  Hardy's  Bathsheba  in  "  Far  From 
the  Madding  Crowd,"  is  first  seen  by  the  reader  as  she 
sits  on  the  top  of  a  furniture  van,  furtively  peeping  into 
a  mirror.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  heroine  in  "  Marriage  " 
is  discovered  in  a  second-class  railway  compartment, 
with  her  feet  on  the  seat  opposite — a  detail  that  reveals 
not  only  her  character  but  also  her  social  position  in  a 
sentence.  One  of  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  heroines  is  dis- 
closed, back  to  the  spectator,  her  head  aslant  while  she 
brushes  her  hair ;  and  her  face  is  picked  out  and  framed 
in  a  looking-glass,  like  Velasque's  "  Venus."  Sir  James 
Barrie's  Babbie  in  "The  Little  Minister"  is  seen  dancing 
through  a  moonlit  wood — a  dryad  rather  than  a  mortal ; 
yet  there  is  a  human  touch  in  the  ring  on  her  finger  that 
flashed  as  she  sported  by. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  endlessly.  The  only 
fear  in  treating  the  subject  in  this  way  is  lest  one  should 
give  the  impression  of  trickery.  Only  a  poor  writer 
resorts  to  tricks.  With  the  good  writers,  whether  poets 
or  novelists,  the  manner  of  the  heroine's  introduction 
is  instinctive.  His  art  is  unconscious  and  legitimate,  for 
as  in  all  art,  its  illusion  is  designed  not  to  falsify  but 
rather  to  emphasise  truth.  It  is  not  too  beautiful  to  be 
true ;  it  is  too  beautiful  not  to  be  true. 

The  principal  danger  is  over-elaboration.  It  is  always 
an  ordeal  to  stand  motionless  while  someone  belauds 
with  extravagant  praise,  and  it  is  unpardonable  gducherie 
to  keep  a  lady  waiting  too  long  in  such  trying  circum- 
stances. The  thing  is  neatly  done  by  Kipling  as  (for 
example)  in  "The  Brushwood  Boy,"  where  the  author 
introduces  us  briefly  and  informally  to  a  little  girl  with 
a  lisp.  It  was  at  Pepper's  Ghost  Show — a  most  delight- 
ful meeting-place.  The  hero  looked  at  the  little  girl  and 
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she  looked  at  him,  and  as  Kipling  asks  :  "What  further 
introduction  was  necessary?"  She  reappears  again  and 
again,  each  reappearance  adding  some  new  quality  until 
the  picture  is  complete.  But  through  it  all  she  is  essen- 
tially the  little  girl  with  the  lisp. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  beginning  that  the  dramatist 
seems  to  have  the  advantage  over  the  novelist.  But  it  is 
not  quite  so  simple  as  that.  The  actress  is  palpable  and 
unmistakable  (granted),  and  yet  how  often  we  complain 
that  a  play  lacks  characterisation  !  When  a  lady  looks 
real  but  talks  an  unreal  part  and  makes  unnatural  ges- 
tures, the  failure  is  the  more  stark  and  utter.  There 
must  be  continuous  revelation  based  upon  psychological 
insight.  Without  the  insight  both  novelist  and  dra- 
matist might  be  better  employed  in  stuffing  dolls.  A 
fine  entry  is  desirable,  perhaps,  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
important  to  follow  it  up  with  a  fine  development.  And 
even  as  the  best  athlete,  starting  with  a  score  of  others, 
gradually  separates  himself  from  the  crowd  of  inferiors, 
so  must  the  hero  or  heroine  win  the  clear  right  to  pre- 
eminence as  the  story  runs  its  course.  That,  after  all, 
is  the  true  test — not  the  advertised  appearance  or  the 
flourish  of  trumpets,  but  the  innate  royalty  that  cannot 
fail  to  disclose  itself. 

Apply  the  test  to  any  of  the  popular  heroines.  She 
convinces  throughout,  but  we  never  forget  her  first  ap- 
pearance. The  best  thing  in  "  Lorna  Doone  "  is  prob- 
ably the  meeting  of  Lorna  and  Jann  Ridd  by  the  trout- 
stream  in  infancy.  Becky  Sharp  is  always  true  to  her 
name  and  nature,  yet  for  most  of  us  she  remains  the  girl 
who  threw  the  Dictionary  away  as  she  left  school. 

Who  is  your  favourite  heroine  ?  I  know  some  who 
would  swear  by  Diana  of  the  Crossways;  others  by  Diana 
Vernon — the  loveliest  lady  in  the  Waverley  Novels. 
Some  admire  Margaret  Brandt;  and  others  Margaret 
Elginbrod.  It  may  be  Hypatia,  or  Tess,  or  Rebecca,  or 
Viola,  or  Cossette.  But  the  essential  heroine  is,  after  all, 
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Aldonza  Lorenzo,  a  country  wench  transformed  by  the 
sheer  miracle  and  splendour  and  chivalry  into  the 
beauteous  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  whose  flowing  hair  was 
o'f  gold,  her  brow  the  Elysian  fields,  her  eyebrows  two 
celestial  arches,  her  eyes  a  pair  of  glorious  suns,  her 
cheeks  two  beds  of  roses,  her  lips  two  coral  portals  that 
guard  her  teeth  of  Oriental  pearl,  her  neck  of  alabaster, 
her  hands  of  polished  ivory,  and  her  bosom  whiter  than 
new-fallen  snow. 
This  is  the  heroine  of  heroines  I 
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HP  HE  search-lights  of  history  commonly  dispel  the 
shadows,  which  wrap  events  in  obscurity,  by  pene- 
trating into  the  dingy  recesses  of  unconsulted  volumes 
and  forgotten  incidents.  But  to  be  of  any  real  worth 
they  must  at  least  be  unmistakably  clear  and  sufficiently 
powerful.  These  two  needful  qualifications  can  only  be 
obtained  from  a  patient  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
past,  and  from  the  impartial  balancing  of  apparently  or 
actually  conflicting  statements.  That  the  story  of  Waller's 
Plot  is  confused  by  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  evi- 
dence is  undeniable  :  that  it  is  in  itself  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  the  true  understanding  of  the  story  of  the 
Great  Civil  War  remains  to  be  shown.  This  conspiracy, 
which  was  terrible  enough  in  its  own  day,  finds  no  place 
in  smaller  histories  of  England,  or  is  passed  by  with  a 
wholly  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  alarm  which  it 
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caused  and  of  the  chain  of  events  in  which  it  was  a  neces- 
sary link.  The  Covenant,  which  was  taken  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  their  consternation  at  the  plot, 
was  the  direct  origin  of  the  more  important  and  extensive 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  which  united  the  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland  together  for  a  time, 
thus  suppressing  Charles's  intrigues  with  his  northern 
subjects.  Moreover  it  sent  out  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons many  lukewarm  friends  of  liberty,  who  were  a 
hindrance  to  legislative  progress  and  a  positive  menace 
to  the  safety  of  the  rest.  So  long  as  these  scarcely  con- 
cealed partisans  of  the  King  remained  in  London,  they 
were  a  constant  means  of  intrigue  with  the  Royal  party 
at  Oxford,  while  many  of  them  had  so  artfully  veiled  their 
real  principles  under  the  pretext  of  moderation,  that  they 
were  able  to  "  deceive  the  very  elect." 

A  plot  then,  which  resulted  in  such  grave  conse- 
quences, cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  care  to  trace  in 
detail  the  history  of  their  country.  To  understand  cor- 
rectly the  part  of  Edmund  Waller,  the  graceful  poet  and 
ambiguous  politician,  took  in  its  machinations,  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  consider  the  man  and  his  character. 
Born  on  March  3rd,  1606,  at  Coleshill,  which  though 
actually  in  Hertfordshire  lies  within  the  Buckingham- 
shire parish  of  Amersham,  he  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Waller  of  Beaconsfield  by  his  wife  Anne  daughter  of 
Griffith  Hampden,  aunt  of  the  patriot  and  cousin  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Sir  William  Waller,  the  famous 
Parliamentarian  general,  and  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  the 
notorious  regicide,  were  of  the  same  stock.  The  family 
was  one  of  some  distinction,  which  shortly  before  the 
birth  of  Robert  Waller  had  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  one  remaining  at  Groombridge  in  Kent,  the  other 
removing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaconsfield,  where 
the  poet  at  a  later  time  built  his  house  of  Hall  Barn. 
An  ancestor,  Sir  Richard  Waller,  had  taken  prisoner 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415* 
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who  remained  for  twenty-four  years  his  guest  and  cap- 
tive at  Groomsbridge.1  For  this  service  he  gained  the 
right  of  adding  to  his  own  the  Royal  Arms  of  France. 
Robert  Waller  had  been  "  bred  a  lawyer,  and  practised 
at  the  Bar  some  time,  but  quitted  it  to  live  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman ;  which  he  often  repented,  looking 
upon  it  as  too  idle."2  But  he  carefully  nursed  his 
estate,  leaving  his  son  property  worth  .£3,500  a  year, 
an  income  then  fully  equal  to  that  of  a  nobleman.  He 
died  during  Edmund's  early  youth,  leaving  him  a  manu- 
script of  directions  for  his  conduct,  and  to  the  care  of  a 
tender  but  supremely  prudent  mother. 

He  was  educated  first  at  Eton,  next  at  King's  College 
in  Cambridge,  which  he  must  have  left  early ;  for  we  find 
him,  if  his  biographer  is  correct,  representing  Amersham 
in  the  last  Parliament  of  James  I.  in  1625.  In  Charles's 
first  Parliament  he  sat  for  Chipping  Wycombe,  and  for 
Amersham  in  the  third.  But  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  any  of  these  assemblies, 
though  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  could  have 
remained  wholly  silent.  In  1628  he  won  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  King  by  his  polished  and  effective  lines  on 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  1631/2  he 
carried  off  Anne  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edward  Banks 
deceased,  citizen  of  London,  "against  all  the  recom- 
mendation, and  countenance,  and  authority  of  the  Court 
(of  Aldermen),  which  was  thoroughly  engaged  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Crofts;  and  which  used  to  be  successful  in  that 
age  against  any  opposition."3  For  this  offence  Waller 
was  proceeded  against  in  the  said  court ;  but  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  powerful  friends  he  escaped  all  penalty, 
taking  his  wife  home  in  triumph.  In  1634  she  died  in 
childbirth,  leaving-  him  the  sorrowing  father  of  an  infant 

1.  Hasted,  Kent,  Vol.  i,  p.  431 ;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  ii,  p.  43. 

2.  Anonymous  Life,  pp.  ii-iii. 

3.  Clarendon,  Life  by  himself  (1739),  p.  24.    Anonymous  Life, 
p.  xv. 
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daughter.  But  he  soon  dried  his  eyes,  and  began  to 
court  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Her  he  sang  as  "  Sacharissa," 
but  he  sang  in  vain.  His  nymph's  coldness  caused  him 
to  transfer  his  music  to  Lady  Sophia  Murray,  whom  he 
hymned  as  Amoret,  but  with  no  success.  Failing  in  his 
love  affairs,  he  returned  to  public  life  as  Member  for 
Amersham,  when  the  King  was  at  last  induced  to  sum- 
mon another  Parliament  in  1640.  At  this  time  possibly 
on  account  of  his  anger  at  the  treatment  of  his  cousin 
Hampden  in  the  matter  of  Ship  Money,  he  began  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  public  business,  and  determined 
to  force  his  way  to  the  front. 

One  who  knew  but  did  not  love  him  says  with  a  spice 
of  malice,  but  much  truth  : — 

He  had  even  been  nursed  in  Parliaments,  where  he  had  sat, 
when  he  was  very  young;  and  so  when  they  were  resumed 
again  (after  a  long  intermission),  he  appeared  in  those 
assemblies  with  great  advantage;  having  a  graceful  way  of 
speaking,  and  by  thinking  much  upon  several  arguments 
(which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that  of  the  melancholic, 
inclined  him  to)  he  seemed  often  to  speak  upon  the  sudden, 
when  the  occasion  had  only  ministered  the  opportunity  of 
saying,  what  he  had  thoroughly  considered,  which  gave  a 
great  lustre  to  all  he  said;  which  yet  was  rather  of  delight 
than  weight.1 

Waller's  first  recorded  speech  of  note  was  uttered  on 
April  22,  1640,2  and  it  gave  abundance  of  evidence  of 
careful  consideration  as  well  as  of  effective  eloquence. 
He  spoke  long  and  earnestly  against  the  granting  of 
Supply  without  the  previous  formulation  of  grievances, 
denouncing  with  pitiless  severity  though  without  using 
their  names  the  King's  evil  advisers  Laud  and  Strafford. 
His  speech  was  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  occasion  :  its 
judicial  temper  and  its  unanswerable  arguments  must 
have  immediately  assured  the  friends  of  liberty  that  in 

1.  Clarendon,  Life,  pp.  24-25. 

2.  Rushworth,  Collections,  Pt.  II,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  1140-1143. 
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him  they  had  a  sturdy  champion.  But  they  were  mis- 
taken :  Waller  was  no  innovator;  his  opposition  to 
Charles's  known  wishes  was  due  to  his  conservative  dis- 
like of  an  unprecedented  extension  of  the  Royal  Pre- 
rogative. He  had  not,  however,  much  time  to  air  his 
oratory  in  this  Parliament,  which  was  dissolved  in  a  few 
weeks  to  make  room  for  the  Long  Parliament  of  the  same 
year.  Here  he  found  a  place  as  Member  for  Amersham 
once  more.  He  had  already  given  evidence  of  his  powers 
of  speech,  and  he  was  nearly  akin  to  John  Hampden. 
For  both  of  these  reasons  he  was  early  chosen  to  impeach 
Justice  Crawley,  one  of  those  Judges  who  had  decided 
in  favour  of  the  legality  of  Ship  Money.  His  speech, 
delivered  on  July  6,  1641,  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  when  it  was  printed  by  Order  of  the  House, 
"  twenty  thousand  of  them  sold  in  one  day."1 

But  for  all  his  opposition  to  this  arbitrary  tax,  Waller 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  Pym  and  his 
party ;  nor  did  he  ever  cease  to  keep  up  an  interest  with 
the  Court.  Once  indeed  he  came  into  collision  with 
Pym's  stubborn  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  King,  and 
on  November  5,  1641,  "he  had  to  acknowledge  his 
offence,  given  by  his  words,  both  to  the  House  in 
general,  and  to  Mr.  Pym  in  particular;  which  he  in- 
genuously did,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  for  it."2  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  untouched  by  the  revolutionary 
instincts  of  the  time.  When  others  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing left  the  House,  he  stayed  in  his  place  "  speaking 
with  much  sharpness  and  freedom  in  opposition  to  the 
sense  of  the  House."3  While  he  sent  the  King  a 
thousand  gold  pieces  when  he  set  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham,  the  poet  fiercely  denounced  this  unhappy 
step.  Hence  during  the  years  1642  and  1643  he  became 
the  counsel-keeper  of  the  moderate  party,  with  whom  he 

1.  Anonymous  Life,  p.  xvi. 

2.  Commons'  Journals,  1641,  Nov.  5. 

3.  Anonymous  Life,  p.  xix. 
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tried  to  set  on  foot  a  plot  to  combine  the  forces  of  those 
who  wished  for  peace  and  thus  to  compel  the  Parliament 
to  come  to  terms  with  Charles. 

At  the  beginning  of  1643  the  King's  army  had  almost 
surprised  Brentford,  whereupon  the  citizens,  of  London 
began  to  be  anxious  for  peace.  They  found  it  difficult 
both  to  attend  to  their  business  and  to  serve  in  the  mus- 
ters of  the  Parliament :  hence  it  was  but  likely  that  they 
would  long  for  the  speedy  end  of  the  war.  It  was  there- 
for resolved  to  send  a  petition  to  the  King  praying  him 
to  come  to  reasonable  terms.  The  following  Commis- 
sioners were  accordingly  sent  to  Oxford  :  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Holland, 
Viscounts  Wenman  and  Dungarnon,  Sirs  John  Holland 
and  William  Lytton  Knights,  William  Pierpoint,  Bui- 
strode  Whitelock,  Edmund  Waller  and  Richard  Win- 
wood  Esquires.1  On  February  i  they  were  presented  to 
the  King,  who  was  walking  with  his  son  and  several 
Lords  in  waiting  in  the  garden  of  Christchurch.  Waller 
was  the  last  to  kiss  the  King's  hand  :  but  Charles  re- 
ceived him  very  graciously,  saying  with  more  kindness 
than  wisdom,  "  Though  you  are  the  last,  yet  you  are  not 
the  worst,  nor  the  least  in  my  favour."2  This  affectionate 
welcome  on  the  King's  part  is  the  first  indication  of  a 
secret  understanding  between  himself  and  Waller;  but 
the  words  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  They  were  not, 
however,  lost  upon  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
when  a  new  set  were  appointed,  Waller  was  left  out.3 

It  was  after  the  failure  of  these  negotiations,  or  when 
the  certainty  of  their  failure  first  became  evident,  that  the 
plot  itself  was  pressed  forward.  The  mystery  which 
surrounds  its  details  is  great,  and  the  number  of  conflict- 
ing testimonies  only  darkens  the  obscurity.  But  it 
seems  comparatively  clear  that  at  the  outset  there  were 

1.  Rushworth,  Collections,  Pt.  Ill,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  164-165,  where 
Waller  appears  as  Walker,  Tomkins  as  Thompson. 

2.  Ibid.  3.  Ibid. 
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two  designs,  which  with  the  knowledge  and  concurrence 
of  Waller  were  finally  blended  into  one.  The  aim  of  the 
first  and  milder  design  was  to  concentrate  the  forces  and 
influence  of  the  moderate  party  in  London  and  in  the  two 
Houses,  thus  by  stopping  supplies  to  compel  the  rest  to 
treat  for  peace.  Of  this  the  heads  were  Waller  himself, 
Nathaniel  Tomkins  his  sister  Cecilia's  husband,  and 
Richard  Chaloner,  a  linen  draper  and  citizen  of  great 
weight  in  the  city.  Their  objects  were  these  :— 

To  dispose  of  themselves  into  a  Committee  to  bold 
intelligence  with,  both  armies,  the  Court  and  the  Parliament. 
To  take  a  general  survey  of  the  affections  of  all  the 
inhabitants  within  the  weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  which  was 
to  be  done  under  these  three  ranks ;  Right  Men  (or  of  the 
King's  party) ;  Averse  men  (or  the  well-affected  to  the 
Parliament) ;  and  Moderate  men  (or  neutrals) .  To  consider  of 
arms,  ammunition  and  all  the  provisions  of  war  :  to  appoint 
out  of  themselves  select  persons  to  treat  with  Mr.  Waller  and 
Mr.  Tomkins  in  relation  to  the  City  Court,  and  Parliament ; 
as  also  with  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  Sir  George  Binyon,  Captain 
Roydon,  and  others  then  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Waller's  part  was 
to  engage  a  considerable  number  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  to  be  a  means  of  conveying  counsels,  resolutions,  and 
intelligence  between  them  and  the  said  Committee.  Mr. 
Tomkins  was  not  only  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Waller  therein, 
but  an  instrument  to  convey  by  Hassell  and  others  their 
proceeding  to  the  Court,  principally  to  the  Lord  Falkland, 
and  to  receive  thence  directions,  powers  and  commands.  For 
the  preventing  discovery,  protestations  of  secrecy  were  taken, 
as  they  were  Christians  not  to  disclose  it;  and  no  man  in 
the  City  was  to  endeavour  the  engaging  above  two,  whereby 
no  man  might  impeach  many.1 

That  these  were  the  limits  of  the  design,  which  Waller 
first  conceived  or  adopted  from  someone  unknown,  ap- 
pears certain.  Clarendon,  who  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  himself,  hated  Waller,  roundly  asserts  that  this 
was  the  only  plot  in  which  the  poet  was  concerned  ;2  but 
in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  who  was 

1.  Rushworth,  Collections,  Pt.  Ill,  Vol.  ii,  p.  322. 

2.  Great  Rebellion  (Ed.  I),  Vol.  ii,  p.  201. 
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then  at  Oxford,  a  distinguished  London  citizen  and  of 
great  service  financially  to  the  King,1  being  fully  in 
formed  of  the  design,  was  far  from  satisfied  with  its  pro- 
gress. He  therefore  procured  a  Commission  of  Array 
from  Charles,  which  was  addressed  to  himself  and  many 
others,  any  four  of  whom  could  summon  a  Council  of 
War  for  London,  Westminster,  Middlesex  and  South- 
wark.  They  could  then  appoint  a  general  and  raise  an 
army  of  their  adherents.  In  this  Commission  appear 
the  names  of  William  White  and  Thomas  Blinkhorn, 
both  of  whom  were  connected  with  Waller's  original 
design.  As  has  been  said,  any  four  of  the  persons 
named  were  to  choose  colleagues  to  the  number  of 
twenty-one  and  no  more,  and  were  permitted  to  raise 
money  for  arms,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  other  neces- 
sities, while  they  enjoyed  full  power  "to  lead  the  soldiers, 
and  by  bloodshed  if  need  be  to  bring  the  King."2  Here 
then  was  a  serious  extension  of  the  original  plan,  which 
had  been  intended  to  be  as  far  as  possible  bloodless. 
Waller  and  his  comrades  fell  in  with  this  wider  and 
wilder  conspiracy.  Of  themselves  they  would  never 
have  set  on  foot  an  undertaking  so  perilous ;  but  probably 
they  felt  themselves  too  much  compromised  by  their  own 
undertaking  to  refuse  to  share  in  the  larger  plan  of  action. 
The  further  objects  of  this  more  dangerous  conspiracy 
were  these  :  — 

i.  To  seize  into  custody  the  King's  children,  ii.  To  seize 
upon  Lord  Say,  Sir  Philip  Stapelton,  Colonels  Hampden  and 
Strode,  Lord  Wharton,  Mr.  Pym  and  Lord  Mayor  Pennington, 
under  pretence  of  bringing  them  to  a  legal  trial,  iii.  To  seize 
upon  the  city's  outworks  and  forts,  upon  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  all  the  magazines,  gates  and  other  places  of 
importance  in  the  City.  iv.  To  let  in  the  King's  forces,  to 
surprise  the  City  with  their  assistance,  and  destroy  all  those 
who  should  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  be  their  opposers ; 
and  by  force  of  arms  to  resist  all  payments  imposed  by  the 

1    Lloyd,   Memoir es,  pp.   627-628 
2.  Rushworth,  as  above,  p.  323. 
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authority  of  both   Houses  for  the  support  of  those  armies 
employed  in  their  defence,  "i 

Such  were  the  measures  recommended  by  the  conspira- 
tors at  Oxford,  such  was  the  compass  of  Waller's  Plot 
in  its  latest  development.  That  such  a  scheme  had  been 
far  from  his  original  intention  may  be  seen  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  surviving  evidence,  but  many  indications 
of  his  participation  in  it  remain  to  be  considered.  Lady 
D'Aubigny,  whose  husband  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Edgehill,  was  entrusted  with  the  perilous  office  of  carry- 
ing the  Commission  of  Array  to  London.  She  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  adequate  knowledge  of  its  purpose, 
more  than  that  it  was  of  high  importance  to  the  service  of 
the  King  and  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  anyone  in  whose 
possession  it  might  be  found.  She  is  variously  stated  to 
have  carried  it  in  her  hair,  or  with  greater  likelihood  in 
a  black  box.  In  the  meantime  the  plotters  in  London 
had  made  ready  signals  by  which  their  friends  might  be 
discerned  at  a  distance  even.  They  were  to  wear  white 
riband  or  tape,  so  that  they  might  be  recognised  easily, 
when  they  were  on  duty  as  trained  bands,  or  employed 
in  any  other  service.2 

By  this  time  all  the  principal  plans  were  laid,  and  the 
conspirators  were  only  awaiting  the  final  signal  to  do 
their  appointed  work.  Messengers  kept  coming  and 
going  from  Oxford,  one  of  whom  was  Alexander  Hamp- 
den,  a  kinsman  of  both  the  patriot  and  the  poet,  while 
the  other,  Hassell  by  name,  was  in  hiding  in  Beacons- 
field,  or  mounted  from  the  stables  there,  if  any  journey 
were  necessary.  This  fact  in  itself  is  quite  sufficient  to 
shew  that  Waller  was  taking  his  share  in  the  fully- 
developed  plot.  Had  he  been  merely  perfecting  his 

1.  Rushworth,  as  above,  p.  323;  Commons'  Journals,  June  6, 
1643;  May,  History  of  the  Parliament  (1853),  Bk.  II,  Chap,  iii, 
pp.  283-286. 

2.  Rushworth,  as  above,  p.  324. 
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original  design,  he    would    never  have    entertained    so 
dangerous  a  person  as  Hassell. 

But  other  pieces  of  evidence  in  themselves  insignificant 
yet  collectively  strong,  point  plainly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    The  Commission  of  Array  was  found  in  a  black 
box  in  the  cellar4  of    Tomkins,  his    brother-in-law    and 
fellow-plotter.1     "A   Warrant  from  the  King  to  Rich. 
Chaloner  of  London,  Linen  Draper,  signed  C.R.,  dated 
Maii  2,    enabling    him   to    receive    monies,  plate,  &c., 
and  likewise  a  Judgment  found  amongst  Mr.  Tomkins' 
papers    of    the    proceedings     of    both     Houses    upon 
divers  points  in  the  late  Treaty  "2  were  afterwards  put  in 
evidence  against  him  and    his    comrades.       These   two 
circumstances  alone  would  shew  that  both  Waller  and 
Tomkins     knew-    of   the    Commission    of   Array,    while 
Chaloner  was  in  possession  of  the  best  means  to  make  it 
effective.       Indeed  if  the  Commission  had  not  been  in- 
tended to  be  put  in  force  by  Tomkins,  why  should  it 
have  been  found  in  his  cellar.      Furthermore,  as  he  said 
himself  during  his  examination  later  on,  Waller 
did  come  one  evening  to  Selden's  study,  where  Pierpoint  and 
Whitelock  then  were  with  Selden,  on  purpose  to  impart  it  to 
them  all,  and  speaking  of  such  a  thing  in  general  terms, 
those  gentlemen  did  so  inveigh  against  any  such  thing,  as 
treachery  and  baseness,  and  that  which  might  be  the  occasion 
of  shedding  much  blood;  that  (he  said)  he  durst  not  for  the 
awe   and    respect    which    he    had    for   Selden    and    the    rest 
communicate  any  of  the  particulars  to  them ;  but  was  almost 
disheartened  himself  to  proceed  in  it.3 
This  remark  could  not  fitly  apply  to  so  peaceful  a  plan 
as  Waller's  original  device,  but  points  positively  to  the 
plot  as  it  appeared  in  Pym's  evidence  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

All  this  time  the  plot  was  proceeding  silently;  word 
was  sent  to  Lord  Falkland,  "  The  great  ship  is  come  into 

1.  Rushworth,  as  above,  p.  324. 

2.  Commons'  Journals,  June  6,  1643. 

3.  Whitelock,  Memorials,  p.  70. 
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the  Downs,"  by  which  he  was  to  understand  that  the 
design  was  nearly  ripe;  whereupon  his  message  was 
"  See  that  you  hasten  it  with  all  speed."  Three,  or  as1 
Rushworth  rashly  asserts,  thirteen  thousands  of  the 
King's  forces  were  already  on  their  march  to  lie  within 
fifteen  miles  of  London,  in  order  to  aid  their  friends  in 
the  City.  Just  at  the  moment  when  all  was  ready,  the 
plot  was  betrayed  to  Pym.  The  first  to  give  information 
appears  to  have  been  the  Reverend  Daniel  Good,  the 
Presbyterian  chaplain  of  Waller's  sister,  Mrs.  Price,  who 
is  credited  with  having  stolen  some  of  the  poet's  papers.2 
In  consequence  of  this  news  Pym  set  Tomkins's  servant, 
William  Roe,  to  spy  upon  his  master's  movements, 
while  Alexander  Hampden  was  imprisoned  on  May  223 
as  a  suspicious  person.  For  a  little  more  than  a  week 
the  closest  attention  was  paid  to  the  doings  of  the  con- 
spirators. Waller  was  at  once  suspected  because  of  the 
information  already  received,  no  less  than  the  recollection 
of  the  King's  words  to  him  in  Oxford.  But  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  evidence  enough  forthcoming  to 
arrest  the  accompices  until  May  31. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  discovery  and 
subsequent  proceedings,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
connection  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Portland 
and  of  Lord  Conway  with  the  plot.  That  Northumber- 
land knew  of  its  existence  cannot  be  doubted,4  but  that  it 
seemed  unlikely  in  his  cautious  view  to  succeed  and  that 
therefore  he  would  have  no  hand  in  it  is  equally  certain, 
Portland  before  the  plot  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
Waller,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  poet  com- 
municated his  designs  to  the  Peer.  How  far  Portland 
was  guilty  can  never  be  decided.  When  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Waller,  though  both  were  upon  oath,  "  what 

1.  Rushworth,  Collections,  as  above,  p.  324. 

2.  Anonymous  Life,  p.  xxii. 

3.  Commons'  Journal,  May  22,  1643. 

4.  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  June  29,  1643. 
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my  Lord  Portland  affirmed  Mr.  Waller  denied  for  the 
most  part."1  That  Lord  Conway,  who  had  returned 
from  Ireland  in  high  dudgeon  with  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, would  be  ready  enough  to  join  in  any  such  scheme 
is  probable  :  but  beyond  the  probabilities  of  the  case  and 
Waller's  dubious  evidence,  there  is  no  categorical  proof 
of  his  complicity.  Two  ladies  also  were  concerned;  of 
whom  Lady  D'Aubigny2  was  imprisoned  long  until  at 
length  she  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  Holland,  while 
Lady  Sophia  Murray,  who  "refused  to  give  evidence 
before  rogues  like  them"  (the  Committee  of  the  House), 
died  in  prison.3 

On  May  31*  one  of  the  usual  Wednesday  Fast-days, 
when  the  two  Houses  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
divine  service  to  fire  their  spirits  with  resistance  to  the 
King,  and  to  humiliate  their  hearts  for  the  woes  of  the 
nation,  Francis  Cheynell5  was  preaching  with  his  wonted 
vigour.  His  hearers  were  no  doubt  charmed  with  what 
is  in  point  of  fact  a  most  eloquent  sermon,  when  they 
saw  a  messenger  step  up  to  Pym  with  looks  of  great 
alarm  in  his  countenance.  Suddenly  Pym  rose  with  no 
less  trouble  in  his  manner  and  with  his  intimates  left 
St.  Margaret's  Church.  Instantly  those  who  stayed 
behind  were  filled  with  anxiety  too,  and  though  not  com- 
monly desirous  of  the  luxury  of  short  sermons  they  would 
wonder  if  the  worthy  Mr.  Cheynell  would  ever  have  done. 
They  did  not  know  that  Pym  had  gone  to  secure  the  City 
from  a  dangerous  plot.  With  that  admirable  reticence, 
which  was  so  peculiarly  his  own,  he  had  said  nothing 
about  a  matter,  which  was  engaging  his  most  serious 
attention,  until  he  had  collected  sufficient  evidence  to 

1.  Commons'  Journals,  July  i. 

2.  Ibid.,  July  14,  1643. 

3.  Ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1643. 

4.  Rushworth,  Collections,  as  above,  pp.  323-325 ;  Clarendon, 
Great  Rebellion,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  195,  196. 

5.  V.  his  Sermon  printed  by  Order  of  the  House,  1643 
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make  a  reliable  statement.  So  Mr.  Cheynell  went  on 
preaching,  so  his  listeners  sat  on  the  thorns  of  eager 
impatience.  But  time  moves  on  in  due  course;  all 
things — even  Puritan  sermons — have  an  end.  The 
moment  the  benediction  had  been  uttered,  the  anxious 
/nembers  streamed  hastily  forth,  humming  like  a  swarm 
of  bees  with  the  busy  buzzing  of  conjecture,  hurrying  to 
St.  Stephen's  to  learn  the  news. 

When  they  had  taken  their  accustomed  places,  after  the 
necessary  forms  had  been  completed,  Pym  rose  to  inform 
the  House  that  a  terrible  and  bloody  plot  had  been  dis- 
covered, but  how  far  it  extended  and  all  of  its  agents 
were  not  as  yet  known.  But  he  had  taken  every  possible 
measure  to  secure  their  safety.  The  Lords  were  present 
in  conference  with  the  Commons  to  receive  his  statement ; 
they  listened  horror-struck  as  he  unfolded  his  stirring 
tale.  It  seemed  that  he  had  been  tracing  the  plot  in  his 
own  silent  sleuth-hound  fashion  for  several  days  and 
nights.  But  for  all  his  efforts  he  was  not  able  to  give 
the  two  Houses  complete  or  reliable  information,  nor  to 
suggest  the  full  list  to  be  arrested.  "  Whereupon  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  same  :  viz., 
Mr.  Pym,  Sir  Henry  Vane  Junior,  Mr.  Solicitor  St.  John 
and  Mr.  Glyn  not  long  before  chosen  Recorder  of 
London."1  The  Houses  then  adjourned  in  wonder  and 
alarm,  the  Members  scarce  knowing  whether  they  would 
be  safe  in  their  beds,  and  utterly  ignorant  as  to  who  were 
their  friends  or  foes.  Nor  did  the  absence  of  information 
tend  to  allay  their  fears  :  little  knots  of  them  might  be 
seen  talking  together  in  the  ante-rooms,  wondering  what 
the  issue  would  be  and  who  was  guilty  of  death. 

It  was  until  Tuesday  June  6  that  Pym  reported  to  a 
full  House  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  of  which  he  was 
the  leading  spirit.  The  scene  was  one  of  peculiar 
solemnity  and  anxiety  :  the  various  Members  listened 

i.  Rushworth,  Collections,  as  above,  p.  322,  where  the  date  is 
wrongly  given  as  Tuesday,  May  30. 
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with  close  attention,  some  to  know  who  the  conspirators 
were,  a  few  to  learn  whether  they  had  been  found  out. 
As  the  statement  proceeded,  irrepressible  exclamations 
of  wonder  broke  forth  from  those  who  are  always  taken 
by  surprise,  whatever  happens :  while  the  sons  of 
superior  foresight,  who  until  the  moment  of  revelation 
had  suspected  nothing  and  nobody,  murmured  one  to 
another  those  hateful  words  of  dreariest  posthumous 
wisdom  "  I  told  you  so."  But  all  alike  were  awakened 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case  :  and  their  first  resolution 
showed  their  prudential  wisdom  and  their  religious  devo- 
tion. "  They  resolved  that  a  particular  short  day  shall 
be  appointed,  whereupon  both  Lords  and  Commons  and 
this  City  shall  meet  and  give  public  thanks  to  God  for 
this  discovery  and  great  deliverance;  and  another  con- 
venient day  appointed  for  the  whole  Kingdom  to  meet 
for  the  same  purpose."1  There  is  something  extremely 
naive  in  this  choice  of  a  particular  short  day,  so  that  their 
thanksgiving  service  might  not  interfere  with  public  busi- 
ness. They  next  appointed  Pym,  Glyn,  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerard,  Sir  H.  Vane  Jun.  and  Rouse  to  form  a  Com- 
mittee to  draw  up  at  once  a  Covenant  "to  be  taken  by 
both  Houses,  the  City  and  the  whole  kingdom,"2  that 
friends  might  be  parted  from  foes.  This  Oath  or  Vow 
was  not  to  be  compulsory,  but  to  be  recommended  to  all 
to  take  :  thus  all  who  showed  any  reluctance  in  taking 
it  would  be  marked  as  suspicious  characters,  who  were 
at  heart  Malignants. 

The  Committee  at  once  adjourned  to  prepare  the  Oath ; 
from  their  rapidity  in  so  doing  it  seems  certain  that  Pym 
had  a  draft  up  his  sleeve  already  prepared  for  the  emer- 
gency. As  has  been  said,  this  Oath  is  of  much  interest 
as  being  the  seed  from  which  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  grew,  which  was  taken  by  the  two  Houses 
on  September  23,  i643-3  While  the  Committee  was 

1.  Commons'  Journals,  June  6,  1643. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  V.    a  pamphlet  printed  in  1643  giving  an  account  of  the 
taking  of  this  later  Covenant. 
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absent,  the  Commons  went  on  with  the  no  less  important 
business  of  protecting  themselves  and  the  City  from  the 
machinations  of  possible  conspirators.  Most  of  those 
implicated  were  by  this  time  arrested  and  awaiting  their 
trial  with  no  little  apprehension ;  a  few  had  escaped  to 
Oxford  while  others  were  still  loitering  about  the  City  in 
partial  concealment,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
The  Committee  returned  with  all  speed  with  the  Oath 
drawn  up,  which  was  carefully  debated  and  then  put  to  all 
present.  One  by  one  the  Members  stepped  up  to  the 
table  to  take  the  Covenant,  while  those  who  were  un- 
willing to  commit  themselves  had  already  silently  but  not 
unmarked  stolen  out  of  the  House.  The  Oath  itself  was 
of  grave  solemnity  :  those  who  took  it  bound  themselves 
as  in  the  sight  of  God  to  fight  for  the  privieges  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  defend  them  against  the  unjust 
attack  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  to  reveal  all  that 
they  knew  about  the  present  plot,  with  heart  and  soul  to 
refuse  to  aid  any  such  plot  in  the  future.1  By  such 
solemn  means  were  the  sheep  parted  from  the  goats; 
from  henceforth  all  the  secret  sympathisers  with  the  King 
fled  to  Oxford,  as  soon  as  they  could.  Thus  the  hidden 
enemies  of  Pym  and  his  policy  were  not  only  plainly 
perceived,  but  driven  from  the  place  where  they  could  do 
most  mischief. 

The  Lords  and  the  majority  of  the  citizens  joined  the 
Commons  in  taking  this  Covenant.  From  that  day  the 
debates  of  the  Lower  House  were  freed  from  those  whom 
with  their  own  liberal  charity  they  dubbed  "  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing."  During  the  next  three  or  four  weeks 
the  Committee  was  employed  in  collecting  as  much  evi- 
dence as  they  could,  in  which  difficult  task  they  applied 
the  screw  to  those  who  were  already  in  prison.  It  is 
at  this  period  that  Waller  shows  himself  at  his  worst  as 
a  coward,  who  would  stoop  to  much  meanness  to  avoid 
death.  On  June  29  he  was  confronted  in  the  Painted 

i.  Commons'  Journals,  June  6,  1643. 
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Chamber  by  the  Earl  of  Portland,1  whom  he  had  accused 
and  no  doubt  truly  of  complicity  in  the  plot.  The  Earl 
denied  his  guilt  on  oath;  but  he  was  only  acquitted  be- 
cause he  had  been  accused  by  a  single  witness.  Next 
morning  Waller  wrote  a  letter  to  Portland,2  which  the 
Commons  would  not  suffer  to  be  delivered,  begging  him 
to  save  both  of  their  lives  by  casting  the  blame  on  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Conway.  He  was, 
however,  permitted  to  have  a  personal  conference  with 
Portland  at  Alderman  Atkins's  house,  where  the  Earl 
was  confined.3 

The  result  of  a  previous  conference  between  the  two 
was  unexpectedly  published  on  July  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Thayn,  Gentleman  Usher  of  this  House,  deposed  upon 
oath,  what  the  Earl  of  Portland  said  to  him  concerning  Mr. 
Waller  ...  as  followeth.  "  That,  on  Wednesday,  the  2ist 
of  June,  whilst  he  stayed  to  see  whether  Alderman  Atkins 
should  receive  my  Lord  of  Portland,  Mr.  Waller  came  to 
speak  with  his  Lordship,  as  he  conceived.  Mr.  Alderman 
carried  them  to  an  upper  room ;  when  they  came  down,  My 
Lord  came  into  the  parlour,  where  he  stayed,  and  said  these 
or  like  words  :  '  Pray  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  My  Lord  of 
Northumberland,  that  Mr.  Waller  hath  extremely  pressed  me 
to  save  my  own  life,  and  his,  and  to  cast  the  guilt  and  blame 
upon  My  Lord  Conway  and  My  Lord  of  Northumberland.'  "* 

To  this  evidence  Lord  Lovelace,  who  was  not  sworn, 
gave  confirmatory  testimony.6  That  Waller  did  not 
abandon  his  hope  of  converting  Portland  to  his  wishes 
is  evident  from  the  letter,  which  must  have  been  written 
after  he  was  confronted6  by  the  Earl.  Whether  the  two 
prisoners  had  another  interview  or  not  cannot  be  de- 
cided, but  the  poet  did  not  induce  the  peer  to  save  his 

1.  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  June  6,  1643. 

2.  Fenton's  Waller  (1758),  p.  260. 

3.  Lords'  Journals,  July  i,  1643. 
4-  Ibid.  5.  Ibid. 

6.  Commons'  Journals,  July  i,  1643. 
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life  by  any  such  dastardly  means.  How  far  these  great 
noblemen  were  implicated  in  the  plot  remains  as  yet  a 
mystery;  but  this  much  may  be  affirmed  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  while  Northumberland  cautiously  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  Portland  and  Conway  were  its  active 
well-wishers.  This  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mons, who  in  spite  of  many  petitions  from  the  two  men, 
refused  to  let  them  out,  on  bail  even,  until  July  28. l 

The  humbler  plotters  did  not  come  off  so  lightly ;  most 
of  them  were  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Coun- 
cil of  War,  which  made  but  short  shrift  with  Tomkins 
and  Chaloner,  who  were  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  July 
3,  the  execution  to  take  place  the  next  day;  while  Blink- 
horn  and  Abbott  were  sentenced  to  a  like  fate  on  July  5.* 
That  Waller  saw  neither  of  his  friends  in  the  interim  is 
probable;  but  he  must  have  heard  of  the  sentence  upon 
his  brother-in-law  and  Chaloner.  A  stray  piece  of  evi- 
dence from  D'Ewes3  shews  that  he  had  not  confessed 
much  as  yet.  D'Ewes  says  that 

Mrs.  Chaloner  said  that  a  little  while  after  Mr.  Waller  was 
taken,  there  was  come  to  her  a  lady  in  a  hired  coach  and 
given  herself  a  feigned  name  and  told  her  she  was  come 
into  great  danger  about  writing  a  parchment  to  which  there 
hung  a  great  seal,  and  desired  her,  if  she  had  it  in  her 
custody,  she  would  deliver  it  unto  her;  and  when  the  said 
Mrs.  Chaloner  told  her  that  it  had  been  already  fetched 
away  in  a  black  box,  she  then  desired  her  if  she  could  use 
any  possible  means  to  come  to  her  husband  and  tell  him 
that  Mr.  Waller  had  confessed  nothing,  and  that  she  should 
persuade  him  to  do  the  like.  That  the  said  Mrs.  Chaloner  was 
since  brought  to  see  the  Lady  D'Aubigny,  and  affirmed  it  was 
the  same  lady  who  came  to  her  in  the  hackney  coach. 

As  Lady  D'Aubigny  was  not  arrested  until  July  14,* 

1.  Lords'  Journals,  1643,  June  13,  14,  16,  17,  19,  20,  21,  29; 
July  i,  8,  15,  17,  20,  24,  28. 

2.  Rushworth,  Collections,  as  above,  p.  325. 

3.  Waller,  Muses'  Library,  Introduction,  pp.  xlix-1. 

4.  Commons'  Journals,  July  14,  1643. 
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« 

she  might  have  visited  Chaloner's  wife  at  any  period  be- 
tween May  31  and  July  4,  the  date  of  his  execution. 

Whatever  he  might  have  confessed  before,  on  July  4 
Waller  was  brought  before  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  shew  why  he  should  not  be  tried  by  Coun- 
cil of  War.  He  made  his  appearance  in  deep  mourning, 
conducted  by  the  "Serjeant  with  his  Mace";  when  he 
made  as  if  he  would  have  knelt  down,  but  was  pre- 
vented. !  At  that  time  he  was 

somewhat  about  the  middle  stature,  thin  body,  not  at  all 
robust ;  fine  thin  skin,  his  face  somewhat  of  an  olivaster,  his 
hair  frizzed,  of  a  brownish  colour ;  full  (dark)  eye  popping  out 
and  working ;  oval-faced ;  his  forehead  high  and  full  of 
wrinkles ;  his  head  but  small ;  his  brain  very  hot  and  apt  to 
be  choleric  2 

So  he  stood  before  that  House,  which  he  had  so  often 
thrilled  with  his  eloquence,  a  discovered  traitor,  who  had 
sought  to  save  his  own  life  by  betraying  his  associates, 
and  who  had  meanly  endeavoured  to  cast  the  blame  upon 
an  apparently  innocent  man.  All  who  were  present 
were  well  known  to  him,  so  that  he  was  able  to  point  his 
appeal  to  their  most  vulnerable  parts.  He  began  by 
thanking  the  House  for  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being 
permitted  to  address  them  once  more.  Acknowledging 
the  truth  of  his  examinations,  he  went  on  to  plead  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  that  he,  one  of  their  Members, 
might  not  be  tried  by  any  but  themselves.  He  appealed 
to  all  their  prejudices  against  a  military  trial  with  con- 
summate skill,  for  he  \vas  pleading  for  his  life.  He 
ended  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  pathetic  harangues 
ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  touching 
reference  to  his  children  now  deprived  of  a  mother's  care.3 
His  speech  saved  his  life,  as  indeed  so  skilful  a  piece  of 
oratory  well  deserved  to  do.  He  was  commanded  to 

1.  Ibid.,  July  4. 

2.  Historical  MSS.   Commission,  Report   XIII,   Vol.   p.    197, 
where  Malone  is  quoting  from  the  MS.  of  Aubrey. 

3.  Waller,  Works,  1712,  where  the  speech  follows  the  poems. 
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withdraw  that  his  Judges  might  have  time  to  recover  from 
the  spell  which  he  had  cast  upon  them  :  when  he  was 
again  called  in  he  was  compelled  to  make  further  confes- 
sions. What  to  do  with  him  the  Commons  could  not 
determine  at  the  moment,  and  he  was  remanded  to  an 
imprisonment,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  lay  more  than  a  year  in  captivity  before 
his  sentence  was  actually  passed.1 

Next  day  Tomkins  and  Chaloner  were  hanged,  the  one 
on  a  gibbet  at  the  corner  of  Holborn  and  Fetter  Lane 
opposite  to  his  own  house,  the  other  over  against  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Tomkins's  speecha  contains  no  con- 
fession of  any  kind,  which  seems  to  shew  either  that  he 
had  received  a  similar  message  from  Waller  to  the  one 
sent  to  Chaloner,  or  that  he  was  of  nobler  fibre  than  the 
poet.  Among  other  matters  he  said  :  — 

"Touching  the  business  for  which  I  suffer,  I  do  acknowledge 
that  affection  for  a  brother-in-law,  and  affection  and  gratitude 
to  the  King,  whose  bread  I  have  eaten  now  above  twenty-two 
years  (I  have  been  a  servant  to  him  twenty  years,  I  have 
been  a  servant  to  him,  when  he  was  Prince,  and  ever  since  : 
it  will  be  twenty-three  years  in  August  next),  I  confess  these 
two  motives  drew  me  into  this  foolish  business.  I  have  often 
since  declared  to  good  friends,  that  I  was  glad  it  was 
discovered,  because  it  might  have  occasioned  ill  consequences ; 
and  truly  I  have  repented  having  had  any  hand  in  it."  .... 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Washbourne  asked  if  he  knew  of  any 
other  plot?  He  answered,  "Pray,  trouble  me  not.  I  have 
done  my  duty."  .  .  .  And  it  was  to  be  noted  that  all  this 
time,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  never  so  much  as 
altered  his  countenance  nor  by  his  outward  appearance  seemed 
the  least  abashed  with  the  apprehension  of  death. 
In  this  manner  died  Nathaniel  Tomkins,  the  husband 
of  Waller's  sister  Cecilia,  who  had  been  drawn  into  the 
meshes  of  a  foolish  plot  by  a  brother-in-law,  who  basely 
left  him  to  shift  for  himself,  when  the  discovery  was 
made. 

1.  Commons'  Journals,  September  6  and  14,  October  28,  1644. 

2.  Rushworth,  Collections,  Pt.  Ill,  Vol.  ii,  p.  326. 
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Richard  Chaloner  was  less  reticent  than  Tomkins,  and 
the  scene  of  his  execution  has  its  own  dramatic  pathos.  1 
When  he  arrived  at  the  gallows, 

His  father  tendered  unto  him  the  King's  pardon,  saying  : 
"  Here  is  the  King's  gracious  pardon."  To  which  Mr. 
Chaloner  answered  :  "  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  trouble  me  rot 
with  it.  Pray,  speak  to  my  friends  to  take  care  of  my  corpse, 
and  carry  me  home."  Then  Mr.  Peters  said  to  him  :  "  You 
are  now  before  the  Lord  of  heaven;  if  you  have  anything 
about  the -Lords  you  spoke  about  last  night,  I  beseech  you, 
speak  of  your  conscience."  Mr.  Chaloner  answering,  said  : 
"  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  happiest  day  that  ever  I  had.  I 
shall  now  (gentlemen)  declare  a  little  more  the  occasion  of 
this,  as  I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Peters,  to  give  him  and  the 
world  satisfaction  in.  It  came  from  Mr.  Waller  under  this 
motion,  that  if  we  could  make  a  moderate  party  here  in 
London,  it  would  be  acceptable  work;  for  now  the  three 
kingdoms  lay  a-bleeding,  and  unless  that  were  done,  there 
was  no  hope  to  unite  them.  Withal  I  made  this  reply  :  '  Sir, 
if  I  could  assure  you  of  three  parts  of  London,  none  of  them 
should  stir  unless  we  had  the  countenance  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons.'  To  this  he  replied  :  '  You  shall  have  to  counten- 
ance this  business  the  whole  of  the  House  of  Lords  (except 
three  or  four)  and  divers  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  We 
were  promised  we  should  speak  with  these  Lords ;  and  in 
truth  except  we  had  spoken  with  these  Lords  nothing  would 
have  been  done.  For  Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Blinkhorn,  Mr.  Luntloe, 
Mr.  King  and  myself  agreed,  that  we  should  not  stir  till 
these  Lords  had  declared  themselves,  and  would  be  engaged. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  another  thing  to  declare,  which 
shall  be  in  behalf  of  those  that  are  condemned.  As  Mr. 
Waller  was  the  mouth  from  the  Lords,  so  I  was  the  unhappy 
instrument  of  Mr.  Waller  to  the  rest.  The  sentence  is  now 
passed ;  I  desire,  if  it  might  be,  that  no  more  suffer  in  this 
cause.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  desire  youi  hearty 
prayers  to  God  for  me." 

Thus  he  in  his  turn  was  hanged  for  a  conspiracy  into 
which  he  had  been  enticed  by  the  persuasive  tongue  of 
the  plausible  poet. 

Chaloner's  speech  throws  momentary  flashes  of  light 

1.  Ibid.,  p.  327. 
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upon  the  plot;  first  it  seems  probable  that  Waller  had 
overrated  his  influence  with  the  two  Houses,  or  that  the 
noblemen  accused  were  deeper  in  the  matter  than  they 
were  willing  to  admit.  Secondly  he  appears  to  have  been 
telling  little  less  than  the  truth  concerning  the  Earl  of 
Portland  and  Lord  Conway  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life 
by  endangering  theirs.  It  was  not  that  he  desired  com- 
rades in  death,  but  hoped  by  fixing  the  guilt  upon  per- 
sons of  such  influence  as  these  to  stand  a  better  chance 
of  escaping  with  his  life,  from  the  reluctance  which  the 
Parliament  might  be  expected  to  show  in  proceeding  to 
extreme  lengths  against  persons  of  so  high  a  positipn. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  certain  that  Waller  alone  had 
sounded  them  and  gained  their  sympathy;  whereupon  he 
had  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Citizens.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  poet's  conduct  is  indefensible  on  any  sound 
moral  principle;  he  succeeded,  but  he  did  not  add  to  his 
reputation  by  his  success.  Others  no  less  guilty  -may 
have  escaped  without  punishment;  but  that  in  itself  would 
accord  no  sufficient  excuse  for  his  action,  which  began  in 
tergiversation  and  ended  in  treachery. 

The  Commons  clearly  found  it  difficult  to  decide  how 
they  should  treat  their  sinning  Member;  it  was  not  until 
Saturday,  October  26,  1644,  that  their  Ordinance  was 
actually  passed,  which  fined  him  ;£  10,000,  expelled  him 
from  the  House,  and  consigned  him  to  a  banishment, 
which  was  to  begin  on  the  twenty-eig'hth  day  after  his 
discharge  from  imprisonment.1  Having  first  married 
Mary  de  Bracy,  he  spent  the  next  seven  years  in  travel- 
ling through  France  and  Italy.  John  Evelyn  accom- 
panied him  on  some  of  his  journeys,  and  their  com- 
panionship was  fraught  with  deep  enjoyment  on  both 
sides.  It  was  not  until  November  27,  1651,  that  the 
Ordinance  was  issued  by  th^\  Lords  and  Commons  per- 
mitting him  to  return  to  England.2  Whether  he  owed 

1.  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  26,  28,  1644. 

2.  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i,  pp.  262-4,  296;  Vol.  ii,  pp.  101-34. 
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this  clemency  to  the  generosity  of  Colonel  Scroop,  who 
had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  or  to  the  unsolicited  mag- 
nanimity of  his  kinsman  Cromwell,  cannot  now  be  de- 
cided ;  but  he  returned  to  his  native  land  on  or  shortly 
after  January  13,  1652. l  Here  he  settled  down  at  his 
fine  house  of  Hall  Barn  near  Beaconsfield,  nor  did  he 
take  farther  part  in  politics  until  after  the  Restoration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterise  finally  Waller's  conduct 
in  the  plot,  which  will  bear  his  name  to  all  posterity. 
What  he  seems  to  have  lacked  chiefly  was  courage,  and 
as  Colonel  Newcome  wisely  remarks,  "  A  poor  devil  can't 
command  courage  any  more  than  he  can  make  himself 
six  feet  high."  Indeed,  Bishop  Kurd's  description  of 
him  in  his  Dialogue  on  Sincerity,  purporting  to  be 
between  the  poet  and  Henry  More,  the  noted  Platonist, 
is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  in  this  particular  inci- 
dent, when  he  makes  the  poet  assert,2 

Not  a  sullen  and  inflexible,  but  a  fair  and  seasonable 
accommodation  of  oneself  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  is 
the  golden  virtue  that  ought  to  predominate  in  a  man  of  life 
and  business.  All  the  rest,  believe  me,  is  the  very  cant  of 
inexperienced  wisdom. 

Those   who   suffered   under   Waller's    "  accommodation 
of  himself  to  the  exigences  of  the  times,"  could  they 
have  read  the  Bishop's  book,  would  not  disagree  with  his 
characterisation3  of  the  poet,  who,  he  says, 
resembled   the   famous   Marquis   of   Winchester,    Elizabeth's 
Lord  Treasurer,  who  served  under  four  Princes  in  changeable 
times  and  successfully  to  himself,  because,  as  he  said,  Ortus 
sum  e  salice  non  e  quercu. 

Waller  was  not  born  of  the  oak,  as  his  friends  found 
to  their  cost :  he  was  a  man  by  nature  unfitted  for  the 
great  design,  which  he  had  taken  in  hand;  hence  when 
it  collapsed,  he  was  unable  to  hold  his  tongue,  where 
eternal  silence  was  the  penalty  of  earthly  heroism. 

1.   Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  27,  1651. 
t    2.  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  p.  46. 

3    Dialogues,  Moral  and  Political  :  Dialogue  i,  p.  48. 
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The  plot  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail;  those  who 
suffered  for  their  share  in  its  dangerous  details  would 
learn  that  a  poet  does  not  always  succeed  in  conducting 
the  business  of  this  world  to  a  happy  issue.  Waller's 
oratory  and  his  information  saved  his  life ;  for  the  story 
of  his  lavish  bribery  rests  upon  an  insufficient  founda- 
tion. But  no  eloquence  however  excellent  could  preserve 
his  honour  untarnished,  and  he  had  to  spend  many  years 
in  banishment  with  a  diminished  purse  and  a  smarting 
memory.  When  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  he  pre- 
served his  incomparable  wit ;  so  though  he  had  forfeited 
their  respect,  he  still  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
recollected  his  sufferings  rather  than  their  cause.  In 
fine  Clarendon  \vith  much  prejudice  but  no  small  insight 
thus  sums  up  the  poet's  character  :  — 

There  needs  no  more  to  be  said  to  extol  the  excellence  and 
power  of  his  wit,  and  the  pleasantness  of  his  conversation, 
than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover  a  world  of 
very  great  faults ;  that  is,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were 
not  taken  notice  of  in  him  to  his  reproach ;  viz.  a  narrowness 
in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree ;  an  abjectness,  and  want 
of  courage  to  support  him  in  any  virtuous  undertaking;  an 
insinuation,  and  servile  flattery  to  the  height,  the  vainest 
and  most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented  with ;  that  it 
preserved  and  won  his  life  from  those  who  were  most  resolved 
to  take  it ;  and  in  an  occasion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
ambitious  to  have  lost  it ;  and  then  preserved  him  again  from 
the  reproach  and  contempt,  that  was  due  to  him  for  so 
preserving  it,  and  for  vindicating  it  at  such  a  price ;  that  it 
had  the  power  to  reconcile  him  to  those,  whom  he  had  most 
offended  and  provoked ;  and  continued  to  his  age  with  that 
rare  felicity,  that  his  company  was  acceptable,  where  his  spirit 
was  odious;  and  he  was  at  least  pitied,  where  he  was  most 
detested. 

With  this  severe  testimony  from  an  enemy  to  his 
merits  and  demerits  we  may  leave  the  story  of  the  plot, 
in  which  he  played  a  leading  if  ignoble  part,  and  bestow 
our  pity  upon  the  poet,  who  was  not  strong  enough  to 
be  a  hero,  who  came  within  a  little  of  being  a  traitor 
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of  the  worst  kind.  He  loved  his  life;  he  saved  it  by 
means  which  none  could  defend  :  he  lost  his  honour,  nor 
can  length  of  days  and  rich  prosperity  repair  that  loss. 
The  old  man  fell  asleep  on  October  21,  1687.  His  Last 
Verses  in  the  Book  may  fairly  be  quoted  here  to  shew 
that  a  settled  winter-calm  had  sunk  upon  the  stormy 
summer  of  his  life. 

When  we  for  age  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
The  subject  made  us  able  to  indite; 
The  soul  with  nobler  resolutions  deckt, 
The  body  stooping  does  herself  erect ; 
No  mortal  parts  are  requisite  to  raise 
Her,  that  unbodied  can  her  Maker  praise. 

The  seas  are  quiet,  when  the  winds  give  o'er ; 
So  calm  are  we,  when  passions  are  no  more ; 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things,  so  certain  to  be  lost. 
Clouds  of  affections  from  our  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  decries. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage  battered  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made; 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  Tiome ; 

Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view, 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

Miratur  limen  Olympi,    Vergil. 


OXFORD,    1916. 
By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

OURELY  no  town  in  England  lives  so  well  up  to  its 
***  reputation  as  does  Oxford.  It  betters  expectation. 
It  is  good  to  gaze  through  the  open  gateways  of  its  old 
Colleges,  better  still  is  it  to  wander  up  and  down  the 
streets  and  byways  in  the  watery  October  sunshine;  now 
catching  a  glimpse  of  distant  playing-fields  and  gardens 
through  some  quaint  archway,  anon  looking  down  some 
narrow  street  where  houses  are  set  at  all  angles  to  the 
sidewalk.  These  houses  are  stained  pale  weather- 
bleached  yellows,  blue-greens  and  browns — no  two  are 
alike  in  size  or  architecture, — but  all  are  alike  in  the 
possession  of  brightly  burnished  letter-boxes  and  bell- 
pulls.  Out  of  them  surely  must  step  every  morning  a 
neat  and  dapper  lawyer,  doctor  or  banker  straight  from 
the  pages  of  Addison  or  Washington  Irving.  Then 
the  old  book  and  print  shops  which  lurk  in  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  corners  !  You  never  by  any  chance  see  any- 
one stooping  to  enter  their  low  doorways,  or  even  look- 
ing into  their  fat  bow-wrindows.  Yet  you  would  not  be 
surprised  if  Lamb,  Hazlitt  or  Leigh  Hunt  suddenly 
stepped  forth  with  a  newly  purchased  treasure  under  his 
arm.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  and  a  patter  of  hail  sent  the 
faded  leaves  whirling  down  upon  the  cobblestones,  forc- 
ing us  to  rush  hastily  for  shelter  within  the  gateway  of 
the  famous  old  College  near  which  we  found  ourselves. 
The  lodge  walls  were  covered  with  notices  of  meetings, 
organ  recitals,  golf  and  tennis  clubs,  lectures,  and  so 
forth.  Idly  I  began  to  scan  these,  and  noticed  that  but 
a  poor  dozen  students  were  in  residence,  and  of  these 
several  bore  names  distinctly  un-British,  such  as  Ahmed 
Khan,  and  Poopanwalla.  Then  suddenly  I  noticed  a 
plain,  unpainted  board,  upon  which  a  large  sheet  of 
drawing  paper  was  pinned.  At  the  head  of  it,  beauti- 
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fully  painted  in  Indian  ink,  appeared  the  arms  of  the 
College ;  then  written  down  were  eighty  or  a  hundred 
names  in  different  handwritings  and.  not  in  any  set  order. 
At  the  bottom  was  heavily  scribed  in  Indian  ink 
"  Frater,  ave  atque  vale!" 
(O  Brother !  Hail  and  farewell !) 

It  took  one's  breath  away ;  the  proud  humility  of  that 
requiem.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  or  use  of  the  dead  languages  in  modern  general 
education,  but  surely  there  was  never  a  finer  or  more 
fitting  use  of  the  sonorous  tongue  of  the  dead  legions 
of  Rome,  than  in  that  simple  farewell  to  these  young 
and  greater  heroes  of  another  race  and  age. 

Somehow  sight-seeing  lost  its  interest. 

Just  as  the  rain  ceased,  we  heard  the  sound  for  which 
we  had  been  waiting,  the  dull  thud  of  drums  and  the 
shrill  whistle  of  fifes.  Louder  and  louder  grew  the 
music,  until  at  last  there  burst  into  the  "silent  sea  "  of 
the  old  square,  a  long  trail  of  khaki-clad  figures.  A 
long  day  in  the  fields  about  Oxford  had  left  them  tired 
and  muddy,  but  the  white-rimmed  caps  rose  and  fell 
steadily  in  time  to  the  music.  Then,  at  last,  came  the 
slim  boyish  figure  we  knew  so  wrell.  Was  it  last  year 
or  the  year  before  that  we  had  played  a  rudimentary  form 
of  cricket  with  an  old  tennis  ball  in  the  field  behind  the 
house  ?  How  long  was  it  since  we  had  spent  the  winter 
evenings  by  the  fireside  making  curious  and  exact  in- 
quiries into  the  Masonic  labours  of  three  men  and  two 
boys  as  compared  with  those  of  seven  men  and  nine 
boys? 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  my  mind, 
the  little  troop  had  turned  into  a  tree-lined  avenue,  and 
already  its  music  w-as  growing  faint,  and  it  was  hard  to 
distinguish  the  rise  and  fall  of  its  tramp  through  the 
gathering  dusk.  So  I  slowly  turned  and  followed,  like 
wiser  and  greater  folk  led  by  the  sound  of  the  drum 
and  fife  down  a  dark  road  whose  end  we  could  not  see. 
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THE    SWEETEST    SONGS. 

REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

A  LL  the  wide  world  over  since  the  days  when  man 
•**•     Felt  his  soul  enchanted  by  the  pipes  of  Pan, 
And  with  rapture  kindled  like  a  flame  of  fire 
Heard  the  mighty  music  of  Apollo's  lyre 
Sweeping"  through  the  heavens,  or  with  ravished  ears 
Listened  to  the  choiring  of  the  starry  spheres — 

Men  themselves  have  fashioned  melodies  divine, 
Sweet  as  hoarded  nectar :  strong  as  new-made  wine ; 
Tender  Lydian  measures:  hymns  of  joy  and  praise; 
Rousing  battle  marches  :  old  romantic  lays  : 
Strains  of  love  and  longing  under  alien  skies : 
Songs  whose  inspiration  came  from  Beauty's  eyes. 

Winding  streams  and  rivers,  hills  and  lakes  and  seas  : 
Wandering  winds  that  whisper  through  the  forest  trees ; 
Loveliness  of  flowers  :  birds  upon  the  wing  : 
Autumn's  golden  glory  :  ecstasy  of  Spring  : 
Pageantry  of  Summer  :  Winter's  ice  and  snow — 
These  were  all  embalmed  in  music  long  ago. 

Yet  of  all  the  songs  that  through  life's  hurried  years 
Touch  the  hidden  founts  of  laughter  and  of  tears, 
Soothing  secret  sorrows,  making  sad  hearts  gay ; 
Pasan,  chant,  or  ballad — hear  them  where  we  may, 
Under  cottage  roof-tree,  or  cathedral  dome, 
There  are  none  so  sweet  as  those  of  hearth  and  home. 


STANDARDS    OF    CRITICISM. 

By  REV.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox,  M..A 

"OEFORE  attempting  to  discuss  standards  of  criticism 
it  will  be  well  to  examine  some  of  its  functions  and 
the  use  to  which  they  are  put  by  a  vast  number  of  critics. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  Dictionary-phraseology, 
the  appraisal  of  the  real  value  of  the  work  criticised  com- 
bined with  the  candid  estimate  of  its  merits  or  defects,  or 
both.       But  literary  criticism,  to  which  I  shall  confine 
myself,  is  not  simply  the  statement  of  a  judgment,  but 
comprehends  the  process  by  which  that    judgment    is 
attained.       Hence  it  implies  the  application  of  careful 
analysis  to  the  work  set  out  to  be  criticised.      That  is  the 
first  essential  of  any  criticism  likely  to  be  of  abiding  use 
to  the  reader  whether  contemporary  or  posthumous,  who 
desires  to  know  if  the  work  be  worth  reading.       It  is 
for  the  critic  to  shew  him  why  and  how  the  book  is  worth 
reading.     This  end  cannot  be  secured  without  the  careful 
perusal  of  the  volume  and  analysis  of  its  contents.      No 
doubt  the  critic  is  not  expected  to    give    the    elaborate 
details  of  his  analysis;  it  is  his  mission  to  set  down  the 
results.      Still  if  his  judgment  is  to  have  any  permanent 
value,  he  must  make  it  quite  plain  that  he  has  fulfilled 
these  two  preliminary  essentials.       It  is  by  such  means 
and  by  such  alone,  that  he  can  hope  to  pronounce  one  of 
those  terse  literary  judgments,  which  strike  the  reader  at 
once  as  inevitable.       Few    critics    are   capable    of    this 
supreme  masterpiece  of  critical  art ;  but  it  is  the  true  aim 
of  all.     A  comparison  of  Mr.  George  Saintsbury's  efforts 
in  this  kind  with  those  of  M.  Jusserand  will  shew  un- 
mistakably the  immensely  superior  critical  power  of  the 
gifted  Frenchman,  whose  epigrams  are  as  neat  as  they 
are  convincing.     I  may  cite  one  peculiarly  sane  remark 
on  one  of  Froude's  opinions,  "  But  this,  I  fear,  is  one  of 
Mr.  Froude's  picturesque  inventions." 
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Unfortunately  for  the  great  mass  of  readers  there  is 
a  far  larger  band  of  critics,  who  follow,  rather  than  guide, 
the  public  taste.      The  maxim  Vox  populi,  vox  del  does 
not  hold  entirely  in  the  literary  world ;  else  that  once 
famous    song,    "Two    lovely   black  eyes"   would    be 
esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  poetry,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
plagiarised    tune.       Hence    the    reading    public    needs 
guidance,  and  the  critic  who  fails  to  supply  it,  commits 
treason   against   his   reader,   who   may    not  be   so  well 
educated  as  himself.       It  is  not  his  task  to  pander  to 
popular  likings  or  dislikes,  but  to  give  an  honest  judg- 
ment, so  far  as  he  is  able.      Such  a  judgment  cannot  be 
pronounced  safely  by  a  critic,  who  has  merely  skimmed 
the  pages  set  before  him  for  review.  No  doubt  experience 
enables  him  to  forecast  the  plot  or  absence  of  plot  of  a 
multitude  of  ephemeral  novels.       But  even  in  this  case, 
he  can  only  do  bare  justice  to  them  by  the  joyless  labour 
of  perusing  them.       How  many  reviewers  observe  this 
strict  conscientiousness  is  a  serious  question.     Certainly 
a  mighty  host  of  the  critical  throng  takes  its  reading  in 
large  gulps,  while  some  have  even  the  face  to  utter  a 
commonplace  judgment  upon  that  part  of  a  book  whose 
pages  they  have  not  cut !     That  is  an  outrage  on  decent 
honesty ;  yet  it  is  a  common  critical  vice.     To  mouth 
out  a  comparatively  safe  criticism  honoured  by  its  trite- 
ness, is  so  much  easier  than  to  take  that  trouble,  which 
alone  justifies  such  a  pronouncement.      Moreover,  a  care- 
less habit  of  this  kind,  if  it  do  not  spring  from  prejudice, 
is  apt  to  lead  directly  to  prejudice,  sometimes  even  to  the 
display  of  a  delightful  ignorance.      In  a  certain  book  the 
opening  sentences  were  quoted  from  "  Fuller's  "  Holy 
State."       The  critic,    imagining   them  to  be   from  the 
author,  proceeded  to  criticise  them    as    "stilted"    and 
"  awkward."        Thereby    he    gave    a    fine   example    of 
literary  ignorance,  and  used  adjectives  least  of  all  appli- 
cable to  the  witty  Church  Historian. 

Let  it  be  granted  then,  and  it  is  much  to  grant,  that 
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the  critic  has  in  the  first  place  actually  read  the  book, 
upon  which  he  has  been  invited  to  pass  sentence,  certain 
other  considerations  must  next  occupy  his  attention.  The 
author  no  doubt  had  some  distinct  purpose  in  writing 
his  book  over  and  beyond  the  not  unnatural  one  of  selling 
at  a  profit.     It  is  an  important  part  of  the  critic's  business 
to  discover  that  purpose,  before  he  can  decide  upon  the 
manner  of  its  fulfilment.      Yet  strangely  enough  it  is  in 
this  very  point  that  many  critics  entirely  fail  either  from 
inborn  obtuseness  or  from  sheer  indolence.       The  true 
aim  of  criticism  is  to  answer  the  questions  why  and  how 
a  book  has  been  written.      In  this  inquiry  it  is  well  first 
to  answer  the  question   why.       If  the  book  has  been 
written  solely  and  simply  to  sell  by  unsavoury  sugges- 
tiveness  and  the  base  appeal  to  the  undisciplined  human 
passions,  it  is  the  critic's  duty  to  say  so.      He  ought  to 
prevent  such  a  work  from  being  read.      Perhaps  he  will 
best  achieve  this  end  by  "  damning  with  faint  praise," 
so  that  he  may  not  attract  readers  to  the  written  poison. 
Yet  that  is  the  very  last  thing  which  the  ordinary  critic 
thinks  of  doing.       He  knows  what  will  sell ;  he  knows 
possibly  what  mischief  the  rubbish  may  cause.       Yet 
because  the  novel,  poem,  or  play  accords  with  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  public  taste,  he  does  not  hestitate  to 
puff  it  with  disingenuous  enthusiasm.     Indeed,  he  may 
have  been  chosen  for  this  very  office  of  critic,  because  he 
has  indulged  in  similar  productions.      The  most  serious 
offenders  in  this  direction  are  unfortunateely  women  of  a 
certain   class,   who   call   themselves  enfranchised,  which 
often    means    from    decency,    who    therefore    have    the 
audacity  to  dub  all  wholesome  fiction  Mid-Victorian  and 
consequently  taboo. 

A  welcome  change  for  the  better  is  slowly  coming  over 
our  modern  novels.  Still  a  vast  number  of  them  rings 
the  changes  upon  divorce,  seduction,  illicit  passion,  free 
love  and  the  like  with  a  painful  and  wearisome  iteration. 
Had  our  critics  had  truer  and  loftier  standards  of  criti- 
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cism  such  poisonous  trash  could  not  have  been  vented 
upon  the  market  so  long  and  so  harmfully.  No  soundly 
healthy  mind  revels  in  police  court  scandals  as  the  pre- 
vailing themes  for  the  novels,  which  for  the  most  part 
it  reads  for  recreation.  These  have  their  place  no  doubt, 
when  they  are  not  used  as  suggestive  to  vice,  but  to  point 
out  its  inevitable  degradation.  Shakespeare's  "  Measure 
for  Measure  "  has  enough  and  to  spare  of  details  of  this 
offensive  type  :  but  they  only  serve  to  fulfil  his  purpose. 
By  force  of  contrast  they  heighten  the  impression  of  the 
spotless  purity  of  Isabella,  who  moves  amongst  her  com- 
panion-characters like  Diana  amongst  a  troop  of  Satyrs. 
It  is  when  the  author's  sole  object  is  to  make  money  by 
pandering  to  the  baser  passions  of  his  readers  without 
ever  considering  their  evil  effect  upon  the  life  of  his 
country  that  he  deserves  severest  censure.  If  the  critic 
fails  to  give  him  his  deserts,  that  is  to  help  him  along 
the  cheerless  highway  to  oblivion,  he  fails  to  do  his  duty. 
He  stands  convicted  of  having  false  standards  of  judg- 
ment or  no  judgment  at  all.  If  indeed,  as  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  upon  occasion,  he  revels  in  such  details  for 
their  own  filthy  sake,  deeming  them  to  be  proofs  of 
highly  original  treatment,  he  is  simply  pandering  to  a 
diseased  appetite,  and  is  totally  unfit  to  be  a  critic. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  critic  has  by  its  honest  perusal 
discovered  that  the  book  has  been  written  with  a  true 
purpose,  he  may  profitably  turn  his  attention  to  the 
manner  of  the  writing.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  in 
passing,  that  I  am  not  protesting  against  the  discussion 
of  sex  questions  as  such.  These  must  of  course  form 
the  staple  theme  of  most  though  not  all  novels.  It  is 
very  largely  against  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed. The  multiplication  of  unseemly  details,  the  low 
and  degrading  tone,  the  ignoble  ideas  suggested,  the 
appeal  to  the  strongest  animal  instinct  in  man  call  for 
the  severest  reprehension.  Such  a  medium  for  literature 
is  not  truly  artistic.  Take  the  common  run  of  Musical 
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Comedies,  and  compare  with  them  the  matchless  produc- 
tions of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  their  often  filthy  feeble- 
ness will  stand  out  in  its  naked  fatuity.  Such  a  medium 
is  exercised  with  a  false  perspective,  which  reminds  us 
rather  of  the  photograph  than  the  picture.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  with  any  degree  of  truth  to  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  the  whole,  which  is  essential  to  art  of  every  kind. 
Yet  who  will  dare  to  lift  his  voice  against  such  a  profana- 
tion of  literary  craft?  Who  will  dare  to  assert  that 
ethical  beauty  is  necessary  to  perfect  art  ?  He  wrill  be 
dubbed  a  Mid-Victorian  or  a  sentimentalist.  Those 
epithets  are  the  cheapest  of  sneers  and  the  shallowest  of 
criticism.  The  Mid- Victorian  age  of  our  English  litera- 
ture ranks  second  only  to  that  of  the  "spacious  days  of 
great  Elizabeth,"  alike  in  its  creative  power  and  the 
genius  of  its  creators.  While  if  respect  for  the  purity  of 
life  and  the  sanctity  of  human  love  be  the  mark  of  a 
sentimentalist,  I  for  one  am  content  to  be  ranked  as  a 
sentimentalist  to  the  end  of  my  time.  An  adjective 
hurled  at  our  heads  by  a  self-constituted  judge  of  this 
kind  is  of  the  nature  of  a  boomerang.  It  hits  the  thrower 
at  least  as  hard  as  the  person  at  whom  it  is  thrown.  At 
the  very  least  it  emphasises  the  poverty  of  his  power  of 
judging  an  age  on  its  actual  merits,  instead  of  pillorying 
it  according  to  the  standard  of  his  own  prejudice.  Such 
a  judge  does  not  deserve  the  critic's  wreath,  in  which 
impartiality  is  the  fairest  flower. 

On  this  point  I  have  said  perhaps  more  than  enough 
at  present,  though  I  may  have  occasion  to  return  to  it 
later.  There  are  other  criteria,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  infallible,  but  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  careful 
examination.  Amongst  such  truth  to  nature  is  usually 
held  up  as  one  of  the  final  standards  of  criticism.  But 
surely  if  truth  to  nature  be  essential,  it  ought  to  be  truth 
to  nature  at  its  highest  not  at  its  lowest ;  or  if  the  lowest 
must  be  presented,  it  ought  to  be  set  forth  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  as  repulsive  as  it  really  is  to  thoughtful 
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minds.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  art  of  a 
highly  excellent  kind  is  by  no  means  strictly  true  to 
nature.  A  Gothic  Cathedral  may  be  designed  after  the 
pattern  of  the  interlacing  branches  and  the  stately  trunks 
of  a  northern  pine-forest.  Yet  no  one  can  assert  that  the 
imitation,  though  it  may  suggest  nature,  is  exactly  true 
to  nature.  We  are  apt  to  forget  the  overmastering  im- 
portance of  the  ideal  world,  when  we  concern  ourselves 
exclusively  with  the  vices  of  the  real  world,  and  so 
describe  them  as  to  slur  over  their  awful  consequences,  or 
even  as  to  make  them  positively  attractive.  To  fix  our 
eyes  simply  upon  these  can  only  create  in  us  a  certain 
morbidness  of  tone,  which  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be 
true  to  nature  any  more  than  it  can  be  called  truest  art. 
Even  that  great  genius  Ibsen  is  not  exempt  from  this 
taint  in  his  awful  tragedies,  though  some  of  them  are 
freer  from  it  than  others.  Wordsworth's  gentler  musings 
are  better  calculated  to  benefit  the  world  of  men  and 
women  even  than  "  Brand  "  and  "  Peer  Gynt,"  certainly 
than  the  lurid  teaching  of  "Ghosts."  By  way  of  con- 
trast are  John  Galsworthy's  fine  plays  of  "  Strife  "  and 
"  The  Silver  Box."  His  genius  may  fall  short  of  that 
of  the  Norwegian  dramatist ;  but  after  all  he  is  far  more 
likely  to  achieve  his  purpose.  Both  treat  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature ;  but  the  English  playwright  has 
contrived  to  lift  his  ideal  higher  than  his  great  compeer. 
The  purpose  may  be  and  no  doubt  is  one ;  the  method 
of  treatment  is  totally  different. 

No  one  will  dispute  George  Meredith's  lofty  purpose 
in  his  writings;  few  will  dare  to  assert  that  he  did  not 
to  a  large  extent  fulfil  his  purpose.  But  if  strict  truth 
to  nature  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  criticism  in  his  case, 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  claim  for  him  that  he  attained  to  it. 
His  portrayal  of  the  psychology  of  his  characters  may 
be  exact,  though  even  this  is  open  to  question ;  but 
the  language  in  which  they  express  their  ideas  is  by  no 
means  in  common  if  in  occasional  use.  More  than  once 
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Sir  Hugh  Evans's  remark  anent  Ancient  Pistol  will 
apply  to  that  eminent  Mid- Victorian,  "  Fie,  this  is  affecta- 
tions!" Not  a  few  readers  sigh  for  the  return  of  the 
older-fashioned  romance  after  the  pattern  of  Scott  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  wherein  some  of  the  language 
may  be  too  stately  for  common  talk,  but  where  at  least 
it  is  intelligible.  In  this  respect  Thackeray  shines  by 
comparison,  who  has  treated  of  infidelity,  divorce,  seduc- 
tion and  kindred  themes  in  a  beautiful  nervous  English 
and  with  a  fine  restraint  not  easily  surpassed.  As  his 
elder  daughter  has  said,  "  My  father  wrote  easily  as  he 
talks."  That  power,  it  must  be  admitted,  shews  a  great 
command  of  style  much  to  be  desired  to-day.  I  say  not 
a  word  against  the  great  genius  of  Meredith ;  I  only 
regret  that  he  marred  it  upon  occasion  by  the  affectation 
of  an  obscurity  somewhat  out  of  place  in  fiction.  For 
myself  I  make  the  same  complaint  against  Henry  James, 
not  one  of  whose  novels  I  have  been  able  to  understand 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  this  respect  the  philosophi- 
cal works  of  his  distinguished  brother  shine  by  com- 
parison. 

While  then  truth  to  nature  forms  one  of  the  standards 
of  criticism,  it  is  by  no  means  of  universal  application. 
Nor  does  it  consist  in  the  heaping  up  of  detail  upon 
detail  more  or  less  unsavoury,  more  or  less  morbid.  The 
struggling  flashes  of  intermittent  light  are  extinguished 
by  this  popular  method,  whose  authors  forget  that  the 
sun  does  shine  sometimes  in  our  northern  climate,  some- 
times in  human  life.  Too  many  of  our  poets  and 
novelists  are  afraid  of  coming  out  into  the  sunlight,  while 
not  a  few,  like  Plato's  troglodytes,  will  neither  come  out 
into  the  sunlight,  nor  believe  that  the  sun  does  shine  at 
all.  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair"  is  thronged  by  an 
overwhelming  number  of  selfish  and  evil  characters.  Yet 
in  spite  of  a  certain  weakness  Amelia  Sedley  shines 
through  its  pages  like  the  lady  in  "  Comus."  William 
Dobbin  commands  the  affection  of  all  true  men  and 
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women,  while  few  will  dispute  the  delicately  drawn  por- 
trait of  Miss  Briggs.  In  the  "  Newcomes  "  most  of  the 
persons  represented  are  selfish  and  utterly  worldly.  Yet 
the  "  Colonel  "  lights  up  the  great  book  with  a  pleasant 
brightness,  while  few  portraits  in  miniature  are  more 
finely  conceived,  more  exquisitely  painted  than  that  of 
"  Madame  de  Florae."  This  single  book  treats  of  most 
of  the  problems,  \vhich  severally  occupy  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  a  host  of  our  modern  novelists.  Yet  howr  firmly 
and  with  what  a  nice  discrimination  are  they  handled. 
If  Thackeray  could  see  the  evil  in  life,  he  could  also  see 
the  good,  which  he  loved  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
great  heart,  which  he  set  forth  with  a  noble  dignity  and 
truth  not  often  surpassed.  But  forsooth  Thackeray  was 
a  sentimentalist.  Yet  he  came  nearer  to  truth  to  human 
nature  than  most  of  our  novelists. 

The  answer  to  the  question  how  a  book  is  written  of 
course  includes  the  style  of  the  writing.  For  the  style 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  one  precise  standard.  At  one  time 
it  was  esteemed  necessary  to  adopt  the  pure  but  somewhat 
jejune  style  of  Addison  as  the  standard  of  all  prose- 
writing  save  perhaps  fiction.  By  such  a  criterion  John 
Ruskin  and  many  another  great  stylist  woul  be  ruled  out 
of  the  world  of  literature.  It  is  the  purest  critical  trivi- 
ality to  talk  learnedly  about  such  unimportant  matters  as 
"the  split  infinitive."  That  so  far  from  being  "the 
unpardonable  sin  "  in  prose-writing,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  very  genius  of  our  language,  and  is  found  in 
that  standard  work  "  The  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible."  A  critic  who  has  no  other  fault  to  find  with  the 
style  of  his  author,  stands  self-convicted  of  critical  fatuity. 
The  use  of  "the  split  infinitive"  may  not  be  usual  in 
ordinary  writing  to-day,  though  it  is  common  enough  in 
finished  oratory.  But  to  hold  its  use  up  to  ridicule  as 
a  final  blemish  in  writing  English  is  simply  to  expose 
the  critic's  ignorance  of  the  natural  structure  of  his  own 
tongue.  It  is  common  to  most  of  the  Teutonic  languages 
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and  may  surely  find  an  occasional  place  in  the  works  of 
modern  authors,  whose  other  faults  are  as  "legion"  by 
comparison.  Similarly  the  ending  of  a  clause  or  sen- 
tence with  that  particle  falsely  called  a  "  pre-position  "  is 
a  cardinal  sin  in  the  eyes  of  a  certain  type  of  critic.  That 
again  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our 
language.  At  least  a  dozen  examples  of  it  may  be  found 
in  almost  any  paper  of  Addison's  in  "The  Spectator." 
Such  an  eminent  stylist  as  De  Quincey  often  uses 
colloquial  expressions  to  lighten  the  florid  magnicence  of 
his  style.  Yet  in  an  earlier  period  all  of  the  superfine 
critics  found  fault  with  the  great  scholar  Richard 
Bentley,  because  he  dared  to  do  the  like  in  his  scholarly 
treatises.  It  is  trite  but  true,  "  the  style  is  the  man." 
All  that  the  critic  can  do  legitimately  is  to  point  out 
extravag'ances  and  affectation,  where  he  perceives  them, 
such  as  disfigure  many  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
But  even  so  he  needs  to  take  jealous  care  lest  he  be 
giving  a  prejudiced  judgment  upon  the  natural  genius  of 
his  author  no  less  than  upon  his  natural  way  of  express- 
ing it.  Of  course  if  the  style  be  flat  and  insipid,  he  has 
the  right  and  duty  of  saying  so,  though  one  cant  phrase 
of  to-day  savours  of  absurdity.  "  The  style  is  not  dis- 
tinguished," say  the  CFitics,  when  they  have  nothing  else 
to  say.  Thus  they  convict  themselves  of  "  cheap  criti- 
cism," which  is  of  little  value  to  the  reader.  The  phrase 
has  a  fine  sound,  but  not  much  sense,  when  we  strive  to 
penetrate  into  its  inner  meaning.  It  at  once  suggests 
the  question  "  what  is  a  distinguished  style,"  to  which 
the  critic  gives  no  answer.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
"  cant  phrases"  exist  in  criticism,  as  in  art,  as  in  human 
life.  A  great  critic  invents  an  epigrammatic  phrase  : 
instantly  he  is  turned  into  the  bell-wether  of  the  critical 
flock,  which  follows  him  with  wearisome  iteration. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  talked  of  "  the  flowing  tide,"  it 
continued  to  flow  from  the  mouths  of  lesser  orators  long 
after  it  had  begun  to  ebb.  Above  all  else  the  critic,  who 
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aspires  to  the  first  rank,  should  avoid  cant  phrases,  such 
as  Mr.  Balfour's  "  half  a  sheet  of  note-paper,"  Lord 
Rosebery's  "  lonely  furrow,"  and  Mr.  Asquith's  "  Wait 
and  see."  One  whose  review  abounds  in  such,  is  neither 
original  nor  very  helpful;  yet  tens  of  thousands  of  re- 
views are  disfigured  by  this  glaring  fault.  It  is  im- 
possible to  erect  a  fixed  standard  of  style  without 
excluding  some  of  the  greatest  authors.  But  it  is  good 
to  plead  that  an  author  shall  at  least  be  intelligible.  If 
he  fail  in  that  respect,  the  number  of  his  readers  must 
inevitably  be  limited. 

In  this  connection  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
obscurity  does  not  of  necessity  imply  either  depth  of 
thought  or  originality  of  style.  It  is  after  all  easier  to  be 
unintelligible  than  to  write  with  perfect  clarity,  such  as 
was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Dean  Swift.  Brown- 
ing's "  Sordello,"  for  example,  may  be  and  doubtless  is, 
a  fine  psychological  study ;  but  it  would  have  gained  in 
effectiveness  if  it  had  been  written  with  greater  clearness. 
Here  the  critic  justly  utters  his  protest  in  'the  spirit  of 
old  Thomas  Fuller,  who  said,  "  One  is  not  bound  to 
believe  that  all  water  be  deep  because  it  be  muddy." 
The  commanding  genius  of  the  man  may  shine  through 
the  obscurity  of  his  style,  a  fact  which  the  true  critic  will 
be  the  first  to  recognise,  to  point  out  to  his  readers. 
But  it  would  have  shone  with  greater  power,  if  the  ob- 
scurity had  been  cleared  away.  If  he  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  the  author  is  bound  to  convey  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  moderately  educated  man  can  understand  and 
grasp  it.  He  is  greater  still  as  a  stylist,  if  he  can  bring 
home  his  meaning  to  the  less  educated.  Few  men  have 
succeeded  more  abundantly  in  compelling  his  readers  to 
understand  him  than  Professor  Huxley.  Yet  who  will 
deny  that  he  dealt  with  profound  problems  or  expressed 
his  opinion  upon  each  of  them  in  their  turn  so  clearly 
that  he  could  hardly  be  misunderstood  ?  Similarly  the 
true  critic  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  point  out  the  too- 
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abundant  or  incorrect  use  of  adjectives,  the  mixture  or 
false  application  of  metaphor,  the  positive  errors  in  the 
structure  of  the  language  as  well  as  in  its  individual 
words.  But  herein  extreme  care  must  be  used,  while  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  language  joined  to  a  keen  power 
of  imagination  is  sorely  needed  by  any  such  critic. 

Many  lightly  take  up  the  task  of  criticism,  let  me  say, 
"  to  keep  the  home-fires  burning."  Hence  they  convict 
themselves  of  a  thousand  errors  both  of  manner  and  matter. 
Criticism  is  no  easy  task,  but  one  of  the  highest  degree 
of  responsibility.  John  Wilson  Croker  may  have 
hastened  the  end  of  John  Keats  by  his  fierce  and  absurd 
review  of  that  sensitive  poet.  He  judged  by  the  conven- 
tional standards  of  what  ought  to  be;  hence,  like  most 
conventionalists,  he  failed  to  perceive  the  advent  of  a 
genius  when  he  read  his  works.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
avoid  suggesting  purely  conventional  standards  of 
criticism.  Every  new  work  ought  to  be  judged  by  its 
merits,  and  by  these  alone.  I  do  not  mean  that  its  defects 
ought  not  to  be  pointed  out  temperately  and  with  un- 
mistakeable  clearness.  But  after  all  the  truest  criticism 
is  generally  the  sanest.  The  critical  butcher  is  usually 
defective  in  the  very  qualifications  indispensable  to  the 
just  critic,  must  in  the  same  way  as  a  "  hanging  judge  " 
not  seldom  gives  a  biassed  summing  up  of  the  case  before 
him.  It  is  only  extreme  offenders  who  need  extreme 
punishment.  The  critical  lash  fails  sorely  in  effect  when 
it  is  laid  on  with  indiscriminate  fury.  It  needs  to  be 
plied  with  a  nice  judgment  and  a  finished  dexterity. 
Above  all  else  preconceived  notions  of  what  ought  to 
be  were  better  laid  aside.  They  have  small  part  in 
genuinely  impartial  criticism. 

Some  general  standards  a  critic  must  have  no  doubt : 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  fixed  so  immoveably  as  to 
exclude  real  originality  from  the  pale  of  literature. 
Neither  is  it  wise  to  condemn  this  or  that  period  solely 
and  simply  because  it  is  passed.  Still,  while  we  shall 
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do  well  to  be  keenly  alive  to  what  is  really  new,  we  are 
not  bound  to  be  anxious  for  novelty  just  because  it  is 
novel.  Much  so-called  novelty  is  utterly  unoriginal.  It 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  return  to  the  thoughts 
and  methods  of  an  older  and  coarser  period.  We  are 
called  to  treat  of  similar  subjects ;  but  the  method  of 
treatment  needs  to  be  somewhat  different  and  certainly 
more  refined.  Just  as  many  words  have  grown  obsolete, 
so  many  methods  of  treatment  have  passed  away,  nor  can 
they  be  revived  without  mischief  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. With  fine  critical  instinct  Thackeray  saw  that  the 
plain  speech  of  that  supreme  novelist  Henry  Fielding 
was  not  suited  to  his  own  day.  We  should  go  far  to 
find  a  country  squire  so  coarse  as  "  Squire  Western." 
Hence  to  imitate  his  language  now  is  not  only  an 
anachronism,  it  is  dangerous  if  not  positively  injurious. 
It  is  just  this  fact,  which  so  many  of  our  modern  novelists 
have  forgotten,  while  the  critics  aid  and  abet  them  in 
their  backward  steps.  The  novelists  of  our  time  differ 
from  Fielding  in  this  :  too  many  of  them  set  out  to  paint 
vice  in  attractive  colours ;  so  they  commit  an  offence 
against  good  taste  and  convict  themselves  of  a  want  of 
fitting  respect  for  ethical  considerations.  They  are  just 
as  guilty  as  that  German  so-called  comic  paper — 
"  Simplicissimus  "  —which  is  of  the  dunghill  order  of 
such  inartistic  productions,  which  has  done  much  to 
corrupt  German  national  life. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  in  attempting  to  set  up 
any  standards  of  criticism,  however  imperfect,  that  merely 
sensuous  beauty  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  production 
of  any  work  of  literary  art.  Ideal  beauty  must  be  the 
final  aim  of  its  author,  the  ultimate  test  of  the  critic.  No 
one  can  reasonably  contend  that  ideal  beauty  is  one  and 
the  same  thing  with  merely  sensuous  beauty.  The 
former  is  always  bound  up  with  certain  ethical  qualities, 
such  as  purity,  truth,  goodness,  loftiness  of  purpose, 
nobility  of  conduct  and  the  like.  To  illustrate  these 
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adequately  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  needful  to  contrast 
them  with  their  opposites.  But  these  opposites  should 
never  be  tricked  up  in  gay  trapping's  with  the  intent  to 
deceive  the  reader  as  to  their  real  character.  Their 
sensuous  beauty  may  be  displayed  with  advantage ;  but 
the  cloven  hoof  must  be  suffered  to  peep  forth  from 
beneath  their  gorgeous  apparel.  If  we  would  understand 
how  such  themes  can  best  be  treated,  we  shall  do  well 
to  pay  close  attention  to  Dickens's  "  Little  Em'ly,"  to 
Thackeray's  "  Lady  Clara  Newcome,"  to  George  Eliot's 
"Hetty  Sorrel,"  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Ruth."  If  we 
contrast  these  with  George  Moore's  "  Esther  Waters," 
we  shall  not  fail  to  perceive  the  difference  alike  of  the 
motive  and  its  setting.  I  am  neither  a  prude  nor  a 
Puritan  in  such  matters.  Popular  vices  need  to  be  held 
up  to  popular  reprobation.  My  chief  complaint  is  that 
the  threadbare  vices  of  an  old  world  are  held  up  to  the 
new  as  if  they  were  virtues,  or  at  least  harmless 
expositions  of  new  thought.  Such  thought  is  neither 
new,  nor  is  the  modern  treatment  of  it  original.  We  can 
find  the  one  and  the  other  in  the  ancient  eastern  writers, 
in  the  Greek  Comedy  of  the  great  age,  in  Rabelais,  and 
in  Boccaccio.  While  we  admire  the  fine  literary  skill  of 
all  these  various  classes,  why  should  we  return  to  the 
defective  ideals  and  faulty  standards  of  an  old-world 
time ;  still  more,  why  should  we  plume  ourselves  upon 
our  originality  in  so  doing  ? 

One  standard  of  criticism  then  is  the  purpose  of  the 
author  in  setting  forth  his  thoughts  before  the  public, 
other  than  his  hope  of  making  a  living  by  his  produc- 
tions. If  he  find  that  the  object  is  to  degrade  by 
pandering  to  commonplace  vices  to  win  readers,  the  critic 
is  called  upon  to  utter  his  protest  in  the  best  way  he  can 
compass  to  destroy  the  work  in  question.  The  pulpit  of 
the  novelist  is  almost  as  universal  as  that  of  the 
journalist;  he  ought  then  to  take  care  that  it  is  clean. 
Healthy-mindedness  is  an  excellent  criterion  to  apply  to 
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any  work  of  literary  art.  I  cannot  help  being  convinced 
that  many  works  largely  read  to-day  are  quite  unable  to 
stand  this  rigorous  test  of  the  object  of  their  production. 
Authors,  like  critics,  run  in  grooves,  and  are  swayed  by 
certain  fashionable  cults.  It  is  well  if  the  groove  be  a 
healthy  one  and  the  cult  strictly  honest.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  such  authors  as  Arnold  Bennett  and  John 
Galsworthy,  or  of  poets  such  as  John  Masefield.  While 
sometimes  I  may  quarrel  with  their  art,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  nobility  of  their  purpose.  I  will  not  name  the 
writers,  who  are  in  my  mind,  since  I  have  no  desire  to 
add  to  the  number  of  their  readers.  But  certain  very  real 
problems,  with  which  they  attempt  to  deal,  are  rather 
fitted  to  social  treatises  and  physiological  handbooks. 
The  whole  of  the  reading  public  is  not  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  meretricious  trappings  and  the  real  problem 
at  issue.  Hence  it  is  wise,  if  not  imperative,  to  use  an 
artistic  reticence  in  such  matters,  which  holds  up  the 
faults  in  question  to  reprobation  or  ridicule,  rather  than 
as  the  inevitable  heritage  of  humanity,  or  as  to  be 
lightly  imitated. 

When  the  critic  has  once  discovered  that  the  purpose 
of  the  writer  is  healthy-minded,  he  must  turn  his  attention 
to  the  method  of  treatment.  Here  he  will  find  that  great 
and  noble-minded  authors  sometimes  fail  of  their  object 
by  heaping  up  unpleasant  details,  which  detract  from 
the  whole  effect  of  their  picture  or  pictures.  Emile  Zola 
is  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  In  my  view  he  lacks  two 
essentials  of  supreme  greatness — a  sense  of  humour  and 
an  artistic  reticince.  The  first  is  no  doubt  less  fatal  to 
highest  excellence  than  the  second,  since  it  was  shared  by 
John  Milton  and  William  Wordsworth,  whose  mighty 
and  original  genius  none  can  dispute.  But  of  the 
enormous  value  of  artistic  reticence  I  am  firmly 
convinced.  A  careful  study  of  the  stories  of  Goerge 
Eliot,  to  go  no  further,  will  afford  clear  evidence  not 
only  of  its  worth  but  of  its  necessity.  It  is  seen  to  great 
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advantage  in  Shelley's  powerful  tragedy  of  "  The 
Cenci,"  where  the  subject  is  gruesome  enough,  while  the 
excellence  of  its  treatment  is  manifest  to  all  lovers  of 
true  poetry.  Hence  I  should  be  inclined  tentatively  to 
set  it  up  as  a  critical  standard  in  the  question  of  literary 
method.  Its  absence,  to  my  mind,  is  the  marked  defect 
of  the  seduction-passage  in  Tolstoy's  fine  novel,  "  The 
Resurrection,"  where  the  purpose  is  as  lofty  as  could 
well  be  desired.  But  the  fullness  in  detail  is  neither 
necessary  nor  perfectly  artistic.  The  story  would  have 
achieved  its  purpose  more  surely  without  it. 

Neither  should  a  romance  be  confounded  with  a  philo- 
sophical treatise.     The  supreme  literary  art  is  "  to  make 
the  characters  give  themselves  away,"  after  the  manner 
of  Jane  Austen.     The  psychological  novelist  is  apt  to  set 
too  high  a  value  upon  the  psychology,  to  devote  long 
pages  to  the  analysis  of  the  motives  of  his  characters. 
Of  the  chief  sinners  under  this  head  stands  Henry  James 
almost  singly.     Yet  even  George   Eliot  is  not  exempt 
from  this  great  fault,  as  is  seen  especially  in  "  Daniel 
Deronda,"  though  it  is  entirely  absent  from  none  of  her 
latest  novels.     I  cannot  find  a  single  word  to  express  a 
standard  of  criticism  in  this  important  matter.     But  the 
defect  itself  is  an  artistic  defect,  and  ought  always  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  critic.     In  poetry  some 
of  the  poems  of  Robert  Browning  afford  many  examples 
of  its  prevalence,  and  none  more  than  "  Sordello,"  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  another  connection. 
Here,   in   spite  of   luxuriant  patches   of    noblest   verse, 
the  poem  as  a  whole  presents  the  picture  of  an  almost 
trackless  jungle  of  psychological  intricacies.     It  may  be 
that  the  jungle  is  worth  penetrating.     But  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  by  no  means  proves  the  greatness  of  the  poem 
as  a  work  of  art.     The  poet  has  rather  thrown  an  "  apple 
of  discord  "  to  the  "  Browning  Societies  "  than  afforded 
a    source    of    pleasure    and    inspiration    to    the    more 
commonplace  reader.     Far  more  poetical  and  artistic  are 
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his  ".Dramatic  Idylls  "  and  "  Christmas  Eve  and 
Easterday  "  than  this  earlier  effort  of  his  muse.  Yet 
their  psychological  presentation  of  human  problems  is  no 
less  evident,  while  it  is  far  more  effective,  because  its 
treatment  is  surer  and  more  artistic. 

Furthermore,  the  critic  ought  not  to  apply  to  one  class 
of  work  an  absolutely  fixed  canon  of  criticism,  which  is 
more  strictly  suited  to  another.      That  would  seem  so 
obvious  as  to  be  a  truism.     Yet  it  is  to  the  full  as  often 
neglected  as  observed.     There  are  art  critics  for  example, 
who  can  see  no  merit  in  a  picture  unless  it  conforms  to 
the  method  of  some  well-known  artist.     At  one  time  it 
was   the    habit   of    such    to    use    Bouguereau    as    their 
standard,    to    condemn    without   hesitation    all    pictures 
which  did  not  conform  to  his  ideal  and  method.     In  this 
way  grave  injustice  was  done  to  many  true  artists,  who 
had  sought  out  and  found  a  manner  of  their  own,  no  less 
than  to  many  true  works  of  art.       A  similar  censure 
applies,  though  by  no  means  so  universally,  to  the  critics 
of  literary  method.     Where  critical  prejudice  prevails, 
impartiality   is  impossible  and  justice  flies  out  of  the 
window.     Yet  my  study  of  reviews  for  a  long  number 
of  years  has  shown  me  hundreds  of  critics  of  a  certain 
class  who  will  not  shrink  from  condemning  a  spirited 
romance  because  it  has  not  been  built  upon  the  lines  of 
the  last  stage  of  Thomas  Hardy.     That  is  a  plain  con- 
fession of  critical  inability.      Because  a  book  does  not 
conform  in  method  to  a  critic's  preconceived  opinion  of 
what  it  ought  to  do,  he  has  no  right  to  condemn  it  for 
being  what  it  is.     If  a  book  be  bad  and  poorly  treated, 
let  the  critic  do  his  worst.     But  at  all  events  let  him  try 
to  be  just.    There  are  signs  of  a  welcome  improvement 
in  this  critical  method  slowly  but  surely  setting  in.     We 
can  only  hope  that  the  improvement  will  continue  and 
the  vast  army  of  critics  learn  to  do  their  plain  duty. 

There  are  some  minor  standards  of  literary  excellence 
which  need  to  be  taken  into  account.      Language  is  a 
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wonderful  gift  capable  of  much  beauty  and  harmonious 
music,  when  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated  and  used 
with  nice  discrimination.  In  poetry  it  is  needful  to  erect 
a  high  standard  in  this  respect,  since  poetry  depends  so 
much  upon  form  and  expression.  A  caution  must, 
however,  be  interpolated  at  this  point  :  the  critic  will  need 
to  take  care  that  he  is  not  so  charmed  with  rhythmical 
music  as  to  prevent  him  from  noting  and  censuring  the 
absence  of  thought.  The  thought  comes  first,  the  setting 
of  it  second.  If  the  lines  be  merely  a  rhythmical  jingle 
of  musical  words  and  nothing  else,  their  art  may  be 
excellent,  but  they  are  not  poetry.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  there  is  thought  in  the  first  instance,  the  critic  must 
set  himself  an  exacting  standard  of  literary  method.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  esteem  the  chaotic  outpourings  of 
Walt  Whitman  for  the  most  part  as  falling  into  the  rank 
of  true  poetry.  At  least  two  important  poetical  graces 
are  absent  from  them,  poetical  form  and  musical  rhythm. 
In  a  single  phrase  they  will  not  sing,  as  truest  poetry 
ought  to  do.  I  use  the  word  in  its  widest  application,  by 
no  means  limiting  it  to  songs  alone.  The  great 
American  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  poet  in  the 
making,  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  make  himself 
into  a  complete  poet.  His  thoughts  are  noble ;  but  their 
setting  is  positively  irritating  to  a  nice  critical  ear. 
Certainly  his  method  is  original,  but  it  is  not  poetical.  It 
is  true  that  poetical  originality  is  comparatively  rare 
to-day.  It  may  be  that  for  the  most  part  only  originality 
of  treatment  is  possible.  But  originality  and  extrava- 
gance are  not  the  same  thing.  The  critic  is  bound  to 
seek  for  originality  of  treatment,  and  if  he  finds  that  this 
is  wanting  he  is  no  less  bound  to  point  it  out  to  the 
possible  reader.  There  is  so  little  time,  there  are  so 
many  books  to  be  read  that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  our 
hours  on  musical  inanity  and  rhythmical  emptiness. 
But  the  critic  must  have  his  wits  well  about  him  and  his 
prejudices  far  removed,  if  he  is  to  avoid  the  slaughter  of 
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real  excellence,  simply  because  he  has  been  blind  to 
originality.  If  he  be  that  he  is  merely  a  critical  "  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus,"  who  "  did  not  see  the  use  of  originality  " 
in  any  form. 

The  just  criticism  of  poetry  is  a  difficult  art.  Perhaps 
only  a  poet  can  attempt  it  with  any  hope  of  success. 
There  is  verse  of  the  lighter  kind,  which  may  be  truest 
poetry.  Yet  a  clumsy  critic  clumps  along,  and,  like  the 
schoolboy  handling  a  butterfly,  rubs  off  the  variegated 
dust  from  the  semi-transparent  membrane,  saying, 
"What  a  poor  thing  is  here!"  He  must  remember 
that  delicate  art  requires  delicate  handling,  if  justice  is 
to  be  done  to  it.  No  doubt  there  is  a  very  Nile-inunda- 
tion of  rhythmical  rubbish  pouring  out  upon  the  market. 
Hence  the  critic  needs  a  fine  discrimination,  if  he  is  not 
to  plunge  some  clear  fresh  rills  into  the  swelling  river. 
To  vary  the  metaphor,  he  must  remember  that  if  there 
are  nightingales  in  verse  there  are  also  robins.  Both 
kinds  possess  something  of  the  same  eternal  music,  while 
each  has  its  place  in  the  Muses'  grove.  A  modern  poet 
too  little  known  has  said  with  much  truth  : — 

A  poet  is  a  poet,  great  or  small, 

A  weed  is  but  a  wild  flower  after  all. 

The  critic  needs  to  take  care,  not  like  a  child  with  the 
woodland  blossoms,  simply  to  pluck  these  flowers  of  verse 
to  throw  them  on  a  roadside  to  die.  One  standard  will 
not  apply  to  all  poets,  nor  to  anything  else  in  human 
affairs.  Otherwise  either  Wordsworth  ,or  Pope  would 
not  be  a  poet.  The  same  laws  of  critical  judgment 
cannot  be  applied  to  both  without  doing  serious  injustice 
to  the  one  or  the  other.  There  is  no  one  universal 
method  in  poetry,  though  all  paths  may  lead  to 
Parhassus.  It  is  the  inherent  vice  of  critics  of  a  certain 
supercilious  class  that  they  fail  to  perceive  this  plain  rule 
of  correct  appreciation.  The  wild  attacks  of  Jeffery  upon 
"The  Lyrical  Ballads"  afford  a  clear  proof  of  this 
censure. 
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One  final  standard  of  critical  judgment  has  been 
erected  by  John  Galsworthy,  namely,  ideal  truth.  It  is 
an  exacting  standard  :  only  the  best  critics  are  able  to 
fight  under  its  lofty  pennon.  It  is  easier  to  carp  than 
to  criticise,  to  throw  off  threadbare  commonplaces  than  to 
pronounce  sound  and  penetrating  literary  judgments.  I 
may  then  perhaps  be  allowed  to  close  this  piece  of 
criticism  by  an  attempt  to  depict  the  ideal  critic.  First 
he  must  know  something  about  his  subject,  else  sooner 
or  later  he  is  bound  "  to  write  himself  down  an  ass." 
Second,  he  must  set  before  himself  a  high  standard  of  the 
subject  of  the  book  in  front  of  him,  no  less  than  the 
resolution  to  attain  a  strict  impartiality  of  judgment. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  some  reading,  who  does  not  merely 
get  up  his  case  in  a  few  hours  against  the  author  who 
may  have  spent  as  many  years  upon  his  work.  He  must 
treat  his  office  seriously,  realising  always  what  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  his  shoulders.  If  a  gracious  heaven 
has  bestowed  it  upon  him,  he  will  find  the  extreme  value 
of  a  keen  and  kindly  sense  of  humour.  Indeed,  he  can 
hardly  hope  to  be  a  great  critic  without  it.  He  must 
never  let  his  wit  or  sarcasm  run  away  with  his  balanced 
judgment.  Sarcasm  is  a  gift  to  be  used  sparingly  with 
the  general  purpose  of  exposing  pretenders  and  shred- 
ding their  pretensions.  Nor  ought  he  to  be  a  mere 
imitator  of  previous  critics.  It  is  his  own  judgment 
which  he  is  expected  to  give,  not  the  boiled  down 
opinions  of  a  multitude  of  predecessors.  No  doubt  he 
may  learn  much  from  these ;  but  he  will  use  them  to 
stimulate  his  own  thought,  not  to  govern  it  absolutely. 
When  he  compares  the  book  of  some  present-day  author 
with  a  somewhat  similar  one  in  the  past,  he  must  know 
both  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  make  a  just  comparison 
between  them.  If  he  aspires  to  be  a  poetical  critic,  he 
must  have  a  fine  ear  for  the  subsidiary  elements  in  poetry, 
ho  less  than  a  subtle  perception  of  its  living  essence. 
He  must  never  think  that  to  damn  a  thing  is  to  judge  it, 
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nor  yield  to  the  constant  temptation  to  trite  epithets  and 
cheap  conempt.  Where  contempt  is  deserved  he  will  do 
well  to  express  it  temperately,  yet  with  sufficient  force  to 
make  it  felt  both  by  the  author  and  the  reader. 

Nor  must  he  imagine  himself  to  be  a  critic,  because  he 
can  utter  any  number  of  smart  sayings.  There  is 
perhaps  no  greater  snare  to  the  critic  than  the  continued 
indulgence  of  a  sparkling  but  shallow  wit.  He  is  called, 
or  has  called  himself,  to  pronounce  literary  judgments,  to 
separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  the  true  from  the  false, 
the  jewel  from  its  setting,  the  gold  from  its  ore,  the 
ephemeral  from  the  immortal.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
office  to  be  asumed  with  a  light  heart,  as  so  many  do 
not  only  in  literature,  but  in  all  walks  of  life.  It  needs 
fine  observation,  keen  penetration,  subtle  insight,  a 
calmly-balanced  mind,  an  absence  of  self-conceit,  a  kindly 
sympathy,  a  bright  sense  of  genial  humour.  If  the  critic 
lay  on  the  lash  too  severely  he  attracts  sympathy  towards 
his  victim.  If  he  be  too  eulogistic,  he  puts  the  reader  on 
his  guard,  and  arouses  an  opposition  in  his  mind.  If 
he  revel  in  sarcasm  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  guilty  of 
grave  injustice.  If  he  wishes  to  display  his  own  sapience 
and  superiority  he  is  no  critic,  but  a  self-deluded  egoist. 
Few  critics  possess  all  of  these  virtues  :  the  one  who 
comes  nearest  to  their  full  possession  perhaps  is  Charles 
Lamb.  For  myself  I  put  forward  no  claims  :  I  have  only 
endeavoured  to  express  some  thoughts  long  simmering 
in  my  mind  on  standards  of  criticism. 


THE    RETURN. 
By  W.  D.  COBLEY. 

T  HAD  been  suffering  from  insomnia,  and  advised 
to  take  a  short  sea  voyage.  Behold  me  then,  a  few 
days  later,  taking  ship  at  Liverpool  for  a  voyage  round 
to  Leith  and  back.  Caring  little  for  the  amusements  of 
promenade  deck  and  saloon,  I  was  soon  at  home  among 
the  engine-room  staff  and  the  deck  hands  forrard ;  had 
scrambled  amongst  the  gigantic  engines ;  penetrated  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  mainshaft  tunnel,  where  the  only 
sound  was  the  dull  throb  of  the  propeller,  and  the  only 
sight  the  heavy  shaft  revolving  silently  in  its  oily  bed ; 
had  crouched  in  the  bows  till  far  past  midnight,  listening 
to  strange  tales,  in  still  stranger  language,  of  strange 
adventures  in  distant  ports  and  far-off  seas. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  I  was  snugly  ensconced, 
with  pipe  and  book,  amid  the  coils  of  a  heavy  hawser  on 
the  fo'c'sle.  It  was  forbidden  territory  of  course  but  the 
"greaser"  (otherwise  the  second  officer)  was  friendly, 
and  I  was  left  undisturbed. 

We  were  then  just  off  Cape  Wrath.  A  sudden  change 
in  the  motion  of  the  ship  caused  me  to  lift  my  eyes  from 
the  pages  of  "  Treasure  Island,'  and  I  was  startled  to  find 
we  were  making  direct,  at  half  speed,  for  the  rocky  coast. 
It  looked  as  though  we  were  deliberately  courting 
disaster  upon  the  forbidding  cliffs,  against  which  the  seas 
could  be  seen  dashing  in  bursts  of  foam.  It  was 
evidently  raining  in  shore,  for  a  heavy  mist  hung  low 
over  the  land. 

As  we  approached  we  opened  up  a  little  bay,  and 
rounding  a  small  point,  found  ourselves  in  the  narrow 
entrance  to  one  of  the  innumerable  lochs  that  indent 
that  ironbound  coast.  Speed  was  still  further  reduced, 
and  drifting  rather  than  steaming,  we  advanced  to  the 
head  of  the  loch,  which  here  was  perhaps  a  mile  wide. 
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With  a  jar  from  the  reversing  propeller  the  steamer  came 
to  rest  and  floated  silently  on  the  little  inland  sea. 

The  scene  was  desolate  beyond  description ;  low 
heather-clad  hills  on  either  hand  rose  range  on  range, 
till  they  disappeared  in  the  mist.  There  was  not  a  sign 
of  man's  handiwork,  save  a  rough  jetty,  which  projected  a 
few  yards  into  the  water ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  a 
rude  stone  cabin  (whether  inhabited  or  not  it  was 
impossible  to  say),  over  which  drooped  a  fantastically 
twisted  tree.  The  scene  was  blurred  and  hidden  in  the 
driving  mist  and  rain,  the  lonely  cry  of  the  gulls  adding 
to  the  dreariness  of  a  scene  already  sufficiently  wild  and 
desolate. 

Suddenly  a  loud  blast  from  the  steamer's  syren 
shattered  the  silence,  the  sound  echoing  and  re-echoing 
till  it  died  away  among  the  empty  hills.  At  that  moment 
I  saw  a  small  speck  appear  over  the  summit  of  the  hill 
opposite.  This  rapidly  resolved  itself  into  a  small 
procession  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  who  quickly 
advanced  over  the  dripping  bracken  and  heather,  till  they 
stood  in  silence  at  the  end  of  the  small  jetty.  They  were 
all  bearded  men,  wore  round  Scotch  caps,  and  were 
enveloped  in  heavy  shepherds'  plaids. 

On  board,  in  the  meantime,  the  cattle  ports  had  been 
opened,  and  a  boat  lowered  and  brought  round.  There 
was  a  trampling  of  feet  on  the  lower  deck,  and  four 
seamen  appeared,  bearing  a  stretcher,  upon  which  lay 
the  form  of  a  man  covered  by  a  tartan  shawl.  The  face 
was  ghastly  white,  so  white  that  the  heavy  black 
moustache  stood  out  in  vivid  and  startling  contrast  to  its 
waxen  surface.  The  eyes  were  closed,  there  was  no 
apparent  sign  of  life ;  the  man  was  evidently  in  the  last 
stage  of  mortal  sickness.  (Of  him,  too,  beyond  all  doubt 
it  should  soon  be  said,  "  He  shall  not  see  his  home  again, 
and  his  place  shall  know  him  no  more.") 

Quietly  the  stretcher  was  lowered  into  the  waiting  boatr 
which  was  at-  once  propelled  gently  towards  the  jetty. 
Arrived  there,  the  stretcher  was  lifted  on  to  the  shoulders 
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of  four  of  the  waiting  men,  the  little  procession  re-formed, 
and  instantly  started  back  on  the  way  it  had  come,  dis- 
appearing finally  into  the  mist.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  steamer  slowly  turned,  and  with  almost  a  conscious 
air  of  drooping  melancholy,  the  great  vessel  left  the 
lonely  loch  to  the  wheeling  gulls  and  passed  out  into  the 
busy  seas. 

Thus  did  the  Colonel  of  the  Black  Watch  come  home 
to  die  amongst  his  clansmen. 


RUSSIAN    LITERATURE. 

II. 

IVAN  TURGUENEFF. 
By  D.  E.  OLIVER. 

novels  of  Turgue"neff — as  already  briefly 
indicated  in  the  introductory  sketch  to  my  article 
on  Anton  Tchekoff — were  written  and  published  between 
the  years  1845 — 1876,  a  period  during  which  Russian 
society  underwent  great  modifications.  The  educated 
classes  of  that  time  passed  through  successive  changes 
with  a  rapidity  the  outcome  of  a  long  spell  of  inaction  : 
an  awakening  after  years  of  indolence  and  indifference. 
Serfdom  that  had  permeated  Russian  society'  for 
centuries  was,  as  it  were,  swept  suddenly  aside  by  the 
decree  of  1861  and  the  road  left  clear  for  various  attempts 
in  the  way  of  social,  political  and  economic  amelioration. 
His  novels  deal  with  Russian  life  of  the  cultured  and 
wealthy  classes  when  Slavonic  institutions  and  customs 
were  in  the  melting  pot. 

Turgue"neff  seized  upon  any  new  leading  types  of  men 
or  women  among  the  educated  classes  and  wove  them 
into  the  texture  of  his  fiction.  The  absence  of  open 
political  life  in  Russia  leaves  to  Russians  desirous  of 
attacking  social  and  political  abuses  no  other  public 
medium  than  the  novel  or  literary  critique.  The  con- 
summate craftsmanship  of  Turgueneff,  however,  renders 
it  difficult  to  detect  any  avowed  propagandist  purpose  in 
his  novels.  For  artistic  construction,  finish  and  beauty 
of  his  fiction  Turgueneff  may  take  the  highest  rank 
among  the  novelists  of  his  century.  His  prose  is  clear, 
easy  and  melodious — full  of  poetic  grace,  beautiful  alike 
in  thought  and  sentiment,  and  in  the  highest  sense 
intellectual.  The  aspirant  to  fame  in  great  novel  writing 
could  scarcely  discover  a  better  model.  The  ease  with 
which  Turgenev  in  a  few  delightfully  turned  sentences 
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conveys  whole  chapters  of  meaning  drew  encomiums  from 
all  the  greatest  masters  of  fiction  of  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. Indeed  George  Sand,  on  reading  a  translation  of 
one  of  his  short  stories,  wrote  to  him  saying  :  "  Master, 
all  of  us  have  to  go  to  study  at  your  school."  Tolstoy 
and  Dostoyevsky  required  reams  of  print  for  their 
vigorous  and  graphic  prose.  Turgueneff's  happy  facility 
for  expressing  much  in  little  dowers  us  with  a  wonderful 
series  of  exquisite  literary  miniatures  that  for  charm  and 
beauty  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  His  novels  are  a 
succession  of  scenes  so  wondrously  painted  upon 
Meissonier-canvas  as  to  leave  a  lasting  mental  impression 
of  concentrated  beauty  and  colour. 

There  is  little  in  Turgenev's  work  to  whet  the  appetite 
of  a  sensational  reader.  His  novels  lack  the  stimulus  of 
cunning  plot  and  exciting  adventure,  but  they  delineate 
real  and  interesting  men  and  women,  with  human  hearts 
pulsating  with  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  hate.  The 
cultured  reader  can  easily  visualise  every  character,  and 
as  the  eye  ranges  over  his  pages  one  becomes,  as  it  were, 
in  living  touch  with  these  folk  :  we  can  feel  and  act 
with  them  :  share  their  aspirations  and  sympathise  with 
their  ideals.  This  may  appear  a  commonplace  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  a  great  writer,  for  the  same  quality  marks 
the  work  of  our  own  masters  of  fiction ;  but  is  it  not  a 
striking  testimony  to  Turgenev's  skill  that  he  can  bring 
home  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  style  to  the  mind  of  an 
Englishman  the  lives  of  a  people  and  the  land  of  a  race 
about  which  an  untravelled  Briton  can  possess  little  save 
second-hand  knowledge  ? 

Turgenev  is  a  master  delineator  of  feminine  character. 
There  is  a  popular  belief  that  it  takes  a  woman  to  know 
a  woman,  but  does  not  this  generally  refer  to  woman's 
intuitive  power  in  unmasking  the  seamier  side  of  their 
sex's  nature  ?  In  other  words,  women  are  keen  enough 
to  discover  their  sisters'  vices  or  failings,  but  they  are 
rather  obtuse  in  discernment  of  each  other's  virtues  and 
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good  parts.  One  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  natures 
of  writers  like  Ivan  Turgenev  and  George  Meredith 
must  have  been  superlatively  feminine,  otherwise  their 
insight  into  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  temperament  of 
women  could  not  have  been  so  deeply  and  truly 
expressed.  We  may  safely  assume  then,  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, that  three  parts  of  his  mother  to  one  part  of  his 
father  entered  into  the  making  of  Turgenev.  His 
heroines,  for  example,  Liza,  in  "  The  House  of  Gentle- 
folk," Helen,  in  "  On  the  Eve,"  ancj  Mariana,  in 
"  Virgin  Soil,"  are  types  of  noble  womanhood  :  whom 
to  know  is  to  love — and  who  find  few  parellels  in  the 
novels  of  other  master  fictionists. 

Peter  Kropotkin  aptly  phrases  this  aspect  of 
Turgenev's  quality  when  he  writes  that  in  his  delineation 
of  :- 

The  heart  of  a  young,  thoroughly  honest  and  reasoning  girl 
when  she  awakes  to  higher  feelings  and  ideas,  and  the 
awakening  takes,  without  her  realising  it,  the  shape  of  love. 
In  the  description  of  that  moment  of  life  Turgenev  stands 
quite  unrivalled.  On  the  whole,  love  is  the  leading  motive 
of  all  his  novels ;  and  the  moment  of  its  full  development  is 
the  moment  when  his  hero — he  may  be  a  political  agitator 
or  a  modest  squire — appears  in  full  light.  The  great  poet 
knew  that  a  human  type  cannot  be  characterised  by  the  daily 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged — however  important  that  work 
may  be — and  still  less  by  a  flow  of  words.  (Russian  Literature, 
p.  96.) 

British  readers  are  sometimes  repelled  by  the  sadness, 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  joyousness,  and,  moreover, 
are  puzzled  by  the  mystical  melancholy  which  seems  to 
pervade  the  work  of  most  great  Russian  novelists. 
Before  the  war,  at  all  events,  we  deserved  our  reputation 
for  light-hearted  gaiety.  We  were  adepts  at  conjuring 
mountains  out  of  molehills.  Our  politicians  flung  at  each 
other  charges  of  base  national  treachery  across  the  floor 
of  "the  House,"  but  generally  ended  their  quarrels  by 
standing  each  other  alcoholic  drinks  behind  the  Speaker's 
Chair.  We  worked  ourselves  into  fevers  of  enthusiasm 
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concerning  sweet  peas  and  standard  bread  and  other 
foolish  crazes — all  at  the  bidding  of  halfpenny  newspaper 
syndicates.  Despite  all  this,  however,  .who  can  with 
justice  deny  we  were  a  nation  of  "  sports,"  or  that  this 
dear  home  of  ours  was  in  very  sooth  Merrie  England  ? 

Now  that  almost  the  whole  of  our  liberties  and  joyous- 
ness  are  sacrificed  to  Moloch,  we  may  turn  in  more 
chastened  mood  to  contemplate  the  causes  of  Slavonic 
melancholy. 

The  /history  of  the  Russian  nation  provides  one  key 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  great  raids  of  the 
Mongols,  Tartars  and  Turks,  with  the  concomitant  evils 
of  murder  and  slavery,  were  events  hardly  calculated  to 
gladden  the  national  heart.  Again,  climatic  conditions 
necessitating  a  terrific  struggle  with  the  powers  of  nature, 
such  as  is  provoked  by  the  long  and  bitter  winter  :  the 
feeling  of  awe  and  sense  of  loneliness  induced  by  the 
wide  expanse  of  monotonous  Steppes :  the  well-nigh 
illimitable  extent  of  forests  and  other  natural  features 
of  a  wonderful  but  awesome  country.  These  are  surely 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the  melancholy 
attributed  to  Russians.  Nor  must  one  overlook  in  this 
connection  the  atrocious  institution  of  serfdom  which 
Turgenev  in  "  A  Sportsman's  Notebook"  gives  many 
vivid  illustrations.  Lastly  the  fact  must  be  faced  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  Russian  men  of  letters  had 
undergone  imprisonment  and  exile  for  often  trivial 
offences  against  the  autocracy — especially  during  the  igth 
century — and  even  those  who  were  fortunate  to  avoid 
these  punishments  there  remained  the  constant  irritation 
caused  by  contemptible  espionage  and  petty  persecution. 
Imagine  how  much  of  the  joy  of  life  there  would  be  in 
i gth  Century  British  fiction  had  our  novelists  been  com- 
pelled to  practice  their  craft  under  equally  humiliating 
and  nerve-wracking  conditions. 

The  vein  of  pessimism  running  through  Turgenev's 
novels  is  relieved  by  a  correcting  strain  of  humanism — 
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the  lover  of  mankind  in  Turgenev  tempers  the  pessimist. 

This  aspect  is  well  defined  by  George    Brandes,    who 

writes : — 

There  flows  a  deep  and  broad  stream  of  melancholy  in 
Turgueneff's  mind,  and  therefore  it  flows  also  through  all  his 
works.  Though  his  description  be  objective  and  impersonal, 
and  although  he  hardly  ever  introduced  into  his  novels  lyric 
poetry,  nevertheless  they  produce  on  the  whole  the  impression 
of  lyrics.  There  is  so  much  of  Turguenefi's  own  personality 
expressed  in  them,  and  this  personality  is  always  sadness — a 
specific  sadness  without  a  touch  of  sentimentality.  Never 
does  Turgenev  give  himself  up  entirely  to  his  feelings  :  he 
impresses  by  restraint  :  but  no  West  European  novelist  is  so 
sad  as  he  is.  The  great  melancholists  of  the  Latin  race,  such 
as  Leopardi  and  Flaubert,  have  hard  fast  outlines  in  their 
style  :  the  German  sadness  is  of  a  caustic  humour,  or  it  is 
pathetic,  or  sentimental ;  but  Turgenev's  melancholy  is,  in  its 
substance,  the  melancholy  of  the  Slavonian  races  in  its 
weakness  and  tragical  aspect,  it  is  a  descendant  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  melancholy  of  the  Slavonian  folk  song.  .  .  . 
When  Gogol  is  melancholy  it  is  from  despair.  When 
Dostoyevsky  expresses  the  same  feeling,  it  is  because  his 
heart  bleeds  with  sympathy  for  the  downtrodden,  and 
especially  for  great  sinners.  Tolstoy's  melancholy  has  its 
foundation  in  his  religious  fatalism.  Turgueneff  alone  is  a 
philosopher.  .  .  .  He  loves  man  even  though  he  does  not 
think  much  of  him  and  does  not  trust  him  very  much. 

Turgenev's  early  work,  "  A  Sportsman's  Sketches," 
written  in  a  beautiful  simple  style,  entirely  devoid  of 
satire,  gave  a  decided  blow  to  serfdom.  There  is  here 
no  attempt  at  idealization  of  the  Russian  peasant  but  a 
true  series  of  life-portraits  of  rational  and  loving  beings 
patiently  enduring  the  intolerable  yoke  of  serfdom ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  life-pictures  of  the  serf-owners  in  all 
their  shallow  rottenness  and  contemptible  meanness — 
though  occasionally  signs  are  not  lacking  of  revolt  on 
the  part  of  the  serfs  and  consciousness  of  a  desire  of 
atonement  for  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  slave 
masters. 

Turgenev  is  a  realist  in  the  sense  that  he  keeps  in  touch 
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with  truth  and  nature.  His  first  and  last  advice  to  young 
writers  was :  "  You  need  truth,  remorseless  truth,  as 
regards  your  own  sensations."  But  above  all  else 
Turgenev  is  a  supreme  artist.  There  is  nothing  of 
photographic  or  horrible  realism,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
in  Tolstoy  or  Gorky,  in  Turgenev's  novels.  Strikingly 
true  and  beautifully  expressed  is  the  judgment  of 
Stepniak.  In  Turgenev  he  says  there  was  :  — 

Such  a  love  of  light,  sunshine,  and  living  human  poetry, 
such  an  organic  aversion  for  all  that  is  ugly,  or  coarse  and 
discordant,  that  he  made  himself  almost  exclusively  the  poet 
of  the  gentler  side  of  human  nature.  On  the  fringe  of  his 
pictures  or  in  their  background,  just  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
he  will  show  us  the  vices,  the  cruelties,  even  the  mire  of  life. 
But  he  cannot  stay  in  these  gloomy  regions,  and  he  hastens 
back  to  the  realms  of  sun  and  flowers,  or  to  the  poetical 
moonlight  of  melancholy,  which  he  loves  best  because  in  it  he 
can  find  expression  for  his  own  great  sorrowing  heart. 
(Introduction  to  Rudin,  p.  viii,  Heinemann's  Edition.) 

His  art  at  its  highest  is  scarcely  approached  by  any 
other  writer.  Discrimination,  clearness  and  penetration 
characterize  all  his  work.  There  is  everywhere  a  perfect 
balance  between  thought  and  feeling.  He  never  carica- 
tures, is  never  dogmatic,  and  moreover  is  free  from  the 
taint  of  subtlety  or  the  art  of  being  too  clever  by  half. 
Edward  Garnett  informs  us  Turgenev's  :— 

realism  carries  along  with  it  the  natural  breath  of  poetry. 
His  art  is  highly  complex,  but  its  expression  is  so  pellucid,  so 
simple,  that  we  can  see  only  its  body,  never  the  mechanism  of 
its  body.  His  thought  and  his  emotion  are  blended  in  one; 
he  interprets  life,  but  always  preserves  the  atmosphere,  the 
glamour,  the  mystery  of  the  living  thing  in  his  interpretation. 
His  creative  world  arises  spontaneously  from  his  own  depths — 
the  mark  of  the  world's  great  masters.  Never  thinking  of 
himself  he  inspires  his  readers  with  a  secret  delight  for  the 
beauty  that  he  found  everywhere  in  life.  And  he  never  shuts 
his  eyes  against  the  true.  (Introduction  to  A  Lear  of  the 
Steppes,  pp.  xiv-v,  Heinemann's  Edition.) 

The  novels  of  Turgenev  were  the  first  means  of  bring- 
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ing  literary  Englishmen  in  touch  with  Russian  life. 
Among  Western  nations  the  French  were  the  first  to 
appreciate  his  genius,  and  then  the  Germans.  Lastly 
the  American  and  English  reading  public  fell  under  the 
spell  of  his  delightful  prose.  This  recognition  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  tardily  shown.  There  was  little  in  the 
personality  or  genius  of  Turgenev  to  arouse  popular 
imagination  or  sympathy.  His  work  makes  no  appeal 
to  the  masses,  but  his  novels  are  a  treasury  of  pure  gold 
to  the  thoughtful  and  artistic  minority  among  nations. 

By  education  and  temperament  Turgenev  was  a  cos- 
mopolitan in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  The  work  of 
Tolstoy  and  Dostoyevsky  is  a  far  purer  expression  of 
Russian  life  and  character.  Turgenev's  literary  product 
enables  us  to  view  Slavonic  aspirations  through  the 
medium  of  a  wide  and  rich  cosmopolitan  culture. 
Nothing,  however,  that  is  worthy  of  record  in  Russian 
life  and  character  escapes  his  critical  eye,  and  his  political 
prescience  foretold  all  that  happened  in  that  domain  of 
activity  during  his  lifetime.  His  genius  enabled  him  to 
see  aright  both  in  art  and  politics.  He  well  knew  the 
great  weakness  of  Russian  character,  and  in  that 
exquisite  novel  "  On  the  Eve"  he  symbolises  this  ever- 
predominant  type  of  Russian  in  the  person  of  Uvar 
Ivanovitch,  who  is  the  sleepy  and  slothful  Slav  of  that 
day  and  of  this  day.  The  closing  sentence  of  "  On  the 
Eve  "  is  not  without  significance  at  the  present  time. 
Shubin,  an  artist,  writing  to  Ivanovitch,  asks  :  — 

"  Do  you  remember  I  asked  you,  '  Will  there  ever  be  men 
among  us?'  and  you  answered,  'There  will  be.'  .  .  .  And 
now  from  here  in  '  my  poetic  distance,'  I  will  ask  you  again  : 
What  do  you  say  Uvar  Ivanovitch,  will  there  be?" 

Uvar  Ivanovitch  flourished  his  fingers,  and  fixed  his  enig- 
matical stare  into  the  far  distance. 

Will  the  adaptibility,  skill  and  thoroughness  of  the 
Teuton — not  to  mention  his  ruthlessness — spur  the  Slav 
into  action?  Will  there  ever  be  men  among  Russians 
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able  and  willing  to  lead  their  countrymen  towards  the 
goal  of  social,  political  and  economic  freedom  ?  If  so 
this  war  will  not  prove  an  unmixed  evil,  nor  need  the 
Muscovite  fear  to  face  the  future  with  comforting  assur- 
ance. 

In  "  Virgin  Soil,"  Turgueneff  gives  us  some  indica- 
tion of  the  type  of  reformer  to  whom  Russia  must  look 
if  she  is  to  free  herself  from  the  shackles  of  a  corrupt  and 
autocratic  bureaucracy ;  and  in  the  light  of  recent  events 
deserves  quotation  :— 

Cigars  were  lighted  and  the  talk  began,  one  of  those  inter- 
minable, midnight,  Russian  talks,  which  of  the  same  form  and 
on  the  same  scale  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  people. 
Here  too  though ;  Solomin  did  not  fulfil  Nezhdanov's  expecta- 
tions. He  spoke  noticeably  little,  so  little  that  one  might 
say  he  was  almost  continuously  silent;  but  he  listened 
intently,  and  if  he  uttered  any  criticism  or  remark,  then  it 
was  sensible,  weighty  and  very  brief.  It  turned  out  that 
Solomin  did  not  believe  that  a  revolution  was  at  hand  in 
Russia;  but  not  wishing  to  force  his  opinions  on  others,  he 
did  not  try  to  prevent  them  from  making  an  attempt,  and 
looked  on  at  them,  not  from  a  distance  but  as  a  comrade  by 
their  side.  He  was  very  intimate  with  the  Petrograd  revolu- 
tionists, and  was  to  a  certain  extent  in  sympathy  with  them, 
since  he  was  himself  one  of  the  people;  but  he  realised  the 
instinctive  aloofness  from  the  movement  of  the  people  without 
whom  "  you  can  do  nothing,"  and  who  need  a  long  prepara- 
tion, and  that  not  in  the  manner  nor  by  the  means  of  these 
men.  And  so  he  stood  aside,  not  in  a  hypocritical  or  shifty 
way,  but  like  a  man  of  sense  who  doesn't  care  to  ruin  himself 
or  others  for  nothing.  But  as  for  listening — why  not  listen, 
and  learn  too,  if  one  can  ?  Solomin  ....  had  ....  studied 
mathematics,  and  had  devoted  himself  with  special  ardour 
to  mechanics ;  he  had  entered  the  business  of  an  Englishman, 
who  had  come  to  love  him  like  a  father,  and  had  given  him 
the  means  of  going  to  Manchester,  where  he  spent  two  years 
and  learned  English.  He  had  lately  come  into  the  Moscow 
merchants'  factory  and  though  he  was  exacting  with 
subordinates,  because  that  was  the  way  of  doing  things  he 
had  learned  in  England,  he  was  in  high  favour  with  them. 
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"  He's  one  of  ourselves,"  they  used  to  say.     (Virgin  Soil, 
pp.  181-2,  Heinemann's  Edition.) 

The  dreamy  idealism  of  Russia's  Nezhdanovs  must 
give  place  to  the  practical  policy  of  her  Solomins.  Per- 
meation is  a  slow  process  but  a  sure  one.  For  the 
economic,  social  and  political  regeneration  of  the  vast 
Slavonic  race  no  other  course  is  possible.  Virgin  soil 
needs  for  effective  tilling  a  powerful  plough,  one  that 
cuts  well  and  deep  into  the  earth,  not  the  surface  plough 
that  glides  lightly  over  the  top.  The  recent  events  in 
Russia  seem  to  prove  that  70  years  of  more  or  less 
"underground"  propaganda  by  men  of  the  type  of 
Solomin  is  at  last  bearing  fruit.  Indeed  the  revolution 
which  began  on  Sunday,  March  iith,  1917,  is  sympto- 
matic of  future  happenings  of  immense  import  for  the 
well-being  and  upliftment  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
debased,  cruel,  and  vacillating  sway  of  Nicholas  II.  and 
his  satellites  is  happily  at  an  end,  and  there  is  a  sure 
hope  that  the  reign  of  free  institutions  is  at  hand. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  grip  of  the  various  political,  social 
and  economic  movements  that  took  place  in  Russia  from 
1848  to  1876  Turguenev's  novels  should  be  studied  in 
the  following  order  :— "  Rudin,"  "Liza,"  "On  the 
Eve,"  "Fathers  and  Sons,"  "Smoke,"  and  "Virgin 
Soil." 

Rudin,  a  man  of  the  forties  of  the  last  century,  is  typi- 
cal of  his  generation.  A  giant  in  word  but  a  pigmy 
in  deed.  He  has  the  gift  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of 
debate,  but  woefully  fails  when  the  moment  conies  for 
action.  He  is  enthusiastic  and  sincere.  He  would  die 
for  his  ideals  and  would  not  deviate  one  iota  from  his 
creed  for  any  personal  advantage  or  through  fear  of  hard- 
ship or  persecution. 

In  the  house  of  a  lady  who  dabbles  in  politics  and 
desires  to  have  around  her  men  of  mark  and  distinction, 
Rudin 's  eloquence  and  brilliant  parts  captivates  the  heart 
of  his  host's  daughter,  Natalya.  She  is  willing  to  for- 
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sake  all  and  follow  him.  Rudin,  whose  love  is  more  a 
matter  of  intellect  than  heart,  dwells  on  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  her  mother's  consent  to  their  union,  and 
when  she  asserts  her  resolve  to  go  with  him  with  or 
without  that  consent  and  share  his  dangers,  he  counsels 
her  to  submit  to  her  mother's  will.  Here,  as  in  most  of 
Turgenev's  novels,  it  is  the  woman  who  is  filled  with 
the  desire  and  will  for  action.  Words,  words  and  nothing 
more  were  characteristic  of  these  men  of  the  forties 
among  the  educated  classes  of  Russian  society.  Rudin 
passes  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  exile,  and  during  the 
Paris  insurrection  of  1848  dies  upon  the  barricades. 

"  Liza,"  or  "  A  Nest  of  Gentlefolk,"  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  memorable  things  in  Russian  romance.  Liza 
is  the  typical  heroine  of  the  average  Slavonic  story ;  a 
thoroughly  good  and  honest  girl  of  the  times — simple  of 
nature  and  strong  of  will.  Lavretsky,  the  hero,  has  made 
an  unfortunate  marriage  with  a  lady  who  prefers  the  role 
of  a  second-rate  Parisien  lionness  to  that  of  a  dutiful  and 
loyal  wife.  They  separate,  and  then  he  meets  Liza. 
Lavretsky  and  Liza  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and  a 
report  of  the  death  of  Lavretsky 's  wife  in  a  Paris  journal 
clears  the  way  for  nuptial  happiness.  Alas!  the  report 
proves  false — the  lady  re-appears  on  the  scene,  and  the 
broken-hearted  Liza  seeks  consolation  in  a  convent. 

The  closing  passages  of  this  beautiful  story  illustrate 
the  author's  felicity  of  thought  and  chastity  of  expres- 
sion, and  therefore  deserves  quotation  as  a  sample  of 
Turgenev's  pellucid  prose  :  — 

Lavretsky  returned  to  the  house,  went  into  the  dining-room, 
approached  the  piano,  and  touched  one  of  the  notes.  It 
responded  with  a  faint  but  clear  note,  and  a  shudder  thrilled 
his  heart  within  him.  With  that  note  the  inspired  melody, 
by  means  of  which,  on  that  most  happy  night  long  ago, 
Lemm,  the  dead  Lemm,  had  thrown  him  into  such  raptures. 
Then  LavretsEy  passed  into  the  drawing-room,  and  did  not 
leave  it  for  a  long  time. 
In  that  room,  in  which  he  had  seen  Liza  so  often,  her  image 
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floated  more  distinctly  before  him ;  the  traces  of  her  presence 
seemed  to  make  themselves  felt  around  him  there.  But  his 
sorrow  for  her  loss  became  painful  and  crushing ;  it  bore  with 
it  none  of  the  tranquillity  which  death  inspires.  Liza  was 
still  living  somewhere,  far  away  and  lost  to  sight.  He  thought 
of  her  as  he  had  known  her  in  actual  life;  he  could  not 
recognise  the  girl  he  used  to  love  in  that  pale,  dim,  ghostly 
form,  half-hidden  in  a  nun's  dark  robe,  and  surrounded  by 
waving  clouds  of  incense. 

Nor  would  Lavretsky  have  been  able  to  recognise  himself, 
if  he  could  have  looked  at  himself  as  he  in  fancy  was  looking 
at  Liza.  In  the  course  of  those  eight  years  his  life  had 
attained  its  final  crisis — that  crisis  which  many  people  never 
experience,  but  without  which  no  man  can  be  sure  of  main- 
taining his  principles  firm  to  the  last. 

He  had  really  given  up  thinking  about  his  own  happiness, 
about  what  would  conduce  to  his  own  interests.  He  had 
become  calm,  and — why  should  we  conceal  the  truth  ? — he 
had  aged;  and  that  not  in  face  alone  or  frame,  but  he  had 
aged  in  mind ;  for  indeed,  not  only  is  it  difficult,  but  it  is  even 
hazardous  to  do  what  some  people  speak  of — to  preserve  the 
heart  young  in  bodily  old  age.  Contentment,  in  old  age, 
is  deserved  by  him  alone  who  has  not  lost  faith  in  what  is 
good.  .  .  . 

Lavretsky  went  out  of  the  house  into  the  garden,  and  sat 
down  on  the  bench  he  knew  so  well.  There — on  that  loved 
spot,  in  sight  of  that  house  in  which  he  had  fruitlessly,  and 
for  the  last  time,  stretched  forth  his  hands  towards  that  cup 
of  promise  in  which  foamed  and  sparkled  the  golden  wine  of 
enjoyment, — he,  a  lonely,  homeless  wanderer,  while  the  joyous 
cries  of  that  younger  generation  which  had  already  forgotten 
him  came  flying  to  his  ears,  gazed  steadily  at  his  past  life. 

His  heart  became  very  sorrowful,  but  it  was  free  now  from 
any  crushing  sense  of  pain.  He  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of;  he  had  many  sources  of  consolation.  "Play  on,  young 
vigorous  lives!"  he  thought — and  his  thoughts  had  no  taint 
of  bitterness  in  them — "  the  future  awaits  you,  and  your  path 
of  life  in  it,  will  be  comparatively  easy  for  you.  You  will  not 
be  obliged,  as  we  were,  to  seek  out  your  path,  to  struggle,  to 
fall,  to  rise  again  in  utter  darkness.  We  had  to  seek  painfully 
by  what  means  we  might  hold  out  to  the  end — and  how  many 
there  were  amongst  us  who  did  not  hold  out! — but  your  part 
is  to  act,  to  work — and  the  blessing  of  old  men  like  me  shall 
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be  with  you.  For  my  part,  after  the  day  I  have  spent  here, 
after  the  emotions  I  have  here  experienced,  nothing  remains 
for  me  but  to  bid  you  a  last  farewell,  without  a  single  feeling, 
to  say,  in  sight  of  death,  in  sight  of  my  awaiting  God,  '  Hail, 
lonely  old  age !  Useless  life,  burn  yourself  out ! '  " 

Lavretsky  rose  up  quietly,  and  quietly  went  away.  .... 

"  And  is  that  the  end  ?"  the  unsatisfied  reader  may  perhaps 
ask.  "  What  became  of  Lavretsky  afterwards  ?  and  of  Liza  ?" 
but  what  can  one  say  about  people  who  are  still  aliye,  but 
who  have  already  quitted  the  worldly  stage  ?  Why  should  we 
turn  back  to  them  ?  It  is  said  that  Lavretsky  has  visited  the 
distant  convent  in  which  Liza  has  hidden  herself — and  has 
seen  her.  As  she  crossed  from  choir  to  choir,  she  passed 
close  by  him — passed  onwards  steadily,  with  the  quick  but 
silent  step  of  a  nun,  and  did  not  look  at  him.  Only  an  almost 
imperceptible  tremor  was  seen  to  move  the  eyelashes  of  the 
eye  which  was  visible  to  him ;  only  still  lower  did  she  bend 
her  emaciated  face,  and  the  fingers  of  her  clasped  hands, 
enlaced  with  her  rosary,  still  more  closely  compressed  each 
other. 

Of  what  did  they  both  think?  What  did  they  both  feel? 
Who  can  know  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Life  has  its  moments — has 
its  feelings — to  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  allude,  but  on 
which  it  is  not  good  to  dwell.  (Liza,  pp.  229 — 231,  Everyman 
Edition.) 

The  role  played  by  women  in  the  uplifting  of 
Russia  during  the  last  half  of  the  igth  Century  was 
remarkable.  The  present  titanic  conflict  has  shown 
many  an  anti-feminist  the  hollowness  of  his  fears  and  the 
rottenness  of  his  prejudices  concerning  the  pre-war  move- 
ment for  the  complete  emancipation  of  woman  from  the 
thraldom  of  political,  social  and  economic  subjection  :  or 
to  be  more  precise — for  both  sexes  are  far  from  the  attain- 
ment of  complete  freedom  in  this  respect — an  equality 
with  men  in  such  powers,  liberties  and  privileges  as  are 
vouchsafed  to  us  under  existing  conditions. 

In  "  On  the  Eve  "  we  meet  a  type  of  woman  destined 
from  1855  onwards  to  play  an  important  part  in  all 
Russian  progressive  movements.  In  the  language  of 
Peter  Kropotkin  she  :  — 
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conquered  her  right  to  knowledge,  totally  reformed  the 
education  of  children,  fought  for  the  liberation  of  the  toiling 
masses,  endured  unbroken  in  the  snows  and  gaols  of  Siberia, 
died  if  necessary  on  the  scaffold,  and  at  the  present  moment 
continues  with  unabated  energy  the  same  struggle.  (Russian 
Literature,  p.  106.) 

Helen,  the  heroine  of  this  sublimely  poetic  romance, 
becomes  dissatisfied  with  the  dull  and  aimless  life  by 
which  she  is  surrounded,  and  yearns  for  a  wider  sphere 
of  action.  One  of  the  chapters  contains  leaves  from  her 
diary,  and  a  sentence  therein  reveals  to  us  her  purpose  or 
aspiration  in  life  : — "  To  be  good  is  not  enough;  to  do 
good — yes;  that  is  the  great  thing  in  life."  Two  other 
principal  characters  with  whom  she  comes  into  contact 
are  :  Shubin,  a  young  and  talented  artist,  with  a  good 
conceit  of  himself;  and  Berseneff,  a  future  professor, 
excellent,  unselfish  and  modest — lacking  inspiration  and 
ideals  and  devoid  of  vigour  and  initiative.  Both  love 
Helen,  and  by  her  are  admired  and  respected — merely 
this  and  nothing  more.  Turgenev  had  so  little  faith  in 
his  country  at  this  juncture  of  her  history  that  he 
makes  the  hero  of  "  On  the  Eve,"  a  Bulgarian — one 
Insaroff.  The  Bulgarian  is  entirely  absorbed  by  one 
idea — the  liberation  of  his  motherland  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  Turk.  He  is  a  man  of  iron,  blunt  and  rough  to 
the  touch.  The  goal  he  is  to  attain,  the  fixed  purpose  of 
his  life  lies  clearly  before  him.  Philosophic  dreams  and 
brooding  melancholy  trouble  not  his  resolute  soul.  He 
will  go  straight  forward  to  the  end,  be  his  fate  victory 
or  death.  Helen  succumbs,  but  as  love  is  calculated  to 
disturb  his  fixed  resolve  he  decides  to  have  none  of  it. 
He  announces  his  intention  to  leave  Helen's  home  at 
once — where  he  has  been  introduced  by  Shubin  and 
Berse*neff.  The  awakening  of  love  for  Insaroff  in  the 
breast  of  Helen  is  revealed  in  pages  that  cannot  die — so 
full  are  they  of  exquisite  charm  and  tender  grace.  Helen 
begs  him  to  see  her  once  more  before  his  departure  for 
Moscow,  but  he  makes  no  promise.  Helen  waits  for  him 
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the  next  day,  but  as  he  does  not  come  she  goes  to  seek 
him.  A  thunderstorm  compels  her  to  seek  the  shelter  of 
an  old  chapel,  and  there  she  once  again  meets  Insaroff. 
With  a  constancy  worthy  of  Ruth  she  unburdens  her  soul 
to  the  Bulgarian.  His  people  shall  be  her  people  and 
his  God  her  God.  The  story  of  this  interview  is  perhaps 
the  most  moving  of  all  Turgenev's  scenes.  Insaroff  now 
realises  Helen's  devotion  cannot  detract  from  the  sum 
total  of  his  energy  and  ambition,  but  rather  add  greatly 
to  it,  and  he  accepts  her  with  the  words  :  "  Well  then, 
welcome,  my  wife,  before  God  and  men  !" 

The  after  story  is  pathetic  in  extreme.  On  the  eve 
of  great  happenings  just  as  they  are  about  to  set  sail 
from  Venice  for  the  Dalmatian  coast — he  suddenly  dies 
from  syncope  consequent  upon  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Helen  sets  sail  with  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  which 
she  reverently  inters  in  the  soil  of  Insaroff's  beloved 
country — Bulgaria  :  the  land  he  had  hoped  to  free  from 
the  curs6d  thraldom  of  the  unspeakable  Turk.  The 
remainder  of  Helen's  existence  is  devoted  to  works  of 
mercy  and  good  deeds  in  the  land  of  her  adoption. 
For  resplendant  imagery  and  felicitous  description  the 
following  extract,  from  among  a  multitude  of  equally 
chaste  passages  of  charming  prose-poetry,  claims  our 
attention  : — 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  Venice  in  April  knows  all  the 
unutterable  fascinations  of  that  magic  town.  The  softness 
and  mildness  of  spring  harmonise  with  Venice,  just  as  the 
glaring  sun  of  summer  suits  the  magnificence  of  Genoa,  and 
as  the  gold  and  purple  of  autumn  suits  the  grand  antiquity 
of  Rome.  The  beauty  of  Venice,  like  the  spring,  touches  the 
soul  and  moves  it  to  desire;  it  frets  and  tortures  the 
inexperienced  heart  like  the  promise  of  a  coming  bliss, 
mysterious  but  not  elusive.  Everything  in  it  is  bright,  and 
everything  is  wrapt  in  a  drowsy,  tangible  mist,  as  it  were, 
of  the  hush  of  love ;  everything  in  it  is  so  silent,  and  every- 
thing in  it  is  so  kindly ;  everything  in  it  is  feminine,  from  its 
name  upwards.  It  has  well  been  given  the  name  of  "  the 
fair  city."  Its  masses  of  palaces  and  churches  stand  out  light 
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and  wonderful  like  the  graceful  dream  of  a  young  god ;  there 
is  something  magical,  something  strange  and  bewitching  in 
the  greenish.grey  light  and  silken  shimmer  of  the  silent  water 
of  the  canals,  in  the  noiseless  gliding  of  the  gondolas,  in  the 
absence  of  the  coarse  din  of  a  town,  the  coarse  rattling,  and 
crashing,  and  uproar.  "  Venice  is  dead,  Venice  is  deserted," 
her  citizens  will  tell  you,  but  perhaps  this  last  charm — the 
charm  of  decay — was  not  vouchsafed  her  in  the  very  heyday 
of  the  flower  and  majesty  of  her  beauty.  He  who  has  not 
seen  her,  knows  her  not ;  neither  Canaletto  nor  Guardi  (to  say 
nothing  of  later  painters)  has  been  able  to  convey  the  silvery 
tenderness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  horizon  so  close,  yet  so 
elusive,  the  divine  harmony  of  exquisite  lines  and  melting 
colours.  One  who  has  outlived  his  life,  who  has  been  crushed 
by  it,  should  not  visit  Venice ;  she  will  be  cruel  to  him  as  the 
memory  of  unfulfilled  dreams  of  early  days ;  but  sweet  to  one 
whose  strength  is  at  its  full,  who  is  conscious  of  happiness; 
let  him  bring  his  bliss  under  her  enchanted  skies;  and 
however  bright  it  may  be,  Venice  will  make  it  more  golden 
with  her  unfading  splendour.  (On  the  Eve,  pp.  261-2, 
Heinemann's  Edition.) 

"  Fathers  and  Sons  "  was  considered  by  Turgenev  his 
best  and  greatest  effort.  Undoubtedly  it  is  his  longest 
novel,  but  opinion  greatly  differs  as  to  its  relative  merit 
and  charm  when  contrasted  with  other  of  his  novels. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  book  arouses  anything 
comparable  to  the  interest  evoked  by  a  perusal  of 
"  Virgin  Soil  "  or  "  On  the  Eve."  There  are  many 
passages  therein  of  exquisite  diction,  but  Bazaroff's 
character  is  repellant  owing  to  his  cold  and  unfilial 
aloofness,  quite  apart  from  his  narrow  and  unsympathetic 
nihilism.  Turgenev  may  be  credited  with  the  invention 
of  the  word  "nihilism,"  a  term  understood  by  some  to 
denote  the  policy  of  the  "terrorists"  who  during  the 
years  1879 — 1881  adopted  assassination  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  combatting  the  evils  of  autocracy. 
This  was  not,  however,  "  nihilism  "  as  understood  by 
Turgenev.  His  central  character,  the  young  doctor 
Bazdroff,  clearly  defines  his  position  as  that  of  "  a  man 
who  bows  before  no  authority  however  venerated  it  may 
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be,  and  accepts  of  no  principle  unproved."  The  story 
hinges  upon  the  views  of  Bazaroff,  and  the  inevitable 
clash  comes  when  he  finds  himself  in  contact  with  the 
established  order  of  things.  The  conventionalities  of  so- 
called  civilization  and  the  petty  lies  of  society  are  to  him 
anathema.  On  finally  leaving  the  university  he  accepts 
the  invitation  of  his  young  friend  and  apostle  to  visit 
the  latter's  home.  Here,  in  the  father  and  uncle  of  his 
friend,  he  meets  typical  representatives  of  old  ways  and 
beliefs.  From  the  clash  of  opinions  arising  consequent 
upon  the  advent  of  the  "  nihilist  "  certain  interesting 
and  exciting  events  transpire,  including  a  duel,  to  which 
Bazaroff  is  challenged  by  the  uncle,  who  deems  it  his 
duty  thus  to  avenge  Bazaroff' s  wordy  outrages  upon 
"  society." 

Paul  Petrovitch,  the  uncle  in  question  may  best  be 
described  in  the  parlance  young  subalterns  use  in  these 
bellicose  and  uncivil  days  when  referring  to  those  grey- 
haired,  stiff-jointed  old  warriors  whom  this  war  has 
dragged  out  for  service  from  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
the  half-pay  retired  list,  namely,  "  dear  old  dug-outs." 
Pavel  is  one  of  them — useful  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, but  mainly  ornamental  in  humdrum  days. 

We  are  also  introduced  to  the  parents  of  Bazaroff,  and 
lifted  into  an  atmosphere  of  placid  domesticity — a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Petrovitch  household.  Bazaroff's 
parents  adore  him.  He  is  to  them  a  paragon  of  virtue, 
the  very  god  of  their  idolatry.  Their  whole  life  is 
centred  in  him,  for  he  is  their  only  child.  The  fond 
father  never  doubts  his  son  will  attain  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  pass  on  the  family  name  to  future 
generations  of  admiring  Russians. 

The  terrible  death  of  Bazaroff  is  the  most  sublime  and 
tragically  pathetic  touch  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of 
Turgenev's  undying  prose.  Quotation  would  make  too 
great  a  claim  on  my  space;  the  book  is  there,  and  no 
one  who  values  priceless  literature  will  allow  it  to  go 
unread. 
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"  Smoke  "  and  "  Virgin  Soil,"  though  crowded 
with  characters  :  each  perfectly  individualised — full  of 
momentous  significance  and  overflowing  with  richest 
passages  of  luminous  diction  and  chaste  felicity  of 
thought  must  (owing  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  is 
"  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in  "  by  the  inevitable 
limitation  of  an  essay)  be  passed  by  with  merest  mention. 

Besides  these  his  principal  novels  several  others  among 
the  shorter  ones — although  the  longest  scarcely  runs  into 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pages  octavo  of  fair-sized  type — 
deserve  special  mention.  Indeed,  in  them  our  author 
reaches  his  fullest  and  most  perfect  artistic  expression. 
Exquisite  gems  of  purest  fiction  :  priceless  models  of 
short  story  craftsmanship  :  the  envy  of  every  writer  who 
aspires  to  express  the  highest  and  most  picturesque 
thought  through  the  medium  of  the  novel  with  the  least 
possible  output  of  words.  These  two  masterpieces  are  : 
"  The  Torrents  of  Spring  "  and  "  A  Lear  of  the 
Steppes."  His  other  novels  and  collections  of  short 
stories  are  known  to  us  under  the  titles  :  "  The  Diary 
of  a  Superfluous  Man,"  "  A  Desperate  Character," 
"Dream  Tales  and  Prose  Poems,"  and  "  The  Jew." 

Ivan  Turgenev  was  born  in  1818  at  Orel,  capital  of  the 
government  of  Orel,  situated  on  the  Oka,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Orlik ;  226  miles  S.W.  of  Moscow.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  cavalry  colonel,  and  belonged  to  a  very 
small  class  of  Russians  in  his  time  who  received  an  excel- 
lent European  education  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
favoured  young  German  or  Englishman  of  his  day.  His 
paternal  uncle,  Nicholas  Turgenev,  was  the  famous 
"  Decembrist."  After  the  failure  of  that  first  attempt 
(Dec.  1 4th,  1825)  to  effect  by  force  of  arms  a  constitu- 
tional government  for  Russia,  Nicholas  Turgenev  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  vengeance  of  Nicholas  ist.  He 
settled  in  France,  where  he  published  the  first  vindica- 
tion of  the  Russian  revolution.  Ivan  Turgenev  studied 
philosophy  in  Berlin  University,  and  occasionally  visited 
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his  uncle,  who  instilled  into  the  mind  of  his  nephew  those 
ideas  of  liberty  and  constitutional  government  from  which 
Turgenev  never  deviated  throughout  life.  In  1852  he 
narrowly  escaped  Siberia ;  his  offence  being  the  printing 
at  Moscow  of  an  innocent  necrological  note  about  Gogol, 
after  it  had  been  forbidden  by  the  censor,  and  for  this 
he  was  banished  to  his  country  estate.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  exiled  and  settled  in  Germany,  residing  in 
the  principal  cities  of  that  country  for  many  years.  He 
even  visited  Ventnor  (I.O.W.)  in  1860.  According  to 
Peter  Kropotkin,  who  knew  him  personally,  his  later 
years  were  saddened  by  ill  health.  The  disease  he  suffered 
and  which  for  years  was  mistaken  for  gout,  was  in  reality 
cancer  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  the  last  few  years  of  an 
eventful  and  sorrow-laden  life  were  spent  as  a  couch- 
ridden  invalid.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1883,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were,  in  accordance 
with  his  dying  request,  conveyed  to  Petrograd,  and  in- 
terred at  the  Volkoff  Cemetery. 

Slavonic  fiction,  for  reasons  already  adduced,  is 
infinitely  more  representative  of  the  true  thought,  feelings 
and  aspirations  of  Russians  than  are  the  fiction  litera- 
tures of  other  countries  the  embodiment  of  the  thoughts, 
feelings  and  aspirations  of  their  peoples. 

The  Russian  school  of  literature  is  the  youngest  of 
European  literatures,  and  it  was  the  first  to  lift  the  novel 
to  the  level  of  being  the  absolute  and  triumphant  expres- 
sion by  the  national  genius  of  the  national  soul.  The 
cynic  may  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  term  national 
soul  as  applied  to  Russia  ?  In  what  manner  do  these 
Slavonic  peoples  differ  from  other  Europeans?  What 
is  the  deepest  aspiration  of  the  Russian  soul? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  shall  be  that  of  Edward 
Garnett,  whose  illuminating  prefaces  to  the  admirable 
and  scholarly  translations  of  Constance  Garnett  places 
British  students  of  Russian  literature  under  the  deepest 
debt  of  gratitude  : 
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To  be  lowly  and  suffering,  to  be  despised,  sick,  to  be  under 
the  lash  of  fate,  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  others,  to  be 
unworthy,  all  this  secret  desire  of  the  Russian  soul  implies 
that  the  Russian  has  little  -will,  that  he  finds  it  easier  to 
resign  himself  than  to  make  an  effort  to  be  powerful, 
triumphant,  worthy.  It  is  from  the  resignation  and  softness 
of  the  Russian  nature  that  all  its  characteristic  virtues  spring. 
Whereas  religion  with  the  English  mind  is  largely  an  anxiety 
to  be  moral,  to  be  right  and  righteous,  to  be  "  a  chosen  vessel 
of  the  Lord,"  religion  with  the  Russian  implies  a  genuine 
abasement  and  loss  of  self,  a  bowing  before  the  will  of 
Heaven,  and  true  brotherly  love.  The  Western  mind  rises  to 
greatness  by  concentrating  the  will  power  in  action,  by  asser- 
tion of  all  its  inner  force,  by  shutting  out  forcibly  whatever 
might  dominate  or  distract  or  weaken  it.  But  the  Russian 
mind,  through  its  lack  of  character,  willpower,  and  hardness, 
rises  to  greatness  in  its  acceptance  of  life,  and  in  its  sympathy 
with  all  the  unfortunate,  the  wretched,  the  poor  in  spirit. 
Of  course  in  practical  life  the  Russian  lacks  many  of  the 
useful  virtues  the  Western  peoples  possess  and  has  most  of 
their  vices,  but  certainly  his  pity,  charity,  and  brotherliness 
towards  men  more  unfortunate  than  himself  largely  spring 
from  his  fatalistic  acceptance  of  his  own  unworthiness  and 
weakness.  (Introduction  to  A  Desperate  Character,  pp.  x  and 
xi.) 


AN   ART  COLONY  AND   ITS   STUDENTS. 

By  WALTER  EMSLEY. 

*\\T  HAT  is  Art  after  all,  and  why  is  it  so  much  talked 
about  ?  It  seems  very  late  in  the  day  to  ask 
what  the  good  of  Art  is.  To  me,  Art  means  Westminster 
Abbey,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Da  Vinci,  Turner,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  Michael  Angelo.  To  a  civilised  community 
Art  is  everything.  The  noblest  things  and  the 
beautiful  things  of  life  are  the  offspring  of  Art. 
In  a  general  kind  of  way  Art  is  everything  that  is  not 
Nature.  Art  is  the  expression  of  human  emotion  in 
various  vehicles.  Sound,  words,  colour,  form,  are  all 
used  in  the  expression  of  human  feelings.  Everything 
that  humanity  has  accomplished  has  been  achieved  by 
Art — either  Fine  Art  or  Applied  Art.  Art  is  not  only 
the  painting  of  pictures  and  the  putting  of  them  into  a 
gold  frame.  This  is  only  one  form  of  Art.  Art  to  the 
true  artist  is  a  religion.  It  is  a  code  of  morality.  If  he 
is  true  to  his  Art  in  the  highest  sense  he  needs  no  other 
form  of  religion,  for  he  would  go  through  anything  it 
is  possible  for  a  poor  human  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  his 
Art.  How  many  poets,  painters,  musicians,  and  sculptors 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  even,  for  the  sake  of  Art? 
Many  instances  are  known  to  you  all.  Who  gets  into 
more  intimate  contact  with  Life  and  Nature  than  the 
poet  and  painter  He  sees,  admires  and  loves  the  work 
of  the  Creator.  No  matter  to  the  artist  whether  Nature 
came  by  Divinity  or  evolution.  It  does  not  trouble  him. 
There  it  is,  that  suffices ;  he  worships  and  wonders  and 
loves  all  beautiful  things,  and  Nature  is  mostly  beautiful 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  painter  loves  beautiful 
appearances,  the  outward  appearances  of  things,  and 
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deals  generally  with  these  things,  and  it  is  with  the 
painter  that  I  am  about  to  deal,  in,  I  am  afraid  a  rather 
light,  but  I  hope  entertaining  kind  of  way.  I  had  no 
intention  of  commencing  my  paper  in  the  manner  I  have 
done.  What  I  have  just  read  is  only  the  echo  of  former 
ideas,  and  the  ideas  are  thrown  among  you  as  a  little 
bone,  or  better  perhaps  a  big  bone,  that  you  may  fight 
over  later  if  you  choose.  I  am  sorry,  in  one  sense 
that  my  subject  presents  no  allurements  to  the  bulldogs 
and  terriers  of  debate ;  there  will  be  no  hot  words  and 
crimson  faces,  no  insults  and  apologies.  I  hope  to  feed 
you  on  light  fare  for  once  in  a  way  and  to  put  you  in  a 
happy  frame  of  mind,  at  peace  with  all  men. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  manner  in  which 
a  painter  is  taught  to  paint  in  the  modern  way.  In  the 
old  days  a  painter  served  an  apprenticeship  with  his 
master,  and  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  few  people  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  an  artist  is 
trained  for  his  profession  at  the  present  time.  The  ideas 
of  most  people  on  the  subject  are  very  shadowy  and 
vague.  If  a  person  is  asked,  "  Where  does  an  artist 
train?"  the  reply  will  be  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  "  He  goes  to  the  School  of  Art,  of 
course."  Now,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  an  aspiring 
genius  does  not  go  to  the  School  of  Art  to  be  made  into 
a  painter.  The  Schools  of  Art  are  established  and 
provided  for  by  the  Government  to  help  the  manufac- 
turers to  produce  good  designs,  for  trade  purposes 
mostly — I  should  imagine  to  compete  with  the  French 
designer,  France  being  the  country  until  perhaps  the  last 
twenty  years  which  produced  the  bulk  of  the  designs 
for  all  manner  of  textiles,  wallpapers,  gold  and  silver 
ware,  and  in  fact  all  applied  Art.  The  schools  were 
formerly  called  "  Schools  of  Design,"  and  I  think  that 
the  School  of  Art  is  the  last  place  to  send  a  young  person 
who  wants  to  become  a  great  painter — that  is,  a  painter 
of  pictures. 
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I  do  not  seek  to  belittle  the  Schools  of  Art.  In  their 
places  and  for  the  work  they  are  intended  nothing  could 
be  better.  The  Municipal  School  of  Art  in  Manchester 
is  one  of  the  best  equipped  institutions  for  the  purpose 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  But  although  there  are  facilities 
for  learning  to  paint  in  many  directions,  I  believe  the 
object  is  primarily  to  apply  the  instructions  received 
there  in  painting  to  decorative  art ;  that  is,  the  embellish- 
ment of  buildings  with  mural  decorations.  I  do  not 
remember  any  instance  of  an  eminent  painter  who  has 
received  his  training  wholly  at  a  Government  School  of 
Art.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why  the  Government 
has  not  a  school  for  painters ;  that  is,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  promising  and  talented  but  poor  students. 
Such,  however,  is  the  case.  Perhaps  the  powers  that  be 
hold  the  opinion  that  there  are  too  many  painters  already, 
and  there  may  be  some  reasonableness  in  this  outlook,  so 
that  I  want  to  convey  the  idea  that  when  a  man  wishes  to 
train  for  a  professional  painter  he  goes  to  a  painting 
school  and  not  a  School  of  Art.  They  are  different. 

These  painting  schools  are  dotted  up  and  down  the 
kingdom  not  too  profusely,  and  many,  I  might  say  most 
of  them,  are  conducted  either  by  some  body  of  painters 
like  the  Royal  Academy,  or  by  some  noted  artist  like  the 
school,  now  defunct,  at  Bushey,  and  the  Forbes  School 
at  Newlyn,  in  Cornwall,  and  it  is  of  these  painting 
schools  and  their  students  that  I  wish  to  deal. 
The  difference  between  a  body  of  students  from  an  Art 
school  and  a  body  of  students  from  a  painting  school  is 
very  marked,  nothing  could  be  more  remarkable  in 
contrast.  The  school  of  Art  student  is  a  highly  respect- 
able and  decorous  person,  who  is  very  amenable  to 
discipline  and  who  never  lets  himself  "  go."  He  has  no 
"  devil  "  in  him,  he  does  what  he  is  told  and  never 
daubs  paint  on  the  walls.  The  painting  school  student, 
on  the  contrary,  is  often  all  "  devil,"  and  lets  himself  go 
frequently,  and  is  altogether  a  most  eccentric,  but  never- 
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theless  decidedly  interesting,  being.  He  will  dress  as  he 
likes,  and  the  more  unconventional  the  dress  is,  the  better 
pleased  is  the  student ;  and  here  I  speak  of  the  English 
student  and  not  the  Parisian,  who  is  eccentric  beyond 
words. 

The  painting  school  I  wish  to  deal  with  is  the 
Herkomer  School,  of  which  the  late  Sir  Hubert 
Kerkomer,  R.A.,  was  the  Teacher. 

The  Colony  was  situated  fourteen  miles  from  London, 
on  the  North- Western  main  line,  and  consisted  of  a 
beautiful  residence  in  the  style  of  a  German  schloss, 
designed  by  a  famous  American  architect,  and  was  built 
and  occupied  by  the  Teacher.  This  house  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  artistic  houses  in,  probably,  the  world. 
Everything  inside  is  specially  designed  and  made 
for  the  use  and  place  it  is  intended  for.  Furniture,  car- 
pets, curtains,  tableware,  piano,  all  are  specially  made  by 
hand ;  the  walls  are  covered  by  decorations  of  different 
kinds  made  by  the  hand  of  the  Teacher.  It  is  lighted 
by  electric  light  made  on  the  premises,  and  indeed  to 
describe  all  its  points  of  interest  would  take  much  too 
long.  Adjacent  to  the  house  are  the  school  buildings, 
specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  consisting  of  a 
men's  life  room,  women's  life  room,  and  preliminary  class 
rooms,  these  latter  being  rooms  where  both  sexes  worked 
from  a  draped  model  and  the  cast,  students  competing 
each  term  for  the  privilege  of  working  from  the  nude  in 
the  life  classes.  There  was  a  reading  room,  smoke 
room,  a  colour  store,  office  and  other  smaller  rooms  for 
different  purposes.  A  lawn  for  playing  tennis  adjoined, 
and  also  gardens.  A  few  yards  away  was  the  theatre, 
built  specially  by  the  Teacher  for  the  students  and  their 
friends.  At  the  time  I  lived  in  the  colony  it  was  only 
used  for  students'  concerts,  and  I  have  seen  such  eminent 
people  as  John  Dunn,  the  violinist,  and  Maud  Valerie 
White,  the  song  writer  (she  wrote  "  The  Devout  Lover"), 
perform  there.  It  had  been  used  before  my  time  for 
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the  production  of  plays  written  mostly,  I  believe,  by  the 
Teacher  and  performed  by  him  and  the  students.  Sur- 
rounding the  school  had  grown  up  the  colony.  Many 
artists  who  had  studied  in  the  school  and  some  who  had 
not,  having  built  residences  with  studios.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  blocks  of  corrugated  iron  and  wooden 
studios  occupied  by  the  students  and  artists.  The  village 
people  nearly  all  let  rooms,  at  which  the  students,  during 
term,  lived.  The  colony  was  surrounded  by  lovely 
country  of  an  undulating  character,  and  altogether  it  was 
a  good  thing  to  be  alive  under  such  conditions.  I  may 
say  here  that  the  painting  school  at  Newlyn,  in  Cornwall, 
is  situated  in  perhaps  better  surroundings  than  our 
colony,  because  in  addition  to  all  our  advantages  there 
was  the  sea  and  a  fleet  of  fishing  boats. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  the  study  of  painting 
is  more  or  less  an  easy  kind  of  thing  that  only  requires 
a  small  amount  of  brains.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
fool  of  the  family  never  has  been  known  to  be  a  painter. 
It  may  do  for  some  professions,  but  not  for  that  of  the 
painter.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  that  requires  more 
serious  thought  and  concentration  of  mind  than  the 
earnest  and  thorough  study  of  painting,  and  it  is  within 
my  own  knowledge  that  several  of  the  students  of  the 
school  where  I  received  my  training,  became  insane,  and 
more  than  one  poor  student  literally  starved  himself  to 
death,  too  poor  to  buy  food  and  too  proud  to  ask  for  help. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  the  time  in  a 
painting  school  is  passed  in  a  room  with  a  high  tempera- 
ture— many  of  the  students  working  in  shirt  and  trousers 
— and  also  that  this  room  is  unventilated,  the  heat  having 
to  be  kept  up  on  account  of  the  nude  model,  it  cannot 
be  greatly  wondered  at  that  a  man  does  want  to  let  off 
superfluous  feeling  at  times. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  you  that  a  painter  is  taught  the 
greater  part  of  his  trade  of  painting,  as  a  trade,  as  well 
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as  an  Art,  by  constant  practice  from  a  nude  model.  Many 
people  cannot  understand  why  this  should  be  so.  The 
reason  is  this.  The  human  figure  is  so  full  of  subtleties 
in  form  and  colour,  and  is  so  constantly  changing,  that 
is,  in  colour,  that  it  has  been  found  that  practice  from 
any  other  object  is  infinitely  of  less  value  to  train  the  eye 
and  hand, — the  eye  to  see,  and  the  hand  to  convey  to 
canvas  the  variety  of  things  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  nude  figure,  and  to  habituate  the  student  to  the 
keenest  and  most  penetrating  observation.  So  that  a 
man  who  can  paint,  imitate  the  human  figure  with  success, 
can  paint  anything.  I  will  admit  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  nude 
in  the  training  of  a  painter.  Day  in  and  day  out  for 
years,  always  failing  and  never  knowing  that  he  will 
ultimately  be  successful,  the  student  grinds  away  hoping 
some  day  to  get  a  favourable  criticism  from  his  teacher. 
This  then  is  the  reason  why  our  student  does  want  some- 
times to  kick  over  the  traces  and  do  something.  I  have 
seen  a  student  leave  the  life  room,  and  disgusted  with  his 
work,  go  into  the  smoke  room,  and  picking  up  a  chair 
deliberately  smash  it  to  splinters,  and  I  have  heard  the 
teacher  recommend  a  student  to  "go  out  and  smash 
something." 

But  altogether  these  students  are  a  jolly  and  interesting 
collection  of  humanity.  From  all  over  the  English- 
speaking  parts  of  the  world  they  come,  even  from  India — 
an  Indian  princess  was  a  fellow  student  of  mine — they 
congregate  at  the  painting  school  full  of  hope  of  future 
fame  and  wealth ;  but,  alas !  most  of  them  end  in  dismal 
failure,  for  I  feel  sure  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  them  ever 
earn  their  living  at  the  profession  after  leaving  the 
school.  A  curious  thing  here  comes  into  my  mind ;  that 
is,  that  some  of  the  most  brilliant  students  who  could  do 
school  work  to  perfection,  are  never  able  to  do  anything 
else.  Either  from  lack  of  ideas  or  from  want  of  confidence 
they  never  succeed  in  painting  even  a  passable  picture. 
This  is  curious,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
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I  have  given  a  general  idea  of  the  environment  of  the 
average  art  student  so  that  it  may  help  to  explain  some 
of  the  reasons  why  he,  like  the  medical  student,  is  inclined 
to  do  things  unlike  the  average  man,  and  to  lead  up  to 
things  I  shall  have  to  say  about  him  as  I  knew  him 
during  my  own  period  of  training. 

Imagine  yourselves  then  in  the  life  room  on  Monday 
morning,  always  on  that  morning  the  model  is  placed  in 
a  new  pose,  and  the  students  take  it  in  turns  to  pose  the 
model.  This  student  is  called  the  "  Boss  "  during  the 
week  of  the  pose,  and  he  has  the  first  choice  of  position 
in  which  to  place  his  easel,  so  that  as  a  rule  he  gets  the 
best  and  most  interesting  point  of  view.  Woe  betide  him 
if  the  pose  does  not  suit  the  majority  of  the  students. 
Nothing  is  said  in  such  a  case,  but  he  is  made  miserable 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  by  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  and 
general  dissatisfaction.  Some  students  will  on  no 
account  pose  the  model  at  any  time  for  this  reason. 
First  a  charcoal  drawing  is  made,  and  then  painting 
commences.  During  most  of  the  time  singing  and 
whistling  is  heard,  student  songs  mostly,  and  negro 
melodies,  most  of  those  present  joining  in  the  chorus, 
some  beating  time  with  a  chair,  and  occasionally  the  din 
is  diabolical,  especially  to  a  new  and  sensitive  student. 
But  in  a  few  weeks  one  gets  used  to  it,  and  either,  in  fits 
and  starts,  joins  the  general  chorus,  or  gets  on  with 
one's  work  totally  oblivious  to  what  is  going  on  around. 
This  goes  on  for  an  hour,  when  the  model  gets  a  "  rest  " 
of  ten  minutes,  and  the  students  disperse  either  to  the 
smoke-room,  the  reading-room,  or,  if  it  is  in  summer,  on 
to  the  lawn. 

When  the  ten  minutes  has  expired  some  of  them  return 
to  work,  others  will  not  turn  up  until  the  following  Mon- 
day morning,  one  or  two  not  even  then.  But  the  majority 
will  manfully  stick  to  work,  and  sometimes  not  a  sound 
is  heard  but  an  occasional  "Damn  "  from  a  student  who 
has  made  a  bad  stroke.  Work  commences  at  eight  in 
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the  morning,  and  the  student  spends  eight  hours  a  day 
in  this  vitiated  atmosphere.  It  is  very  trying  to  the  con- 
stitution, working  in  a  life  room.  I  have  given  a  broad 
outline  of  the  method  of  painting.  I  will  now  introduce 
you  to  some  of  the  students. 

During  one  of  the  "rests"  you  will  probably  meet 
Randolph ;  you  will  not  meet  him  in  the  life  room  per- 
haps for  weeks  together,  but  he  will  go  into  the  smoke 
room  to  kill  time.  Randolph  is  naturally  clever, .  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  noted  painters,  and  he  has 
inherited  their  gifts,  but  with  a  "  fault,"  it  might  be  said 
with  a  curious  collection  of  "  faults."  He  will  impress 
you  as  being  very  refined  and  gentlemanly  at  the  first 
interview,  until  he  gets  to  know  if  you  are  "anybody." 
When  he  finds  out  that  you  are  just  rank  and  file,  he 
will  perhaps  meet  you  in  the  cloisters — for  we  had  clois- 
ters in  the  precincts — and  will  greet  you  with  "  Hello, 
old  chap.  Just  take  out  your  watch  a  minute,  there's  a 
good  fellow."  You  will  comply  with  the  request,  and 
say  "Well?"  "Now  time  me  for  two  minutes,  will 
you?"  You  look  down  at  your  watch,  and  don't  notice 
for  a  short  time  that  Randolph  has  pressed  his  nose  with 
his  finger  on  to  his  left  cheek,  and  is  holding  it  there 
with  some  force.  You  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen, 
and  wait  with  some  curiosity.  When  the  time  has  ex- 
pired you  say  "  Time,"  and  Randolph  releases  his  nose 
when,  to  your  great  astonishment  and  amusement,  his 
nose  remains  flat  on  his  cheek,  just  where  he  placed  it. 
Then  he  will  leave  you,  with  a  diabolical  grin,  and  you 
wonder  what  kind  of  a  thing  he  is. 

Randolph  had  done  this  trick  so  often  that  his  nose 
became  permanently  crooked.  This  had  a  curious 
sequel.  A  London  model  was  posing  for  the  week,  who 
was  a  champion  light  weight  boxer,  and  boxing  bouts 
took  place  every  rest  time  in  the  smoke  room.  Among  the 
rest  who  stood  up  to  the  "boxing  model,"  as  he  was 
called,  was  Randolph.  I  have  seen  him  sent  staggering, 
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and  for  a  minute,  quite  unconscious  against  the  wall, 
bleeding  from  the  nose.      But  he  was  a  plucky  lad,  and 
took  his  punishment  like  a  man.       However,  someone 
whispered  to  the  boxer  during  one  of  the  intervals  "  Try 
if  you  can't  knock  his  nose  straight."      During  the  next 
round — no  one  thought  the  suggestion  would  be  acted 
upon — Randolph  received  a  terrific  blow  on  his  ugly  pro- 
boscis and  was  laid  up  in  great  pain  for  a  week,  he  said, 
with  a  broken  nose.      It  is  a  fact  for  which  I  can  vouch 
that  when  he  next  turned  up,  his  nose  was  as  straight 
as  a  nose  need  be.       Without  being  positively  wicked, 
Randolph  was  the  most  uncanny  and  mischievous  rascal 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.      He  would  bare  his  arm,  and 
taking  an  ordinary  pin,  would,  with  one  sharp  blow  with 
the  palm  force  it  down  into  the  flesh  until  the  head  only 
was  visible.      Or  he  would  take  his  pocket  knife,  slice  a 
piece  of  flesh  on  his  arm,  raise  the  skin,  then,  pressing 
the  skin  into  its  place  with  one  sweep  of  his  hand,  remove 
the  blood  and  all  traces  of  the  cut  at  the  same  time. 
Rambling  round  the  school,  blowing  a  bugle  or  singing 
in  a  powerful  bass  voice,  playing  jokes  on  everybody,  he 
was  reprimanded  several  times,  and  eventually  expelled. 
It  was  reported  that  he  had  enlisted,  and  sure  enough  in 
a  few  months  time  he  swaggered    into    the    life    room, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  wearing  his 
chest  in  front  and  not  at  the  back,  as  he  once  used  to  do. 
"  Well,  Randolph,  how  about  boxing?"  some  one  asked 
him.      "  My  dear  boy,"  was  the  answer,  "  when  I  joined 
I  thought  I  could  lick  everybody  in  the  regiment,  but  I 
found  out  after  lying  in  hospital  for  three  weeks,  that 
every  other  man  could  lick  me.      I  don't  box  now." 

I  could  take  up  the  whole  of  this  paper  in  relating 
stories  of  Randolph,  but  I  want  to  let  you  know  about 
other  students. 

There  was  Northman,  for  instance,  the  son  of  a  Church 
dignitary.  He  had  been  everything  in  turns.  He  had 
reached  the  age  possibly  of  thirty,  and  previous  to  com- 
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ing  to  the  school,  had  been  "  cowpunching  "  in  South 
America.  Tall  and  lithe,  with  a  loose  swing  as  he 
walked,  very  reserved — he  seldom  spoke  in  the  class — he 
was  a  conspicuous  and  commanding  figure.  He  got 
straight  into  the  life  class,  I  mean  without  going  through 
the  preliminary  class,  his  specimen  work  had  shewn  such 
merit,  and  the  teacher  had  praised  them  so  highly  that  we 
were  all  quite  overawed  at  his  advent.  It  was  curious, 
but  when  he  took  his  place  among  us  he  could  do  nothing 
at  all,  to  our  great  astonishment.  Any  child  almost 
could  do  as  well,  and  great  was  his  descent  in  our  estima- 
tion. As  it  turned  out  afterwards,  he  had  been  working 
in  the  colony  with  one  of  the  old  students,  coaching  to 
get  into  the  school.  He  was  not  gifted  with  too  much 
conscience,  and  the  tutor  was  ditto.  We  knew  that  the 
tutor  could  do  the  work  Northman  sent  in  to  enter  the 
school  and  we  knew  Northman  could  not,  and  so  we  drew 
our  own  conclusions. 

Of  course  he  did  no  good  in  the  school,  and  after 
spending  a  year  and  a  half  perhaps,  he  took  a  studio  in 
the  colony  and  worked  by  himself.  His  method  of 
painting  pictures  was  to  wheedle  the  clever  students  to 
each  paint  a  portion  of  his  picture.  One  would  paint 
the  landscape  background,  another  would  paint  the 
horses,  a  third  would  do  the  figures,  and  I  think  the 
only  part  of  the  picture  that  Northman  painted  was  the 
signature,  which  I  must  admit  was  very  well  done. 
During  the  South  African  war  Northman  went  over  to 
join  the  forces  as  a  rough  rider  or  scout,  and  because  he 
did  not  get  an  expected  appointment,  blew  out  what 
ought  to  have  been  his  brains. 

How  they  crowd  on  one  these  old  students !  What 
has  become  of  them  all  ?  Few,  very  few,  are  heard  of 
at  the  present  time. 

There  was  Phelim,  for  instance.  I  never  expected 
that  Phelim  would  do  anything,  and  I  think  my  expecta- 
tions have  been  realised  to  the  full.  Phelim  was  an 
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Irishman  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  ought  to  have 
stayed  in  his  happy  home.  He  was  a  good-looking  and 
refined  boy,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  But  his 
nervousness  and  innocence  were  appalling.  Although 
he  had  worked  in  the  school  off  and  on  for  five  years 
he  did  not  know  where  the  lavatory  or  the  smoke-room 
were.  At  rests  he  always  stayed  in  the  room  or  leaned 
against  the  wall  in  the  corridor.  Did  not  Phelim, 
during  a  walk  I  took  along  with  him,  in  describing  how 
the  colony  had  altered  since  he  knew  it  point  to  a  concrete 
wall  and  say  :  "  Well,  indade  the  place  is  quite  different. 
Do  you  see  that  wall  there  ?  Well,  I  knew  that  wall 
when  it  was  a  ditch."  And  didn't  he  ask  me  in  an  Art 
Gallery,  "Which  is  the  entrance  out?"  And  then, 
great  occasion,  we  went  to  London  to  see  some  pictures, 
and  having  had  our  fill  of  works  of  Art,  with  time  left 
on  our  hands,  I  proposed  going  to  a  theatre,  but  Phelim 
said  :  "  No ;  I  promist  my  mother  I  would  never  go  to  a 
theayter  while  I  was  away."  With  a  lurking  particle 
of  mischief  I  then  suggested  a  music  hall.  "  No.  That's 
something  the  same,  isn't  it?  And  I  promist  my 
mother."  "  Well  then,  Phelim,"  I  said,  "  What  about 
the  Aquarium?"  "Ah!  yes;  that'll  be  fishes  and 
things,  won't  it?"  Many  of  us  know  what  the 
Aquarium  was ;  happily,  it  is  now  something  else.  And 
I  took  Phelim  to  the  Aquarium  !  Of  all  the  places  in 
the  world  to  take  an  innocent  person.  Phelim 's  eyes 
widened  as  we  got  into  the  place ;  for,  behold  !  virgins 
were  tearing  around  a  ring  dressed  in  tights,  riding 
bicycles,  and  it  was  unbelievable  to  Phelim.  His  lower 
lip  trembled  with  excitement,  and  I  couldn't  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  what  was  happening  to  him  until 
he  said,  as  he  stood  and  watched  some  lady  trapeze 
artists,  "  Faith,  I  could  live  here  !"  We  crossed  London 
to  the  station,  I  holding  his  hand  at  the  dangerous 
crossings,  and  I  often  wonder  whether  the  recording 
angel  has  given  me  a  good  or  a  bad  mark  for  that  Httle 
episode.  But  I  am  sure  Phelim  enjoyed  himself. 
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Phelim  and  Spilson  were  friends,  and  an  odd  couple 
they  were.  Spilson 's  principal  failing  was  that  he  could 
not  finish  anything.  Everything  he  undertook  to  do 
would  be  sure  to  have  something  missing.  If  he  sat 
down  at  the  piano — he  was  a  very  good  pianist — the 
piece  was  either  only  just  commenced,  or  it  was  possibly 
half  way  through,  when  he  would  commence  playing 
something  else.  It  was  the  same  in  his  studies  -from 
the  life.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  the  model  would  be 
really  well  done,  but  always  there  would  be  a  patch  of 
white  canvas  on  the  breast  that  had  not  been  covered. 
This  was  most  irritating  and  supremely  stupid.  Spilson 
had  been  told  so  often  by  the  Teacher  of  his  fault  that 
eventually  a  criticism  was  refused  altogether.  In 
describing  Spilson  one  of  the  students  used  a  happy 
phrase  :  "  He  eats  mutton  and  sings  psalms,"  which 
was  expressive  but  not  quite  true,  because  I  happen  to 
know  that  Spilson  lived  chiefly  on  apple-pie  !  He  had 
been  sent  to  the  school  and  supported  by  his  brother, 
who  was  not  in  a  good  position.  After  some  years  the 
brother  became  tired  of  the  constant  draw  on  his  pocket, 
and  refused  further  assistance.  This  compelled  Spilson 
to  get  his  own  living,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him  was 
that  he  was  still  in  the  colony  picking  up  a  stray  shilling 
and  a  meal  from  the  students  by  begging.  I  have  in  my 
possession  some  admirable  pencil  drawings  by  him,  and 
I  am  sure  that  this  curious  mental  twist  of  his  was  his 
ruin.  I  expect  he  will  never  die  because  he  will  not  be 
able  to  finish  living. 

An  incident  here  comes  to  my  mind  that  occurred 
during  the  first  week  of  my  sojourn  in  the  colony.  A 
student  was  giving  a  farewell  supper  previous  to  leaving 
the  colony  for  a  northern  city,  where  he  has  since  been 
very  successful.  I  was  invited  to  this  affair,  which  was 
held  at  the  studio  of  the  departing  student.  Thirty  or 
forty  men  were  present,  and  I  do  not  remember  what 
there  was  to  eat,  but  I  know  there  was  plenty  to  drink. 
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After  some  time  some  of  the  men  got  decidedly  merry. 
Tales  were  told,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  Speeches 
were  made,  and  songs  were  sung.  The  visitors  became 
boisterous,  and,  among  others,  a  German  student  was 
called  upon  for  a  song.  He  tried  to  stand  on  his  feet, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Eventually  he  was  put  on  his 
feet  and  kept  there  by  being  passed  round  the  room 
from  one  man  to  another.  Staggering  and  hiccuping,  he 
was  kept  in  motion.  After  a  short  time  I  found  that  he 
had  a  drinking  glass  in  his  hand.  He  was  a  handsome 
chap,  and  I  remember  feeling  full  of  pity  for  him  seeing 
the  beastly  condition  he  was  in.  But  he  commenced  to 
sing,  and  such  a  voice  !  A  lovely  light  baritone  of  the 
finest  quality.  It  was  a  drinking  song  that  he  was 
singing,  and  I  watched  him  and  listened  to  him  with 
admiration.  I  forgot  everything  but  that  he  was  singing 
gloriously.  Not  a  tone  out  of  place.  As  he  raised  his 
glass  in  the  chorus  he  looked,  in  spite  of  his  drunkenness, 
a  handsome,  clever  man.  I  should  think  he  had  been 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  twice  round  the  room  before 
the  song  was  finished,  and,  amid  a  thundering  round  of 
applause  he  placed  his  glass  on  the  table,  and  walked 
steadily  to  his  place  as  sober  as  ever  a  man  was  in  this 
world.  I  shall  ever  remember  that  evening  and  the  singer. 
The  German  had  erred  in  his  choice  of  vocation,  and  later, 
I  believe,  joined  an  opera  company.  I,  too,  had  erred  in 
judging  from  appearances. 

And  here  comes  Joey  !  And  why  Joey  ?  you  are 
wondering.  I  will  tell  you.  Joey  came  from  a  Midland 
city  that  is  known  familiary  as  "  Brum,"  and  Joey  was 
very  like,  in  features,  a  certain  statesman  who  affected 
a  monocle  and  swaggered  with  an  orchid.  This  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  Joey's  nickname.  Joey  was  one 
of  the  clowns  of  the  school.  Randolph  and  he  ran  a 
dead-heat  in  comicality.  Joey,  although  he  was  twenty- 
four  or  five  years  old,  and  wore  mutton-chop  side 
whiskers,  had  never  worn  a  pair  of  trousers  in  his  life, 
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always  knickerbockers.  I  was  very  astounded  when  he 
informed  me  of  this  fact,  and  I  pressed  for  an  explana- 
tion. After  a  while  it  came  forth.  "  Well,  you  see,  old 
chap,  it  is  this  way.  The  mater  will  never  let  me  wear 
trousers  because  it  makes  her  look  so  old ;  she  thinks  if 
I  stick  to  knickerbockers  I  look  young-  and  boyish." 
Talk  about  feminine  vanity  !  And  so  to  please  his 
mother  poor  Joey  had  never  worn  trousers.  I  expect  that 
she,  when  at  home,  wore  the  trousers  with  a  vengeance. 
Joey  when  he  worked,  worked  hard ;  when  he  played,  he 
played  just  as  hard.  He  was  full  of  the  most  amusing 
and  entertaining  monkey  tricks.  You  would  be  con- 
vulsed if  you  could  happen  to  see  Joey  down  in  the 
smoke-room,  walking  an  imaginary  tight-rope  on  the 
linoleum  floor  covering.  How  he  would  chalk  the  soles 
of  his  boots,  with  imaginary  chalk  of  course,  and  then 
proceed  to  test  the  rope,  which  was  represented  by  a 
joining  in  the  linoleum.  How  he  would  take  an  imaginary 
balancing  pole  and  feel  his  way  with  outstretched  foot. 
Gradually  he  would  leave  the  wall  and  balance  his  way  to 
the  centre  of  the  floor  with  many  a  threatened  fall  and 
recovery.  Then,  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  his 
breast-pocket,  he  would  -lay  it  across  the  rope  and  pick 
it  up  with  his  teeth.  Smiling  a  triumphant  smirk  at  his 
audience,  he  would  then  proceed  carefully  backwards  to 
his  starting  place.  How  funny  it  all  was  !  Or  he  would 
sling  his  handkerchief  over  his  arm  and  over  an  empty 
chair,  play  the  barber  and  shave  an  imaginary  customer, 
with  all  the  hairdresser's  palaver  as  to  gradually  thinning 
hair  and  the  merits  of  the  hair  restorer  connected  with  the 
establishment. 

But,  lo  !  One  day  Joey  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to 
accompany  him  to  an  adjoining  room.  He  had  been 
invited  to  the  Teacher's  house,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  could  no  longer  manage  without  a 
pair  of  trousers.  And  would  I  go  with  him  ?  He  was 
very  bashful  about  the  matter,  and  so  I  went  along  and 
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helped  him  to  choose  the  material.  I  also  had  an 
invitation  to  the  Teacher's  house  the  day  Joey  wore  his 
first  trousers,  and  the  shamefaced  way  in  which  he  made 
his  entrance  was  killing  !  He  sidled  up  to  me  and 
whispered  in  a  tremulous  voice  :  "  Look  here,  are  they 
all  right  ?"  "Of  course  they  are,  you  fool,"  I  answered. 
"  But  what  about  the  back,  is  that  all  right?"  "  Walk 
in  and  I  will  see,"  said  I.  After  I  had  assured  him 
twenty  times  that  all  was  in  perfect  order  he  settled  down, 
but  he  looked  profoundly  miserable  all  the  afternoon.  I 
often  wonder  about  Joey,  and  speculate  on  what  he  is 
doing,  but  I  think  he  has  joined  the  majority  of  nobodies, 
as  I  never  hear  anything  of  him,  or  see  any  of  his  work. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  hardest 
workers  in  the  school,  goes  to  show  that  industry  alone 
will  not  make  a  painter. 

Mastic,  again,  was  a  character  in  many  ways.  It  was 
only  when  one  of  our  cleverest  students  gained  a  bronze 
medal  at  the  Paris  Salon  that  Mastic  told  us  that  he  had 
a  gold  medal  from  Paris,  and  rilled  us  all  with  wonder, 
because  Mastic  had  been  in  the  school  only  very  so  so, 
just  a  third-rate  student,  and  here  he  was  taking  it  out 
of  us  all  with  a  gold  medal  of  Paris.  The  blue  ribbon  of 
the  painting  world  !  It  was  incredible  !  He  would  not 
give  any  particulars  of  this  precious  medal,  only  that  he 
got  it  for  a  picture.  Later  on,  however,  one  of  the 
students  told  me  he  had  seen  the  medal  and  had  handled 
it,  and  that  it  was  "all  right,"  it  was  worth  twenty-four 
pounds  for  the  weight  alone,  and  that  it  was  inscribed  and 
all  in  order.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  knew  that 
he  could  not  do  anything  deserving  of  a  leather  medal 
even,  and  we  also  knew  many  extraordinary  things  that 
Mastic  had  done.  We  knew  that  he  was  very  religious, 
and  that  he  wrote  to  his  mother  every  day,  also  that  he 
was  a  Freemason.  Hadn't  he  told  us  that  he  was 
crossing  the  Channel,  and  was  unable  to  get  a  berth  in 
the  steamer,  but  by  using  Masonry  on  the  official,  who 
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had  charge  of  the  boat,  had  got  a  passenger  turned  out 
of  a  berth  and  took  possession  himself !  Hadn't  he  told 
us  how  he  went  to  bed  one  night  troubling  about  the 
painting  of  a  picture  he  had  in  his  mind,  and  behold  ! 
when  he  awoke  the  next  morning,  the  picture  was  by  his 
bedside  on  an  easel  finished  !  No  one  ever  saw  this 
mysterious  production,  tout  Mastic  assured  us  it  was 
Gospel  truth.  Again,  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  Bachelor 
of  Music,  and  he  carried  a  gorgeous  violin  about,  but 
when  he  was  pressed  and  pressed  one  evening  to  play 
in  a  friend's  house  on  the  violin,  he  coudn't  play  the 
simplest  hymn  tune,  He  was  the  embodiment  of  pre- 
cision and  propriety,  and  was  a  very  good  young  man. 
I  had  my  own  ideas  about  that  gold  medal.  Later  he 
had  admitted  to  me  that  he  had  often  sent  more  pictures 
to  an  exhibition  than  he  was  entitled  to  send  by  simply 
signing  a  name  other  than  his  own,  sending  them  with  a 
false  name  and  address.  I  knew  that  he  had  access  to  a 
good  picture  business,  because  a  friend  had  died  and  left 
him  in  charge  of  it,  and  I  knew  that  the  paint  that  would 
put  a  false  name  on  his  own  pictures  was  pigment  that 
would  not  object  to  being  placed  on  the  pictures  of 
another  painter.  I  hope  I  am  not  doing  him  an  injustice, 
but  this  was  the  way  I  concluded  the  gold  medal  had  got 
into  his  possession.  There  were  not  many  black  sheep 
in  the  fold,  and  certainly  no  one  as  deeply  dyed  as 
Mastic. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  as  I  have  just  said,  industry 
alone  will  not  make  a  painter.  Neither  will  wealth  alone, 
because  in  nearly  every  instance  the  well-to-do  student 
will  not  work.  He  takes  the  thing  in  too  easy  a  fashion 
and  lets  affairs  slide.  He  generally  manages  to  secure  a 
good  teaching  appointment  after  leaving  his  school,  and 
scarcely  ever  produces  any  work.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  natural  talent  is  no  use  without  labour  and 
suffering. 

There  were  tragedies  in  the  Colony,  as  I  have  already 
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suggested,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  say  much  of  these. 
Many  a  romance  could  be  written  around  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  school.  The  Teacher  himself 
had  virtues  and  foolishness  enough  to  fill  half  a  dozen 
volumes  of  interesting  matter. 

Although  in  our  colony  both  sexes  were  represented 
in  about  an  equal  number,  mostly  young  people  from  the 
age  of  twenty  to  twenty-eight,  there  was  never  in  all  the 
years  of  its  work,  a  breath  of  scandal  or  anything  of  a 
questionable  nature  connected  with  the  school.  This  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  thinks  of  the  absolute 
freedom  from  all  home  restraint  and  direct  home 
influence.  Engagements  between  the  students  were  not 
tolerated  and  were  even  forbidden.  In  a  very  few 
instances  two  students  have  managed  to  marry,  but  they 
did  so  after  leaving  the  school. 

Each  Sunday,  when  the  Teacher  was  in  residence,  the 
students  had  free  access  to  his  studio  and  house,  where 
from  time  to  time  they  would  meet  many  famous  artists 
and  other  people  of  note.  Students  were  also  permitted 
to  bring  their  friends  to  these  gatherings,  where  they 
could  examine  any  of  the  work  the  Teacher  had  in  pro- 
gress and  note  all  the  wonderful  examples  of  decoration 
in  many  directions. 

It  was  all  very  fascinating  during  those  student  days, 
very  little  was  talked  about  but  pictures,  and  he  was  the 
greatest  hero  among  the  students  who  could  paint  best, 
any  other  qualification  for  popularity  was  perfectly  use- 
less. It  was  not  always  the  student  who  could  do  the 
best  studies  that  painted  the  best  pictures,  for  when  one 
comes  to  one's  studio  and  sets  up  as  a  painter  profes- 
sionally, other  qualities  in  addition  to  being  able  to  paint 
are  required.  The  student  must  provide  imagination, 
invention,  and  confidence  as  allies  in  his  new  sphere,  and 
also  a  certain  amount  of  business  capacity  and  push,  to 
get  his  work  known  and  sold.  This  is  how  many  artists 
fail,  and  have  to  give  up  the  struggle  through  lack  of 
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business  acumen.  But  the  glories  of  our  school  are  past, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  never  be  revived.  It  is 
only  from  the  old  students  that  any  glory  may  come.  In 
mor^  than  one  instance  it  has  already  come ;  but  it  is  a 
long  process  this  making  of  a  painter  with  a  reputation, 
and  time  alone  can  answer  the  question  "  What  good 
was  it  all  ?"  The  life  is  full  of  pitfalls  and  temptations, 
but  having  resisted  the  temptations  and  guarded  against 
the  pitfalls  it  is  an  ideal  life,  and  I  could  wish  you  no 
better  wish  than  that  you  might  have  as  happy  a  life  as 
a  successful  painter. 


JUAN   VALERA. 

By  GEO.  S.  LANCASHIRE. 

TOURING  the  i8th  Century  the  national  spirit  of  Spain 
•*-^  had  been  almost  submerged  under  the  influence 
of  the  French.  The  Gallic  ideals  of  literature,  art  and 
politics  permeated  the  country,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
beginning  of  the  igth  Century,  after  a  great  war  and 
revolution,  that  she  slowly  came  to  take  her  place  among 
nations. 

She  has  ever  been  a  country  of  contrasts  and  paradox, 
and  it  was  but  fitting  to  her  genius  that  the  writer,  who 
broke  away  from  foreign  influences  and  represented  more 
truly  than  any  other  since  her  great  days  the  best  and 
ancient  traditions  of  Spanish  Literature,  should  be 
traveller,  diplomatist  and  courtier. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  novel 
is  its  provincialism.  This  in  the  main  is  true  of  the 
Spaniard,  for  above  all  his  pride  is  parochial  rather  than 
national.  His  town  or  village  is  the  finest  in  the  province 
and  his  province  the  best  in  the  country. 

Whatever  may  be  the  human  drama  presented,  we 
know  that  Valera  will  find  his  scenes  under  the  sapphire 
sky  of  Andalucia,  as  Pardo  Bazan  will  have  as  a  back- 
ground the  green,  rainy  valleys  of  Galicia,  Pereda  the 
highlands  of  Cantabria,  and  Blasco  Ibanez,  the  fiery 
republican  and  strongest  of  the  new  generation  of 
Spanish  novelists,  the  riotous  vegetation  of  the  garden 
of  Valencia. 

Juan  Valera  was  born  at  Cabra,  an  ancient  Roman 
town  near  Cordoba,  the  oldest  seat  of  civilisation  in 
Spain,  in  the  year  1824.  He  was  the  son  of  a  naval 
officer,  was  educated  partly  at  Malaga  and  partly  at 
Granada,  studied  jurisprudence,  and  became  a  licentiate 
in  law  in  1846.  He  entered  upon  a  diplomatic  career, 
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led  a  varied,  cosmopolitan  life,  and  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  national  affairs  of  his  time.  During  the 
course  of  his  life  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
Italy,  Portugal,  Brazil,  United  States  and  Russia.  He 
was  always  proud  of  being  an  Andalucian,  and  most  of 
his  novels  have  their  scene  in  his  native  land.  His  works 
have  the  serene,  sunny  optimism  of  his  country,  and  we 
find  in  them  the  strange  mixture  in  one  person  of  exalted 
mysticism  and  practical  realism,  which  is  exclusively 
Spanish.  He  paints  for  us  the  Andalucian  villages,  with 
their  vineyards  and  olive  trees.  He  interests  us  in  the 
bullfights  and  cockfights.  We  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  people,  and  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  lives. 

We  join  them  on  their  numerous  fete  days,  when  we 
hear  the  strumming  of  the  guitar  and  the  click  of  the 
castanets  accompanying  the  Andalucian  dances  and  the 
approving  "  Oles  "  and  rythmic  beatings  of  hands  and 
feet  of  their  friends,  or  the  singing  of  the  Coplas  which 
the  youths  of  both  sexes  vie  with  one  another  in  im- 
provising on  the  one  eternal  subject  of  love.  He  paints 
these  pictures  with  the  brush  of  an  idealist,  but  his 
idealism  is  rooted  in  reality. 

It  was  not  till  1858  that  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  literature  by  publishing  a  volume  of  "  Poesias," 
which  are  said  to  reveal  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Italians.  Their  chief  merit  is  grace  and  correctness, 
but  they  lacked  inspiration  and  originality ;  his  very 
cultivation  was  against  him,  and  we  could  scarcely  expect 
that  he  would  attract  the  public  with  his  dignified  and 
refined  verse,  nor  even  the  literary  critic  who  looks  for 
something  more  than  metrical  perfection.  With  that 
gentle  irony  in  which  he  excelled  he  made  his  protests 
against  the  neglect  of  the  public,  but  to  the  last  he  always 
regarded  himself  as  a  poet  rather  than  a  novelist. 

It  was  in  the  art  of  criticism  that  he  next  turned  to  self 
expression.  It  displayed  his  wide  learning,  his  admira- 
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tion  for  the  philosophy  and  writings  of  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  a  refined  and  eclectic  spirit,  and  revealed  a  genial 
scepticism  in  all  spheres  of  thought. 

As  a  critic  of  modern  writers  he  was  not  at  his  best. 
He  held  himself  aloof  from  the  literary  tendencies  of  his 
day,  even  to  refusing  to  read  the  novels  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries. 

He  usually  selected  some  minor  writers,  and  his  innate 
courtesy,  his  distaste  to  blame,  and  his  desire  to  praise 
led  him  to  compliment  them  fulsomely.  In  his  "  Cartas 
Americanas  "  he  reviews  some  writers  of  South  America, 
and  one  finishes  the  book  by  imagining  the  literary 
geniuses  of  the  age  are  centred  in  the  town  of  Bogota. 

It  was  about  1865,  whilst  plenipotentiary  at  Frankfort, 
that  Valera  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  novel.  He 
had  always  been  interested  in  mysticism,  and  his  style 
was  greatly  influenced  by  the  writings  of  the  old  mystics 
of  the  i yth  century,  when  Spanish  prose  reached  its 
highest  development  as  a  literary  instrument. 

He  at  first  thought,  we  are  told,  of  writing  a  kind  of 
philosophic  dialogue  on  the  eternal  conflict  between  body 
and  spirit,  between  nature  and  mysticism ;  happily  the 
idea  came  of  making  a  novel  and  not  a  dissertation. 
Thus  "  Pepita  Jime'nez  "  was  born,  his  first  novel  and 
greatest  success. 

The  publication  in  1867  of  this  book  was  a  great  event 
in  the  literature  of  the  country,  for  it  dates  the  renaissance 
of  the  Spanish  novel.  Here  at  last  was  a  novel  which 
was  inspired  by  the  old  traditions  of  the  country,  which 
was  an  expression  of  the  genius  of  its  people  uninfluenced 
by  any  French  fashions. 

Pepita  Jimenez  was  a  young  widow,  rich,  beloved  by 
all  in  the  village,  despite  the  fact  that  as  a  poor  girl  of 
twenty  she  had,  at  the  request  of  her  mother,  married  a 
rich  octogenarian  uncle.  The  son  of  the  head  man  of 
the  village,  a  serious,  sincere  young  man,  who  is  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  priesthood,  visits  his  father's  farm 
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after  an  absence  since  childhood,  meets  Pepita,  and 
gradually  realises  that  he  is  falling  in  love  with  her.  She 
reciprocates  this  feeling,  which  they  both  endeavour  to 
hide  from  one  another,  but  the  love  of  duty  succumbs  to 
the  stronger  force,  and  a  marriage  ensues. 

A  common-place  plot,  but  told  with  a  charm  which 
fascinates  the  reader,  and  the  development  of  which  re- 
vealed an  artist.  The  technique  is  poor,  it  is  written  in 
the  epistolary  style ;  it  contains  needless  digressions,  and 
the  characters  many  times  talk  as  Valera  the  learned, 
cultivated,  world  traveller  talked. 

When  Don  Luis,  desirous  of  conquering  his  love  has, 
as  he  thinks,  a  farewell  interview  with  Pepita,  she,  a 
simple  country  girl,  reveals  to  him  his  own  character. 
He  has  not  the  vocation  for  a  priest,  if  he  falls  in  love 
with  a  villager  such  as  she,  into  what  dangers  would  he 
run  with  the  great  ladies  of  the  towns. 

She  then  goes  on  to  describe  their  mansions,  all  the 
refinements  of  their  language,  dress,  their  knowledge  of 
literature,  philosophy  and  politics. 

And  this  at  a  moment  when  she  is  about  to  lose  the 
man  she  passionately  loves  ! 

Don  Luis  replies  with  the  same  elegance  and  dignity, 
recalling  all  the  great  lovers  of  literature,  yet  like  a 
pedantic  student  fresh  from  college. 

But  despite  its  blemishes,  whether  regarded  as  a  study 
of  manners  or  a  study  of  character,  it  is  a  great  novel. 
It  combines  all  the  passion  of  the  South  with  the  most 
refined  taste,  and  we  remain  under  the  spell  of  his  delicate 
irony  and  the  incomparable  beauty  of  his  style. 

Having  found  himself  in  literature  he  began  to  write 
freely  with  a  growing  skill  and  confidence.  His  next 
novel  was  "  Dona  Luz."  A  pious  friar  returns  broken 
in  health  from  his  work  in  the  Philippines  to  his  native 
village,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  nobleman's  illegitimate 
daughter.  This  friar  reminds  us  of  Don  Luis  of  the 
previous  novel,  but  of  a  Don  Luis  who  has 
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undergone  perils  and  tortures  in  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen.  He  never  declares  his  love  except  in  a 
manuscript  which  happens  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dona 
Luz  after  his  death. 

She  on  her  part  felt  for  him  a  tender  friendship  which 
she  persuades  herself  did  not  reach  the  verge  of  love.  The 
story  is  not  as  dramatic  as  "  Pepita  Jimenez,"  but  it  re- 
veals the  same  conflict  between  religion  and  love,  which 
is  told  with  greater  skill  if  not  more  delicacy. 

His  next  novel,  "  Las  Ilusiones  del  Doctor  Faustino," 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  criticism  of  contemporary  Spanish 
conditions. 

Valera's  women  belong  as  well  to  the  aristocracy  as  to 
the  poorest  class,  and  not  infrequently  are  of  illegitimate 
birth.  He  mingled  the  real  and  ideal,  and  his  creative 
genius  has  drawn  for  us  a  portrait  gallery  of  all  that  is 
best  in  the  country  life ;  their  fundamental  truth  is  evi- 
denced by  the  likeness  they  reveal  to  the  heroines  of 
Cervantes  and  other  great  masters  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  herself  an  eminent  Spanish 
novelist,  has  well  described  their  general  character. 

They  personify  women  according  to  the  classic  ideas,  the 
women  of  the  sixteenth  century,  discreet  and  even  learned 
with    all    their    womanliness,    delicate    and    resolute,    philo- 
sophical, more  theological  than  devout,  free  and  bold  in  their 
language,  impetuous  in  love,  but  ardent  in  defending  their 
honour,  very  subtle,  yet  not  perverted,  or  if  like  Rafaela  they 
become   so,    knowing   how    to   preserve   a    certain    dignity 
analagous  to  the  feeling  of  honour  in  men. 
While  Valera's  diplomatic  and  political  career  pursued 
its  regular  course  his  literary  activities  increased.       He 
published  numerous  short  stories  and  essays  in  which  his 
philosophy  and  personality  more  clearly  displayed  them- 
selves.    He  progressed  in   art,  in  technique,   in  depth 
and  in  psychological  insight,  but  his  later  novels  found 
less  favour  with  critics  and  with  general  readers ;  nor  is 
this  difficult  to  understand ;  because  he  stood  aloof  from 
the  literary  fashions  of  the  day,  whether  romanticism, 
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naturalism  or  symbolism.  He  said  :  "  Art  must  exist  for 
its  own  sake ;  it  has  no  duty  save  to  be  sincere  and  avoid 
affectation,  it  must  never  pretend  to  teach  science,  it 
must  never  attempt  to  inculcate  morality."  He  denied 
even  to  the  drama  the  right  of  presenting  moral  lessons. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  school  of  Zola. 

Human  documents  are  out  of  place  in  novels,  their  proper 
place  was  the  hospital  report  or  the  asylum  bulletin. 
His  contemporary,  Galdos,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly 
inferior  as  a  creative  artist,  appealed  to  the  patriotic, 
moral  and  social  sympathies  of  the  people  and  enjoyed 
great  popularity. 

He  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  romanticist,  while  others 
claim  him  as  a  realist.  He  himself  claims, 

I  have  never  been  a  romantic,  but  in  my  manner  classical, 
a  manner  certainly  very  different  from  the  pseudo-classicism 
of  France.  I  worshipped  form,  but  it  was  the  internal  and 
spirtual  form,  not  the  over-adorned,  peurile  and  affected. 
I  was  a  fervid  believer  in  the  mysteries  of  style,  in  that 
simplicity  and  purity  by  which  style  realises  ideas  and 
feelings  and  embodies  in  language  of  indestructible  charm  an 
author's  whole  mind  and  heart. 

There  is  no  writer  in  Spain  who  has  such  a  power 
melodiously  to  arrange  words  and  who  rendered  the  most 
beautiful  of  languages  with  such  exquisite  grace.  His 
quality  of  mind  warms  the  words,  and  shows  through 
them ;  they  run  with  the  musical  sweetness  of  one  of  his 
own  beloved  streams,  and  give  the  reader  a  pleasure 
which  cannot  be  analysed. 

His  last  novel,  "  Genio  y  Figura,"  which  may  be 
rendered  "  What  is  bred  in  the  bone,"  will,  I  think,  be 
considered  his  masterpiece.  Rafaela,  like  many  of  Valera's 
heroines,  is  of  lowly  birth.  By  force  of  character  and 
high  quality  of  intelligence,  although  not  possessing  the 
conventional  ideas  of  morality,  she  breaks  down  social  dis- 
approbation and  commands  esteem.  She  is  a  singer  and 
dancer  in  Cadiz,  a  town  famous  in  the  old  Roman  days 
for  its  dancing  girls.  She  goes  to  Lisbon  and  takes 
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the  town  by  storm.  She  is  helped  by  one  of  the  young 
aristocrats  there  to  go  out  to  Brazil,  who  recommends  her 
to  a  rich  old  moneylender  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Under 
his  protection  she  appears  on  the  stage  as  a  dancer,  but 
is  driven  off  by  the  public,  who  vent  on  her  their  disgust 
of  her  vulgar  and  miserly  protector.  With  stoical  good 
humour  she  treats  the  showers  of  vegetables  as  a  joke, 
gradually  wins  her  way,  gains  the  love  of  her  protector, 
and  marries  him. 

The  serious  business  of  life  now  begins  for  her,  she 
must  gain  social  consideration  not  only  for  herself  but  for 
her  husband.  She  undertakes  his  education,  puts  him 
in  the  hands  of  the  best  tailors,  teaches  him  the  refined 
usages  of  Society,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  wise 
counsels  in  his  business,  and  encouraging  him  to  make 
beneficent  use  of  his  money. 

In  this  way  Rafaela  overcomes  the  scruples  of  all,  and 
in  the  end  the  highest  aristocracy  are  to  be  found  in  her 
salon.  She  shows  herself  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  gives  esteem  and  friendship,  but 
not  love.  This  is  given  to  an  Englishman  whom  she 
passionately  adores.  By  him  she  has  a  daughter,  Lucia, 
whose  birth  is  kept  secret,  for  she  thinks  it  dishonourable 
to  foist  the  child  on  her  husband.  Rafaela  has  her  care- 
fully educated  in  a  convent,  and  when  she  becomes  a 
widow  settles  in  Paris. 

All  her  hopes  and  aspirations  lie  in  her  daughter's 
future ;  she  shall  avoid  the  perils  of  her  own  irregular 
life,  though  at  times  she  has  her  doubts  of  the  value  of 
innocence  never  proved  by  trial.  Lucia,  however  in  a 
moment  of  grief  due  to  the  refusal  of  her  father  to  recog- 
nise her,  takes  the  veil  and  shuts  herself  in  the  convent 
for  ever. 

All  Rafaela 's  hopes  now  lost,  she  takes  poison  and 
dies. 

All  the  best  of  Valera's  wisdom  and  humanity  is  put 
into  this  book;  there  is  a  genuinely  human  spirit  in  it 
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which  overcomes  any  influence  of  moral  or  national  bias, 
the  whole  being  woven  with  an  art  which  displays  a 
mixture  of  realism  and  romanticism  that  charm  the 
reader. 

I  have  of  necessity  dealt  little  with  Valera's  life.  It 
was  one  of  continued  usefulness  to  his  country.  Besides 
being  a  diplomat  he  was  at  one  time  a  deputy  in  the 
Cortes  and  a  member  of  several  Liberal  Cabinets.  After 
the  Revolution  of  1868,  when  Isabella  lost  the  throne,  he 
became  an  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  deputation  which  invited  Amadeo 
to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

He  was  a  brilliant  and  gracious  personage,  and 
wherever  he  was  stationed  he  attached  to  himself  friends 
of  the  best  type,  by  whom  he  was  loved  and  revered. 

His  last  days  were  spent  in  Madrid,  surrounded  by 
affectionate  friends,  and  though  for  several  years  he  was 
blind,  he  continued  to  write  essays,  which  he  dictated  to 
a  secretary. 

The  last  task  to  be  entrusted  to  him  was  a  discourse 
on  Cervantes,  to  be  read  before  the  Academy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Tercentenary  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  but  he  died 
just  before  the  festivities,  on  the  i8th  April,  1905. 

Valera,  like  Meredith,  ever  held  before  him  the  highest 
ideals  of  his  art;  he  was  not  merely  the  leader  of  a 
national  revival  in  Literature,  but  he  embodied  the  spirit 
of  his  country,  and  by  the  magic  of  his  pen  revealed  to  us 
the  soul  of  Spain  as  no  other  writer  has  done  since  her 
great  days.  And  because  he  was  a  great  creative  artist, 
and  his  characters  true  to  those  inherent  qualities 
common  to  mankind,  his  writings  will  be  read  as  long 
as  Spanish  Literature  endures. 
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By  HENRY  CADNESS. 

/COLOUR,  that  beautiful  mysterious  quality  per- 
vading  all  creation,  has  been  likened  to  an  in- 
dwelling spirit,  to  Love,  the  soul's  bridegroom  ;  it  affords 
a  subject  which  has  hardly  any  limitations  either  in 
matter  or  in  treatment.  Its  functions  in  Art  and 
in  Literature  are  especially  remarkable,  and,  in 
essaying  to  give  out  something  of  experiences  which 
have  been  an  infinite  source  of  pleasure,  one  does  so  in 
the  hope  that  others  may  find  delight  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion. On  many  occasions  one  has  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  cultivating  the  sense  of  colour  perception 
that  is  inherent  in  every  individual  possessed  of  normal 
conditions  of  sight,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of 
education,  because  of  its  great  influence  as  a  factor  in 
the  fuller  life;  like  other  senses,  unless  it  is  trained  and 
used  rightly,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  it  may  become 
comatose  or  even  deadened  by  unfavourable  conditions 
of  existence  prevailing  in  modern  times. 

A  vast  number  of  people  are  unfortunately  divorced 
from  natural  environment,  and  are  compelled  to  accept 
conditions  which  are  artificial  and  detrimental  to  develop- 
ment, and,  unless  the  stimulus  of  education  is  employed, 
defects  may  be  intensified  and  become  a  hindrance 
physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and  at  least  deprive 
the  individual  of  much  of  the  joy  of  life. 

The  hurry,  bustle  and  other  circumstances  under  which 
work  and  play  are  usually  pursued  have  tended,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  degradation  of  a  large  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  neglect  of  Art  in  all  stages  of  Education, 
until  quite  recently,  and  even  still  in  the  higher  branches, 
has  prevented  the  appreciation  of  much  that  appeals  to 
the  mind  through  the  sense  of  sight.  Apart  from  the 
practical  pursuit  of  Art,  to  a  great  extent,  the  artist  also 
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has  suffered  from  the  want  of  that  public  sympathy 
without  which  he  is  unable  to  attain  to  the  best  possibili- 
ties of  his  work,  as  the  standard  of  taste  is  left  very 
much  to  chance.  However,  latterly,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  education,  there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement. 

The  Divine  edict,  "Let  there  be  light,"  had  a  three- 
fold significance,  light  and  heat,  and  colour  as  an 
ancillary.  The  gases  of  the  atmosphere  were  imbued 
with  a  life  sustaining  power,  if  not  a  creative  one,  and 
geology  shows  that  the  primaeval  world  brought  forth 
vegetation  in  which  light  and  heat  and  all  their  com- 
ponents were  absorbed,  so  that  to-day  we  extract  from 
the  mineral  matter  formed  at  that  time  by  the  decom- 
posed remains,  the  richest  pigments  and  dyes  stored 
therein ;  these  we  apply  in  times  of  peace  to  beautify 
the  products  of  craftsmanship,  and,  alas  !  in  time  of  war 
the  same  materials  are  converted  into  high  explosives  of 
the  most  deadly  kind.  We  may  take  that  phase  of 
creation  as  one  fraught  with  the  value  of  colour,  not 
only  as  an  adjunct  to  light,  and  inseparable  from  it,  but 
also  as  a  most  potent  factor  in  life  itself. 

The  scientist  of  the  nineteenth  century  shows  by  the 
diffraction  of  a  beam  of  light  through  a  triangular  prism 
of  glass,  that  it  is  composed  of  pure  colours  of  exactly 
the  same  hues  as  those  seen  in  the  rainbow  or  the  soap 
bubble,  and  he  further  shows  that  "there  is  no  colour 
generated  by  any  natural  body  whatever,  but,  that 
natural  bodies  have  showered  upon  them,  in  the  white 
light  of  the  sun,  the  sum  total  of  all  possible  colours, 
and  their  action  is  limited  to  the  sifting  of  that  total. 
It  is  the  portion  of  light  which  they  reject  and  not  that 
which  they  absorb  that  gives  Bodies  their  colours."  This 
simple  fact  is  difficult  to  grasp,  but  it  is  easily  illustrated 
by  the  rainbow,  the  bubble,  or  the  nacre  of  a  pearl  shell, 
the  surfaces  of  which  are  finely  striated,  thereby  diffract- 
ing the  light,  and  reflecting  different  hues  according  to 
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the  angle  at  which  they  are  presented  to  the  eye,  or  to 
the  light.  It  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  surface 
texture  or  skin  of  any  material  has  the  property  of 
reflecting  certain  colours  selected  from  the  light,  and 
absorbing  the  remainder. 

The  proportions,  quantities  and  intensities  of  colours 
are  constant  in  bright  sunlight,  whilst  in  artificial  light 
they  are  different,  pure  light  yields  pure  hues  of  colour 
under  favourable  conditions,  and  degraded  colour  other- 
wise. If  we  sully  the  sky  the  colours  of  objects  cannot 
possibly  be  as  satisfactory  as  they  would  be  under  purer 
conditions,  whether  the  object  be  a  flower,  a  precious 
gem,  a  human  being,  or  a  human  soul.  Light,  colour, 
health,  virtue,  light  and  life,  are  absolutely  inseparable 
concomitants  in  a  successful  existence. 

Wherever  there  is  light  colour  is  present, — in  the  frozen 
Arctic,  in  the  sultry  Tropics,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  through  every  seasonal  change, 
in  every  phase  of  illumination, — beauty  of  form  is  en- 
hanced by  beauty  of  colour,  not  only  giving  delight  in 
the  animal  world,  but  contributing  to  the  perfection  of 
the  species.  In  fact,  without  the  stimulus  of  colour, 
animal  and  vegetable  life  would  become  extinct.  Attrac- 
tion and  protection  is  aided  by  the  distinguishing 
property  of  colour.  In  the  varied  hues  of  the  plumage 
of  male  birds  of  certain  species,  in  the  similarity  of 
certain  moths  and  shells  to  their  natural  environment, 
and  in  the  colours  of  flowers,  we  have  familiar  illustra- 
tions. 

These  elementary  facts  are  insinuated  here  as  the 
scientific  aspect  bears  strongly  on  the  aesthetic  result, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  others  usually  neglected  in 
discussing  this  subject.  Light  reveals  the  presence  of 
objects  by  its  reflection  from  their  surfaces,  and  besides 
the  colour  they  present,  there  are  the  effects  of  shade, 
reflected  light  and  shadow,  which  modify  the  hues  of 
colour,  i.e.,  the  diminished  light,  reduces  the  purity  of 
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the  colour,,  and  herein  lies  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  pictorial  and  decorative  arts  to  which  further  con- 
sideration will  be  given  later. 

The  eye  is  constructed  so  as  to  respond  to  the  vibra- 
tions caused  by  colour  waves  infringing  on  the  retina, 
and  the  sensations  of  colour  conveyed  to  the  brain  are 
more  or  less  exciting  and  stimulating  to  the  creature. 
The  savage,  and  the  child  of  civilization  display 
an  instinctive  fondness  for  bright  prismatic 
colours,  and  a  corresponding  preference  for  loud 
harsh  sounds.  Strong  colours  are  used  by  un- 
civilized man  to  stain  the  body  or  the  fabric, 
and  the  gay  ribbons  and  tawdry  costumes  used  by  our 
town  children  in  their  pathetic  May  Day  processions  are 
a  strong  protest  against  the  drab  dullness  of  our  streets. 
In  the  colour  schemes  of  Eastern  nations  rich  full 
colours  are  beautifully  balanced  and  proportioned, 
"  chastened  and  subdued  into  a  more  attractive  grace," 
and,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Persian,  Indian, 
and  Chinese  textiles,  pottery,  and  enamels,  the  harmonies 
are  perfectly  in  accord  with  those  seen  in  Nature. 

Long  before  science  discovered  the  cause  of  colour  or 
formulated  rules  and  theories  thereon,  the  Eastern 
peoples,  and  through  them  to  a  great  extent,  the  Western 
craftsmen  were  producing  these  beautiful  effects,  and  are 
still  doing  so  when  not  hindered  by  European  influences. 
Ruskin  said,  when  colour  theories  were  propounded  in 
the  fifties  : 

All  men  I  know  who  cannot  paint  are  ready  with  admirable 
reasons  for  everything  they  have  done,  and  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  somewhat  singular  and  very  palpable  truth,  that  the 
Chinese  and  Indians  and  other  semi-civilized  nations  can 
colour  better  than  we  do,  and  that  an  Indian  shawl  and 
Chinese  vase  are  still  an  invention  of  colour  inimitable  by  us. 
It  is  their  glorious  ignorance  of  all  rules  that  does  it,  the  pure 
and  true  instincts  have  play  and  do  their  work,  instincts  so 
subtle  that  the  least  warping  or  compression  blunts  or  breaks 
them,  and  the  moment  we  begin  teaching  people  any  rules 
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about  colour,  and  make  them  do  this  or  that,  we  crush  the 
instincts  generally  for  ever.  Everybody  could  colour  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  but  we  were  ruled  and 
legalised  into  grey  in  the  fifteenth. 

Thus  Ruskin  emphasized  the  importance  of  beautiful, 
healthy  environment,  in  which  the  colour  instinct  might 
have  its  opportunity  to  succeed,  and  so  we  could  con- 
tinue to  notice  preferences  associated  with  other  nationali- 
ties if  space  permitted,  to  find  them  reflective  of  the  local 
environment  and  racial  temperament,  factors  which  are 
determinant  in  forming  the  characteristics  of  their  styles. 

Long  before  the  origin  or  development  of  pictorial  art, 
or  what  is  unfortunately  termed  "  Fine  Art,"  man  em- 
ployed materials  provided  in  nature  for  the  construction 
of  objects  for  use,  and  in  their  decoration  he  added 
beauty  of  colour,  or  developed  the  colour  inherent  in  the 
material  itself,  thus,  a  common  clay  vessel  would  be 
coated  with  rich  glazes  obtained  from  metallic  oxides 
and  silicates,  which  not  only  rendered  such  objects  non- 
porous,  but  gave  a  charming  quality  apart  altogether 
from  the  use  of  patterns,  and  their  lustre  increased  with 
time.  Gubbio  ware  rivals  the  pomegranate  in  its 
luscious  reds,  and  the  opalescent  effects  on  vitreous  ware 
of  Egypt  and  Rome  resembles  the  iridescence  of  the 
pearl.  Whilst  the  blue,  green,  and  red  in  Persian  and 
Indian  ware  have  delightful  qualities. 

It  is  remarkable  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  old  work, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  arises  largely  from  the  limited 
range  of  colours  available  at  the  time  and  in  the  par- 
ticular locality  where  they  are  used.  These  limitations 
compelled  simplicity  and  artful  manipulation  which  con- 
trast greatly  with  the  possibilities  of  to-day ;  for  instance, 
in  textile  fabrics,  we  have  the  highest  scientific  skill 
employed  in  discovering  new  dyes  and  tints,  yet  none 
has  ever  surpassed  the  simple  vegetable  dyes  of  India 
and  Persia,  and  it  is  interesting  to  call  to  mind  the 
researches  of  William  Morris,  the  craftsman  and  poet, 
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and  a  group  of  sincere  workers  in  various  handicrafts, 
who  in  the  midst  of  a  debased  period  in  Art  in  the  sixties 
re-discovered  among  other  things  the  old  methods  of 
"dyeing  as  an  art,"  and  revived  the  vegetable  dyes 
which  had  been  superseded  by  aniline  and  coal  tar  pro- 
ducts, so  helping  to  a  Renaissance  in  all  the  crafts  which 
has  placed  our  country  in  the  forefront  in  these  matters. 

Again,  in  water  colour  painting  a  simple  palette 
of  seven  colours  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as 
Turner  yielded  the  most  beautiful  results,  and  the  work 
of  ancient  days  illustrates  the  fact  that  "  adversity  hath 
its  sweet  uses."  Yet  with  all  the  scientific  aids  of  to-day 
we  can  still  look  to  the  ancients  for  means  to  attain,  and 
to  the  further  fact  that  modern  facilities  are  but  little  use 
without  the  creative  soul.  Nevertheless,  we  can  truly 
claim  that,  in  the  present  age  work  has  been,  and  is 
being  produced  in  the  various  crafts,  equal  to  anything 
ever  done  in  the  past,  whenever  the  opportunity  is  given, 
and  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  our  much  maligned 
country  stands  pre-eminent  in  every  respect  for 
originality  of  individual  taste  and  feeling ;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  though  we  can  boast  of  our  riches,  we  cannot 
truly  boast  of  our  wealth  whilst  so  much  ugliness  exists 
in  local  environment,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  our  social  and  aesthetic  life. 

The  history  of  Art  shews  very  interesting  develop- 
ments, from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  decoration 
to  realistic  representation.  In  ancient  Egypt  decorative 
pictures  were  painted  in  five  flat  colours,  a  brick  red, 
smalt  blue,  turquoise,  yellow  and  black,  strongly  out- 
lined, without  shading,  and  of  course  without  perspec- 
tive, these  silhouettes  give  very  rich  decoration.  Similar 
renderings  are  seen  in  Assyrian  Art,  sometimes  glazed 
bricks  of  green,  blue  and  yellow  were  employed,  whilst 
in  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  decorative  painting  in  fresco 
on  plastered  walls  enabled  refinement  of  drawing  and 
design  which  was  accompanied  by  the  most  delicate 
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colouring.  There  are  evidences  of  sculpture  being 
painted  in  bright  colours,  in  which  case  the  beautiful 
modelled  contours  of  the  figures  must  have  been  rendered 
less  effective. 

Pompeiian  decorations  shew  the  application  of  colour 
washes  to  large  plastered  wall  surfaces.  Red,  yellow, 
black  and  white,  on  which  were  painted  delicate  ara- 
besques, and  pictures  of  figure-subjects  illustrating  the 
myths,  treated  in  flat  colours.  These  served  as  the 
basis  of  Italian  decoration  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of 
modern  decoration  in  association  with  classical  architec- 
ture. 

In  the  mosaics  of  ancient  Byzantium,  strips  of  glass  of 
six  or  seven  colours  broken  into  cubes  or  tesserae,  were 
used  to  build  decorations  which  sparkle  in  the  gloom 
of  the  vaulted  edifices,  deep  red,  blue,  green,  richly 
draped  figures  and  symbolic  ornament  filled  in  the  spaces 
between  the  marble  piers  and  columns,  and  gold  tessera 
added  to  the  splendour  of  the  effect  of  such  buildings 
as  St.  Sophia  and  St.  Mark's,  and  recently  in  St.  Paul's 
giving  a  luminous  quality  unlike  that  obtained  by  any 
other  process,  and  of  great  beauty  and  permanence. 

The  fresco  paintings  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
revived  the  Pompeiian  style.  Freshly  laid  plaster  being 
painted  upon  with  liquid  colours  which  penetrate  to  a 
considerable  depth,  the  plaster  surface  hardening  and 
giving  a  luminous  quality  unlike  obtained  by  any  other 
process,  and  of  great  beauty  and  permanence. 

In  the  twelfth  century  stained  glass  only  five  colours 
were  used,  red,  yellow,  green,  purple,  blue;  these  were 
framed  together  in  grooved  leads,  to  tincture  the  trans- 
mitted light,  so  that  the  clerestory  of  Chartres  and  other 
cathedrals  are  illuminated  with  a  perfect  heaven  of  colour 
moulded  into  the  torm  of  saints  and  angels  in  a  truly 
devotional  spirit,  the  scintillating  effect  arising  chiefly 
from  the  irregular  fusing  and  thickness  of  the  glass,  and 
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the  dark  lines  of  the  leading,  and  not  a  little  from  the 
accidents  of  the  centuries. 

The  illuminator  of  books  in  this  period  enriched  the 
vellum  pages  of  Holy  Writ  with  letters  of  gold,  scarlet, 
and  ultramarine,  in  pretty  contrast  with  the  black  letter- 
ing of  the  text,  and  the  miniatures  of  scripture  scenes 
were  developed  in  pure  colours,  treated  decoratively,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  imitate  nature. 

The  art  of  the  herald  shows  the  limitation  of  colour 
systematized.  Red,  blue,  purple,  green,  and  black  are 
chiefly  employed,  together  with  silver  for  white  and 
gold  for  yellow.  These  are  used  symbolically,  and  to 
this  day  they  are  the  only  orthodox  colours,  although 
there  are  innumerable  hues  and  tints  available. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  Japanese  painting  and  block- 
printing  that  the  decorative  qualities  of  mediaeval  work 
are  still  produced,  the  spirit  of  the  subject  being  rendered 
in  graduated  colours,  frequently  with  outlines  and  without 
any  attempt  at  imitation.  The  richness  of  the  colour  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  medium — rice  paste — with  which 
the  transparent  pigments  are  mixed,  and  the  absorbent 
paper  which  gives  a  velvety  quality.  The  invention  of 
printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  coincided  with  that  of 
painting  in  oil  colours,  and  the  introduction  of  strong 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  which  the  Italians  termed 
chiaro-scuro.  These,  together,  with  perspective,  enabled 
the  imitation  of  projection  and  realism  in  an  extreme 
degree,  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  the  decorative  colour 
effects.  Rembrandt's  pictures  give  the  richest  qualities 
of  tones  possible  in  painting,  and,  as  all  art  demands 
some  sacrifice,  that  of  pure  colour  was  made.  Etchings 
in  tones  of  brown  are  eminently  satisfactory,  and  are 
absolutely  permanent,  but  in  oil  painting  the  heavy 
shading  adopted  to  gain  concentration  of  light  on  the 
main  features  of  the  picture  resulted  in  an  unfortunate 
blackness  which  became  a  conventionalism  two  centuries 
later,  and  some  artists  even  went  so  far  as  to  paint  their 
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pictures  in  a  brown  monochrome,  over  which  local 
colours  were  glazed.  This  method  certainly  ensured 
breadth  of  treatment,  but  it  is  responsible  for  dullness  of 
colour  in  much  of  the  work  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Even  Turner  indulged 
in  this,  and  some  of  his  pictures  have  deteriorated  very 
considerably.  The  oil  paintings  of  this  period  in  local 
art  galleries  show  how  strangely  conventionalities  grow 
upon  us,  so  that  we  almost  cease  to  look  for  anything 
more  than  that  which  the  artist  presents  in  his  rendering, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  call  to  mind  with  what  surprise 
Europe  received  the  brilliant  colour  effects  which  were 
so  faithfully  represented  from  nature  by  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  school  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Previous  to  that,  Turner's  revelations  of  colour  gained  his 
work  so  much  animosity  that  Ruskin  wrote  five  volumes 
of  magnificent  literature  in  defence  of  the  barber's  son, 
who  saw  and  faithfully  represented  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  colour  in  nature.  He,  like  an  illuminating  sun,  burst 
through  a  cloud  of  degraded  tradition,  and  revealed,  to 
his  generation,  the  fact  that  even  the  shade  and  the 
shadow  can  be  rich  in  colour. 

One  would  not  claim  this  discovery  for  Turner  alone, 
as  others  were  associated  with  him,  and  to  a  great  extent 
it  was  helped  by  the  development  of  water  colour  painting 
wherein  pigments  were  mixed  with  a  pure  liquid  which 
evaporated  and  left  nothing  detrimental.  In  this  respect 
we  might  note  that  previous  to  the  use  of  oil  colours 
the  artist  mixed  his  pigment  with  yolk  of  egg  or  the. 
juice  of  the  fig  leaf.  This  medium  in  course  of  time 
hardens  and  becomes  almost  insoluble,  no  change  takes 
place  in  the  hues  of  the  colours,  and  they  present  much  of 
the  effect  of  fresco  painting.  In  most  of  this  early 
work  the  shaded  sides  of  coloured  drapery  were  painted 
in  a  darker  tint  of  the  light  colour,  and  not  as  would  be 
the  case  in  nature,  a  neutralized  tint.  The  frescoes  of 
Lord  Leighton,  and  such  pictures  as  his  Captive  Andro- 
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mache,  have  the  same  decorative  conventions,  and  more 
recently,  rich  colour  in  the  shade  has  been  treated  more 
forcibly  in  the  work  of  the  so-called  impressionists, 
luminists,  and  others  who  attempt  to  suggest  the 
vibrations  of  light  by  means  of  broken  colour  and 
rough  textures.  Texture  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  factors 
in  colour  effects ;  just  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  so  she 
abhors  an  unbroken  plane  surface.  There  is  texture 
everywhere — feather,  fur,  rock,  grass,  mountain  peak 
and  cloud,  sky,  water,  and  colour  values  are  thereby 
much  enhanced.  It  is  easier  to  obtain  rich  colour  on 
rough  surfaces.  Rough  paper,  canvas,  or  plastered  wall 
surface  gives  life  and  sparkle.  By  dabbling  pure  colours 
into  each  other  without  completely  mixing  them  we  can 
obtain  brighter  effects.  In  veined  marble  and  other 
minerals,  in  the  sky  with  cloud  flakes  at  sunset,  the  rock 
with  lichens  and  mosses,  texture  and  colour  co-operate, 
and  in  the  materials  and  processes  of  the  crafts  textures 
arising  from  construction  enrich  the  effect.  Velas- 
quez, Brangwyn  and  others  have  invoked  this  aid  to 
brilliancy  by  the  play  of  broken  colour  in  a  manner 
seldom  attempted  in  old  times.  Some  speak  con- 
temptibly of  such  work  as  "  daubs  "  ;  on  the  other  hand 
minutely  worked  details  are  spoken  of  as  "laboured" 
and  "  niggling."  These  differences  of  opinion  express 
individual  preferences  and  dislikes  reminding  us  that 
"  Every  humor  hath  its  adjunct  pleasure  wherein  it  finds 
a  joy  above  the  rest,"  and  are  in  accordance  with  the 
temperament  and  sincere  soulful  expression  of  the  artist, 
we  must  allow  other  and  kindred  temperaments  and 
sympathies  to  have  their  preferences  gratified. 

Fashion  at  the  present  time  seeks  for  craftsmanship  in 
painting;  didactic  value  is  but  a  minor  consideration. 
The  wonderfully  varied  methods  of  expression  of  thought 
and  idea  handed  down  to  us  are  often  used  to  express 
the  common  place  prosaically,  yet  amongst  it  all  there 
have  been  some  colossal  personalities  who  have  revived 


the  greater  aesthetic  ideals.  Watts,  Burne  Jones, 
Madox  Brown,  and  others  have  stamped  their  work  with 
an  indelible  beauty  in  which  colour  has  been  dealt  with 
in  the  most  sacred  manner,  whilst  Morris,  Crane  and 
others  have  presented  us  with  a  Renaissance  of  mediaeval 
beauty  of  colour  in  the  decorative  arts  which  has  placed 
our  nation  on  the  highest  pinnacle  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world,  except,  perhaps,  our  own  people,  who  seldom 
give  more  than  a  tardy  reception  to  the  work  of  native 
genius. 

Of  all  functions  common  in  mediaeval  times  none  was 
more  beautiful  or  of  greater  educational  value  than  the 
religious,  the  civic  or  the  Trades  Guilds'  pageants.  The 
craftsmen  in  these  guilds  vied  with  each  other  in  con- 
tributing their  united  labour  to  make  their  particular 
church  or  branch  prominent.  Banners  of  the  richest 
needlework,  badges,  livery  and  costumes  of  the  masters, 
journeymen,  and  apprentices,  were  calculated  to  produce 
a  gorgeous  display  of  colour.  The  tinctures  of  heraldic 
blazonry  and  simple  decorative  signs  and  symbols  of  the 
guilds,  and  of  Church  and  State  provided  motives  for 
artistic  effect  and  skilful  craftsmanship,  such  as  we  have 
collected  in  our  museums,  where  they  serve  as  standards 
for  our  emulation.  On  the  continent  similar  processions 
to-day,  although  very  elaborate,  are  seldom  inspiring; 
tawdry  tinsel  and  crude  colour  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  rich  harmonious  work  of  old.  In  this  country  the 
revival  of  pageantry  and  outdoor  festivals  has  been  very 
remarkable  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Some,  such  as 
those  at  Glasgow,  Chester  and  Carisbrook,  were  notable 
for  their  artistic  qualities,  and  set  an  example  for  further 
development  by  our  municipal  and  other  authorities,  who 
might,  with  benefit,  look  upon  their  civic  welcomes  and 
demonstrations  from  an  educational  standpoint  as  well  as 
being  pleasurable  factors  in  life  :  instead  of  the  mean, 
paltry  displays  in  which  tawdry  rags,  hired  by  the  mile, 
are  used  to  follow  from  town  to  town,  and  harass  the 
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unfortunate,  may  be,  Royal  personages  whom  they  seek 
to  honour.  It  would  be  economical  in  the  end,  for  each 
municipality  to  stock  its  own  properties,  and  to  seek  aid 
from  those  whose  experiences  and  taste  might  better 
ensure  success.  Such  occasions  give  precious  oppor- 
tunity for  delightful  memories,  and  for  progress  in 
appreciation. 

The  stage  gives  opportunities  for  endless  colour  effects, 
and  some  modern  productions  have  been  most  charming, 
particularly  in  association  with  sweet  music,  as  in  recent 
Beecham  operas.  Sometimes  the  elaborated  realisms 
introduced  distract  attention  from  a  full  grasp  of  the 
subject,  and  in  many  plays  the  simpler  setting  has  its 
advantages.  One  remembers  with  pleasure  the  efforts  of 
Gordon  Craig,  and  in  certain  school  productions  where 
colour  screens  and  curtains  gave  simple  suggestions, 
leaving  the  filling  of  details  to  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator,  certainly  giving  the  actor  a  chance ;  but  this, 
like  pageants,  is  a  subject  so  interesting  as  to  invite 
fuller  consideration.  Again,  the  poor  man's  picture 
gallery,  the  hoardings,  gay  in  prismatic  colour,  are  often 
quite  tragic  in  every  sense.  Church  and  school  decora- 
tion— pretty  books — pretty  dresses — floral  arrangements 
in  parks  and  gardens  each  offer  a  field  for  the  richest 
enterprise  in  colour  developments  which  might  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  joys  of  life. 

Commonplace  events  in  our  city  often  present  extreme 
contrasts  in  their  colour  effects;  besides  all  the  slavish 
seriousness  of  commercial  life  in  which  the  toiler  is 
destined  to  a  drab  environment,  there  are  many  social 
functions  which  offer  subjects  of  the  gayest  kind;  for 
example — In  a  dimly-lighted  square,  motor  vehicles  drawn 
up  at  the  entrance  to  the  municipal  palace,  disburden 
their  beautiful  charges  by  the  hand  of  liveried  footmen, 
fairies,  queens,  princesses,  knights,  military  and  naval 
officers  as  well  as  pierrots,  clowns  and  witches  clad  in 
raiment  of  silk,  satin  and  gossamer  of  richest  hues,  passed 
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through  the  vestibule,  where  Dalton,  the  genius  of 
colour,  and  Joule,  the  genius  of  heat,  seemed  to  give 
them  welcome ;  into  the  great  gothic  hall,  where  frescoed 
walls  tell  of  historic  events,  and  where  blazoned  roof 
glowed  in  the  brilliant  light  with  symbols  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  giving  rich  setting  not  without  influence  on 
the  gaiety ;  the  sweet  harmonies  from  the  great  organ 
were  followed  by  the  spirited  music  of  the  orchestra, 
pulsating  every  limb,  whilst  the  fatigue  of  pleasure 
was  restored  at  the  festive  board  in  the  ante- 
room ;  so  joy  and  gladness  enters  into  the  lives 
of  the  little  ones.  The  picture  does  not  lack 
contrasts,  for  waiting  men  in  the  entrance  hall 
discuss  the  brothers  of  the  little  folk,  out  in  the  trenches 
sacrificing  for  right  and  liberty.  Most  good  things  come 
to  an  end,  out  into  the  dimly-lighted  square,  into  the 
luxurious  cars,  the  little  ones  are  spirited  away 
to  dreamland  on  a  downy  couch.  A  series  of 
smooth-textured  pictures  of  not  infrequent  happen- 
ing, and  different  from  those  proceeding  in  the 
dull  dawn  of  the  New  Year's  Day,  when  a  crowd 
of  poor  children  meet  together  in  a  long  beam-roofed 
old  mill,  adapted  to  serve  as  a  school-room.  The  green 
walls  set  off  the  red  and  white  festoons  of  paper  flowers, 
the  windows,  darkened  for  Hunnish  reasons,  admitted 
glints  of  grey  purple  outside  light,  which  was  intensified 
in  hue  by  contrast  with  the  incandescent  gaslight.  The 
children,  providing  their  own  music,  hammered  the 
tables  with  their  cups  and  cans,  and,  in  loud  tones, 
"packed  their  troubles  in  old  kit-bags,"  and  "kept  the 
home  fires  burning  "  until  the  steaming  tea  and  the 
cakes  and  pies  found  them  other  occupation.  Golden 
locks  fell  on  green  blue  frocks,  black  or  brown  tresses 
framed  ruddy  cheeks,  which,  in  their  turn,  set  off 
sparkling  eyes  of  blue.  New  dresses,  old  dresses,  soiled 
pinafores,  red,  blue,  yellow,  check,  plaid,  spot — such  a 
medley  of  broken  colour  as  would  have  delighted  a 
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Titian  or  a  Tintoretto.  After  the  repast  crowds  of  dolls 
and  toys  appeared  to  wait  anxiously  for  their  claimants, 
and  were  objects  of  keen  interest.  As  each  child  received 
its  gift  it  became  a  living  picture  of  joy ;  blue  dolls,  red 
dolls,  white  dolls,  sailors  and  soldiers  in  khaki  and 
blue,  whole  brigades,  as  well  as  drums,  guns  and  even 
grey  dreadnoughts. 

Amongst  the  anxious  mothers  meeting  these  little  ones 
were  overheard  such  remarks  as  :  "  'Grace,  'av  yer  got 
yer  toy  ?"  Horace  had,  of  course,  and  a  book  of  odes — a 
second-hand  story  book.  "  Now,  Billy,  yer  a  soldier, 
like  yer  father,"  as  he  shouldered  his  toy  gun — aside, 
"  Oh  yes,  he's  in  the  trenches  last  fourteen  month." 
"  Well,  tha's  got  a  spinnin'  top,  and  tha  wanted  a  gun 
like  thy  daddy  to  shoot  th'  Germans."  Union  Jacks, 
cheers  for  the  givers  of  the  treat,  God  Save  the  King, 
rattling  of  cups,  and  "Smile,  smile,  smile" — out  into 
the  chilly,  dingy  street,  into  the  drab  daylight,  not  a 
speck  of  green,  or  blue,  or  red,  or  yellow,  except  what 
was  provided  by  the  drums,  and  dolls,  and  golden  hair, 
and  blue  frocks,  and  pavements  strewn  with  the  peel  of 
the  juicy  orange,  symbol  of  the  slippery  paths  of  life. 
Truly  a  series  of  pictures  of  a  coarser  texture  and  not 
wholly  devoid  of  beauty,  yet  not  likely  subjects  for  the 
decoration  of  a  Grecian  urn  as  a  thing  of  beauty, 
although  some  of  the  joys  may  remain  for  ever. 

One  of  the  great  charms  in  literature  lies  in  the  move- 
ment and  transition  of  thought  through  a  series  of 
fancies  and  changes  expressed  in  winged  words,  the 
media  of  the  kings  of  souldom.  As  pictorial  art  usually 
deals  only  with  one  phase  at  a  time,  movement  in  a 
similar  degree  is  impossible,  though  be  it  remembered, 
that  phase  is  understood  by  all,  and  does  not  require  such 
experiences  as  literature  demands  for  its  interpreting.  In 
mediaeval  art,  series  of  secondary  pictures  were  added 
into  the  chief  one,  so  that  the  life  of  a  saint  was  told  by 
the  events  depicted,  leading  up  to  the  main  subject, 
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speaking  in  "  the  tongue  of  every  land."  The  language 
of  words  produces  its  effect  only  in  the  mind  capable  of 
construing  it.  Words  arouse  in  the  imagination  pictures 
built  up  by  the  individual  out  of  the  material  stored  in 
the  mind  by  experience  and  observation. 

Literature,  like  art,  '  hath  an  enemy  called  ignorance." 
To  one  who  has  never  seen  a  glorious  sunrise,  Shake- 
speare's words  would  be  inexpressive.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Ghost  scene  in  "  Hamlet."  Horatio  says  : 

When  the  cock  crew 
Then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.    I  have  heard 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  : 

Marcellus  tells  the  legend  of  the  dawning  bird  singing 
all  night  at  Christmas,  "  and  then  no  witch  hath  power." 
Horatio  says  : 

So  I  have  heard  and  do  in  part  believe  it ; 
But,  look,  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  a  smoke  begrimed  city  all 
his  life,  could  not  possibly  conjure  up  such  a  series  of 
glorious  pictures  and  strong  contrasts  of  colour.  Having 
seen  the  Alps  at  Chamonix,  when  the  glaciers  and  granite 
peaks  were  in  a  miracle  of  glory  in  the  early  dawn,  with 
the  angel  of  the  mist  ever  forming  out  of  the  melting 
snows  on  the  Italian  side,  one  has  experienced  the  hope- 
lessness of  attempting  to  depict  the  changing  hues  of 
crimson,  gold  and  purple  light  with  the  limited  means 
at  the  command  of  the  painter,  and  is  reminded  of 
Ruskin's  reply,  when  asked  to  paint  a  peacock  feather, 
said  he  would  if  "  he  might  have  heaven  to  dip  his  brush 
into."  What  a  wonderful  suggestion  of  colour  arises 
in  the  mind  with  the  words  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
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field,  how  they  grow,"  and  the  fact  that  Solomon's 
richly-embroidered  purple  robe  fell  far  short  of  their 
perfect  beauty.  This  lily  is  said  to  be  the  anemone  of 
scarlet  and  purple  growing1  in  the  fields  where  the  multi- 
tudes were  assembled,  and  Solomon's  glory  is  described 
in  glowing  language  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Argosies 
of  Tyre  bringing  most  precious  material,  no  doubt  in- 
cluding the  famous  Tyrian  dye.  Again,  the  vision  in 
the  Book  of  Revelations  likens  the  heavens  to  brilliant 
effects  of  precious  stones,  reminding  one  of  the  .rich 
marble  and  mosaic  interiors  of  Byzantine  churches.  The 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields  by  night  had  the  heavens 
opened  unto  them,  and  they  saw  the  glory  of  God  and 
heard  the  joyful  message  of  peace  for  men,  of  goodwill 
in  a  benighted  world.  What  colourist  could  treat  this 
without  the  danger  of  producing  a  theatrical  common- 
place rendering  ? 

The  subject  of  the  wise  men  presenting  gifts  to  the 
Infant  Christ  has  ever  been  in  great  favour.  The  lowly 
stables,  the  cattle,  the  dawn,  the  gorgeously-clad  Eastern 
gift  bearers,  led  by  the  angel  of  the  star — symbol  of  light 
—the  simple  beauty  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  other 
grand  literature  is  most  fascinating ;  it  leaves  to  the 
reader  the  opportunity  to  interpret  it  in  the  degree  of 
understanding  that  he  can  bring  to  bear  on  it,  and, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  this  literary 
description  is  so  rendered  in  painting.  The  Madonnas 
of  Italy,  in  sumptuous  raiment  during  the  Renaissance, 
those  of  modern  France,  as  a  humble  peasant  girl  dressed 
in  homely  garb. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  quote  one  or  two 
examples  of  the  Divine  muse  to  those  who  know  his 
work  so  well.  Sonnet  No.  33  pictures  the  disappoint- 
ment of  love  and  life  by  comparison  of  the  brilliant  dawn 
followed  by  a  cloud-cast  day  :— 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  top  with  sovereign  eye, 
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Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace. 

Again,  Keats  conjures  up  the  most  gorgeous  effects  in 
his  "  Autumn  "  :  — 

Season  of  mist  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 

Close  bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun, 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatched  eaves  run ; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage  trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core — 

To  set  building  more  and  still  more 

Later  flowers  for  the  bees. 

Whilst  the  most  beautiful  contrasts  of  sunlight  and 
shade  are  presented  in  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Empedocles  " 
in  the  passages  beginning  : — 

The  track  winds  down  to  the  clear  stream, 
To  cross  the  sparkling  shadows;  there 
The  cattle  love  to  gather,  on  their  way 
To  the  high  mountain  pastures  and  to  stay 
Till  their  rough  cowherds  drive  them  past 
Knee  deep  in  the  cool  ford — 

The  air 

Is  freshened  by  the  leaping  stream,  which  throws 
Eternal  showers  of  spray  on  the  mossed  roots 
Of  trees,  and  veins  of  turf  and  long  dark  shoots 
Of  ivy  plants  and  fragrant  hanging  bells 
Of  hyacinths,  and  on  late  anemones 
That  muffle  its  wet  banks ;  but  glade 
And  stream,  and  sward,  and  chestnut  trees 
End  here.    Etna  beyond,  in  a  broad  glare 
Of  the  hot  noon  without  a  shade, 
Slope  behind  slope  up  to  the  peak, 
The  peak  round  which  the  white  clouds  play. 

Thus  he  gives  a  glorious  setting  in  which  he  introduces 
Chiron  the  aged  Centaur  and  young  Achilles. 
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So  it  is,  the  illuminating  power  of  literature  is  ever 
presenting  suggestions  of  colour,  grave  or  gay,  rich  or 
subdued,  or  prevailing  hues  of  green,  blue,  red,  or  of 
vivid  contrasts  as  of  complementaries  often  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  temperament  of  the 
author. 

In  conclusion,  one  might  justly  claim  that  education 
should  include  cultivation  of  the  colour  sense,  as  it  would 
yield  a  valuable  return  not  only  in  a  better  appreciation 
of  Art  in  all  its  varied  phases,  but  in  the  idealisation 
inseparable  from  Literature,  whilst  its  neglect  must  leave 
a  blank  in  much  that  is  concerned  with  life. 

Its  "  indwelling  spirit  "  will  ever  glow,  its  sanctity  will 
sustain,  and  even  darkness  and  gloom  will  make  room 
for  this  "soul's  bridegroom"  who  brings  in  his  train 
hope  and  love  and  joy, 

(The  paper  was  illustrated  with  examples  of  natural 
objects,  diagrams,  textile  fabrics,  enamelling  and  other 
crafts,  and  water-colour  sketches  and  pictures  painted 
in  the  different  media  mentioned.) 


A   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY  MIRACLE. 
By  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

01 R  WALTER  SCOTT,  in  his  powerful  romance  of 
the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  has  described  with  much 
dramatic  force  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  butcher 
Bonthron  from  his  richly-merited  hanging;  but  in  his 
case  the  leech  Henbane  Dwining,  in  collusion  with  his 
friend  Stephen  Smotherwell,  the  hangman,  had  to  make 
special  preparations  both  for  the  execution  and  the 
recovery  of  the  infamous  servant  of  John  of  Ramorny. 
Not  such  was  the  fate  of  Anne  Greene,  a  servant  "  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Read  at  Dunsbew  in  Oxfordshire," 
whose  strange  story  is  graphically  and  with  much  detail 
related  by  Richard  Watkins,  Scholar  of  Christ  Church, 
in  his  "  News  from  the  Dead,"  printed  at  Oxford  in  1651. 
The  unhappy  girl  in  question  was  born  at  Steeple  Barton 
in  the  same  county,  and  was  at  the  time  of  her  mishap 
"  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  a  middle  stature, 
strong,  fleshy,  and  of  an  indifferent  good  feature."  Her 
"indifferent  good  feature  "  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
employer's  grandson,  Geoffrey  Read,  with  the  result  that 
she  was  "  in  an  extreme  cold  and  rainy  day,"  after  an 
examination  before  the  county  Justices,  "  sent  unto 
Oxford  Gaol  "  upon  a  charge  of  child-murder.  Sir 
Thomas  Read,  to  spare  the  good  name  of  his  grandson, 
remorselessly  pressed  on  the  trial  of  the  poor  girl  to  get 
her  out  of  the  way  if  possible. 

She  was  kept  in  prison  three  miserable  weeks  before 
her  trial,  during  which  she  suffered  much  from  "  con- 
tinual affrights  and  terrors" ;  at  last  she  was  brought  up 
before  the  Sessions  held  at  Oxford,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1650.  There  was 
no  hope  of  mercy  in  those  severe  times,  and  she  was 
brought  forth  from  the  gaol  to  the  place  of  execution  on 
a  cold  winter's  day  :  a  great  crowd  assembled  as  usual 
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to  feast  their  cruel  eyes  on  the  gruesome  spectacle,  and 
the  solemn  ceremony  proceeded  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses.  First  a  dolorous  Psalm  was  sung  as  a  fitting 
prelude  to  what  was  to  follow;  then  some  kindly  soul 
made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  hapless  victim,  in  which 
he  did  not  spare  the  characters  of  the  family  of  Sir 
Thomas  Read,  and  lastly  "  she  was  turned  off  the  ladder 
hanging  by  the  neck  for  the  space  of  almost  half  an 
hour,"  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  extinguish 
life.  In  addition  to  her  own  weight  her  friends,  out  of 
pity  for  her  prolonged  agony,  came  to  her  help  in  a 
somewhat  horrible  but  doubtless  charitable  fashion,  some 
of  them 

in  the  meantime  thumping  her  on  the  breast,  others  hanging 
with  all  their  weight  upon  her  legs ;  sometimes  lifting  her 
up,  and  then  pulling  her  down  again  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
thereby  the  sooner  to  dispatch  her  out  of  her  pain;  insomuch 
that  the  Under-Sherifi,  fearing  lest  thereby  they  should  break 
the  rope,  forbad  them  to  do  so  any  longer. 

These  details  are  manifestly  from  an  eye-witness,  and 
they  are  sufficiently  revolting  to  take  some  of  the  gilding 
from  the  ''good  old  times."  The  scene  is  exceptionally 
vivid,  and  in  remarkably  few  words  the  writer  of  the  little 
pamphlet,  whose  sympathies  are  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  girl,  has  recorded  a  grim  picture  of  the  punishments 
of  a  less  enlightened  age.  We  can  see  the  ancient  city 
with  its  towers  and  spires  standing  out  against  the  cold 
grey  winter  sky ;  we  can  hear  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd, 
for  the  most  part  pitiless  or  at  least  only  moved  with 
wonder  that  the  girl  should  be  so  long  in  dying ;  we  can 
see  the  hapless  victim  swinging  in  the  air,  writhing  with 
occasional  convulsions  of  agony,  while  friends  vainly 
tried  to  make  her  sufferings  lighter  by  adding  their 
weight  to  hers.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight,  though  few  in 
those  days  would  feel  the  pity  of  it,  and  in  the  crowd 
were  at  least  two  men  afterwards  greatly  distinguished, 
Christopher  Wren,  the  great  architect,  and  Anthony  ft 
Wood,  the  eminent  antiquary. 
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By  and  bye  the  spectators  thought  all  was  over  and 
the  life-breath  flown,  and  the  body  was  taken  down  and 
put  into  a  coffin  that  it  might  be  carried  decently  through 
the  streets  to  a  private  house,  where  some  physicians 
were  awaiting  its  arrival  that  they  might  begin  to  dissect 
it,  according  to  the  established  custom  of  those  days.  The 
crowd  followed  to  see  the  last  of  the  body,  and  after 
standing  for  some  time  outside  the  house  they  dispersed 
slowly  to  their  homes.  As  soon  as  the  coffin  was  brought 
into  the  house  it  was  opened,  and  to  the  breathless 
astonishment  of  all  who  were  present,  the  corpse  was  seen 
to  breathe,  "  and  in  breathing  (the  passage  of  her  throat 
being  straitened)  obscurely  to  ruttle."  What  the 
feelings  of  the  spectators  of  this  last  wonder  must  have 
been  it  is  not  easy  to  define ;  but  the  emotions  of  the 
hangman  would  doubtless  be  mixed,  as  however  much 
he  might  sympathise  with  his  patient,  he  would  be 
fearful  of  being  baulked  of  the  money  which  he  hoped 
to  make  out  of  her  corpse.  When  the  by-standers  per- 
ceived that  there  were  still  some  remains  of  life  in  her 
their  first  thought  does  not  appear  to  have  been  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  attempt  to  recover  her,  but  "a  lusty 
fellow  that  stood  by  (thinking  to  do  an  act  of  charity  in 
ridding  her  out  of  the  small  relics  of  a  painful  life) 
stamped  several  times  on  her  breast  and  stomach  with 
all  the  force  he  could."  Well  might  the  poor  dead-alive 
pray,  "  Lord,  save  me  from  my  friends." 

Soon  after  this  exhibition  of  kindness  one  of  the  would- 
be  dissectors  came  into  the  house  in  the  person  of 
Doctor  Petty,  of  Brasenose,  the  University  Professor  in 
Anatomy,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  another  man  of 
science,  Thomas  Willis,  of  Christ  Church.  These 
worthies  entered  the  house  at  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  found  that  Anne  Greene  had  no  intention  of  being 
cut  up  to  serve  the  interests  of  science,  as  far  as  she  could 
help  herself,  for  "  she  persisted  to  ruttle  as  before,  laying 
all  this  while  stretched  out  in  the  coffin  in  a  cold  room 
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and  season  of  the  year."  Inspired  by  the  double  motive 
of  humanity  and  the  display  of  their  professional  skill, 
as  Richard  Watkins  himself  naively  remarks,  as  soon 
as  they  found  that  life  was  not  extinct  they  laid  them- 
selves out  to  achieve  her  recovery.  First  they  caused  the 
coffin  to  be  set  firmly  in  its  place,  and  bidding  some  of 
the  gaping  by-standers  to  hold  up  the  girl,  by  a  violent 
effort  they  wrenched  open  her  mouth,  which  had  been 
tightly  shut,  and  they  poured  into  her  throat  "  some  hot 
cordial  spirits;  whereupon  she  ruttled  more  than  before." 

Their  next  task  was  to  unclench  her  hands,  which  she 
had  clenched  in  her  agony,  that  the  blood  might  have  a 
chance  of  flowing  freely  in  her  extremities;  these  they 
ordered  "some  to  rub  and  chafe,"  which  was  done  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  thus  shewing  that  the  virtues 
of  massage  were  not  unknown  at  that  early  date.  Her 
mouth  continued  open  as  they  had  left  it,  and  the  worthy 
physicians  kept  pouring  in  a  spoonful  or  two  of  cordial 
waters,  whilst  they  tickled  her  throat  with  a  feather,  "at 
which  she  opened  her  eyes,"  as  well  she  might,  "but 
shut  them  again  presently."  They  continued  chafing 
her  steadily  until  they  perceived  that  her  extremities  were 
beginning  to  grow  warm  with  a  natural  heat,  when  they 
began  to  think  of  the  physician's  ultimate  resource  in 
those  days  and  prepared  to  bleed  the  patient.  The 
moment  her  arm  was  "  bound  for  that  purpose  "  she  bent 
it  suddenly  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  sharp  convul- 
sion ;  but  they  proceeded  with  their  operation  and  opened 
a  vein,  whereupon  she  bled  five  ounces,  "  and  that  so 
freely  that  it  could  not  easily  be  stopped."  During  all 
these  operations  her  pulse  was  very  low,  but  not  other- 
wise much  amiss,  nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  she  was 
reduced  both  by  what  she  had  undergone  on  the  gallows, 
by  the  friendliness  of  the  aforesaid  "  lusty  fellow  "  who 
jumped  on  her,  and  the  blood-letting  of  the  physicians. 

The  next  operations  are  given  in  the  exact  words  of 
Richard  Watkins,  which  are  so  minute  that  he  seems  to 
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have  been  an  eye-witness  of  some  part  of  the  restorative 

process. 

Her  arm  being  bound  up  again,  and  now  and  then  a  little 
cordial  water  poured  down  her  throat,  they  continued  rubbing 
her  in  several  places,  causing  ligatures  to  be  made  in  her 
arms  and  legs,  and  then  ordered  her  to  be  laid  in  a  bed  well 
warmed  :  then  they  caused  her  neck  and  also  her  temples 
to  be  anointed  with  confortative  oils  and  spirits,  and  so 
likewise  the  bottoms  of  her  feet,  and  upon  this  she  began 
to  open  her  eyes  and  to  move  the  lower  parts  of  her  body. 

By  this  time,  according  to  the  established  precedent  of 
the  eagles  and  the  carcase,  two  more  physicians,  hearing 
of  the  marvel,  put  in  an  appearance  to  see  what  was  to 
be  seen  and  to  contribute  their  skill  to  the  aid  of  their 
professional  brethren  and  of  their  patient.  These  were 
Mr.  Bathurst,  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  Clerke,  of 
Magdalen,  who  watched  over  the  cure  until  it  was  com- 
pleted.  The  remedies  used  were  plaisters,  "  an  heating 
odoriferous  clyster,"  and  lastly  and  not  of  least  effect, 
they 

persuaded  a  woman  to  go  into  bed  to  her,  and  to  lie  very  close 
to  her,  and  gently  to  keep  rubbing  of  her.  After  all  which  she 
seemed  about  noon  to  be  in  a  sweat.  Her  face  also  began  to 
swell  and  to  look  very  red  on  that  side  on  which  the  knot  of 
the  halter  had  been  fastened. 

While  the  doctors  were  fully  employed  in  making 
resuscitating  experiments  upon  their  patient,  the  Under- 
Sheriff  was  taking  steps  to  enlist  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
upon  his  side  in  his  attempt  to  win  a  reprief  for  the  girl, 
if  she  finally  recovered.  In  this  endeavour  he  was 
deservedly  successful,  and  the  worthy  magistrates 
piously  assigning  her  preservation  to  a  special  Provi- 
dence, determined  that  she  should  not  have  the  unspeak- 
able horror  of  undergoing  once  more  that  torture  from 
which  she  had  been  so  marvellously  restored.  In  the 
meantime  the  doctors  were  busy  in  perfecting  what  they 
had  begun,  but  they  were  long  in  bringing  her  back  to 
consciousness,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  which  she  gave 
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was  to  open  her  eyes  for  a  moment  and  close  them  again. 
At  length  when  they  bade  her  to  shew  that  she  was  alive 
and  heard  what  they  said  to  her  by  moving  her  hand  or 
opening  her  eyes,  "  she  obscurely  opened  her  eyes,"  and 
so  gave  them  the  proof  which  they  desired.  As  she  pro- 
gressed towards  recovery,  the  physicians,  fearing  the 
setting  in  of  a  fever,  again  had  recourse  to  the  panacea 
of  bleeding,  and  having  taken  nine  ounces  more  of  blood 
from  her  right  arm,  they  ordered  her  a  julep  and  other 
cordials  to  be  given  at  intervals.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment succeeded  so  well  that  "  about  two  hours  after  she 
began  to  speak  many  words  intelligible." 

Next  morning  at  eight  o'clock  the  physicians  returned 
and  found  that  she  was  doing  better,  and  she  was  able 
to  answer  all  their  questions ;  her  first  complaint  was 
about  a  tightness  in  her  throat,  which  was  only  natural, 
but  what  is  most  surprising  that  though  her  friends  had 
pulled  her  about  and  beaten  her  breast  and  a  "  lusty 
fellow  "  had  stamped  upon  her  body,  she  had  little  to  say 
of  pains  therein.  The  doctors  then  gave  her  a  cataplasm, 
which  parched  her  throat  so  much  that  a  julep  was 
offered  to  her  which  she  much  disrelished.  They  then 
tempted  her  with  warm  beer,  which  she  could  not  take, 
but  was  very  grateful  for  a  draught  of  cold.  Her 
experience  had  taken  away  her  memory,  and  "  she  lay 
often  sighing  and  talking  to  herself,  as  if  she  had  been 
still  to  suffer."  At  length  the  harsh  though  charitable 
treatment  which  she  had  received  from  well-meaning  but 
too  demonstrative  friends,  made  itself  felt,  and  though  no 
marks  appeared  as  yet  upon  her  skin,  "she  felt  an 
extreme  soreness  in  her  breast  and  sides."  That  night 
they  took  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  her  from 
suffering  any  mischance  from  "contused  blood,"  and 
then  left  her  to  rest.  By  nine  o'clock  she  was  so  much 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  laugh  and  talk  merrily,  while 
despite  the  copious  bleeding  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected, she  looked  "  fresh  and  of  a  good  colour." 
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By  Monday  the  slight  feverishness  from  which  she 
was  suffering  shewed  no  signs  of  increase,  and  once  more 
she  had  to  submit  to  blood-letting,  losing  somewhere 
about  six  ounces  more  from  her  left  arm.  It  seems 
marvellous  that  she  should  have  been  able  to  sustain  the 
loss  of  at  least  twenty  ounces  of  blood  and  yet  recover 
so  completely  and  that  without  fainting ;  nay,  she  talked 
cheerfully  to  her  preservers,  only  now  and  then  complain- 
ing of  pains  in  her  body,  as  well  she  might  after  the 
tender  mercies  of  her  friends. 

But  before  they  let  her  blood,  having  first  caused  all  to 
depart  the  room,  except  those  gentlemen  that  were  of  the 
Faculty,  they  asked  her  of  her  sense  and  apprehension  during 
the  time  of  her  suffering  :  she  answered,  that  after  she  put 
off  some  of  her  clothes,  bequeathing  them  to  her  mother 
(which  was  in  the  early  morning  before  her  execution),  and 
heard  someone  say  that  one  of  the  prisoners  was  let  out  of  the 
chain  to  put  her  to  death,  she  remembered  nothing  at  all 
that  had  been  done  unto  hen :  and  that  she  knew  not  when 
her  fetters  were  knocked  off,  or  how  she  came  out  of  prison,  or 
that  she  had  been  upon  the  gallows ;  neither  could  she 
remember  that  any  Psalm  had  been  sung,  or  that  she  had 
said  anything  there  :  notwithstanding  those  that  were  present 
do  testify  that  she  spake  very  sensibly  :  only  about  a  fortnight 
after,  she  seemed  to  remember  something  of  a  fellow  wrapt  up 
in  a  blanket,  which  indeed  was  the  habit  of  the  executioner. 
It  is  observable  also  that  when  she  came  to  herself  again  she 
fell  into  the  like  speeches  as  she  had  used  in  prison  before  the 
execution  :  seeming  there  to  go  on  where  she  had  so  long 
time  left  off,  like  to  a  clock  whose  weights  had  been  taken 
off  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  hung  on  again. 

Thus  far  Richard  Watkins,  in  his  own  quaint  and 
detailed  fashion,  which  is  so  detailed  in  fact  that  he  must 
surely  have  been  one  of  the  Faculty.  As  the  girl  re- 
covered strength,  and  her  blood  to  flow  in  its  accustomed 
fashion,  her  neck  began  to  shew  traces  of  the  rope,  and 
grew  very  black  on  the  right  side  where  the  knot  had 
been  tied,  while  bruises  and  weals  appeared  on  her  body, 
with  "  diverse  spots  of  settled  blood  on  her  right  cheek." 
In  spite  of  these  marks  of  pain  she  was  able  to  rise  next 
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morning,  but  from  the  blood  which  she  had  lost  her  head 
was  so  light  that  she  could  scarcely  stand.  One  of  her 
complaints  tells  its  own  sad  tale  of  the  agony  through 
which  she  had  passed ;  she  spoke  of  the  deadness  of  her 
tongue,  "thinking  she  had  bitten  it  in  the  time  of  her 
suffering."  That  night  she  slept  six  or  seven  hours,  and 
woke  up  much  refreshed  with  all  her  symptoms  lessened, 
and  on  Wednesday,  the  nineteenth  of  December,  three 
days  after  execution,  she  "  was  up,  and  did  eat  part  of 
a  chick."  In  ten  days  more  the  cure  was  practically 
completed,  after  her  flesh  had  shewn  signs  of  bruises, 
which  ultimately  vanished.  The  last  affliction  to  leave 
her  was  the  giddiness  of  her  head ; 

and  now,  being  able  to  walk  about  the  town,  eat,  drink  and 
sleep  as  well  as  before  this  accident  had  befallen  her,  she  had 
liberty  to  repair  (and  is  since  gone)  unto  her  friends  in  the 
country;  taking  with  her  the  coffin  wherein  she  lay  as  a 
trophy  of  this  her  wonderful  preservation 

During  the  process  of  her  restoration  the  curiosity  of 

the  good  people  had  been  so  indiscreetly  pressing  that 

the  physicians  were  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 

guard  from  the  Governor  of  Oxford,  by  which  means 

they  were  able  to  cure  their  patient  in  comparative  quiet. 

In  spite  of  this  wise  precaution  "the  better  sort  "  forced 

their  way  into  the  house  with  their  wonted  impertinence, 

presuming  upon  their  position ;  whereupon  the  doctors, 

with  a  practical  English  good  sense, 

thought  it  a  seasonable  opportunity  for  the  maid's  behalf  to 

invite  them  either  to  exercise  their  charity,  or  at  least  to 

pay   for   their   curiosity.      And   therefore    (themselves    first 

leading  the  way)  they  commended  it  to  those  that  came  in 

to  give  everyone  what  they  pleased,  her  father  being  there 

to  receive  it. 

Amongst  the  visitors  was  the  Governor,  who  gave 
Mistress  Anne  much  good  advice,  and  what  was  more 
substantial,  a  liberal  donation. 

By  this  means  there  was  gathered  for  her  to  the  sum  of 
many  pounds;  whereby  not  only  the  apothecary's  bill  and 
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other  necessaries  for  her  diet  and  lodging  were  discharged, 
but  some  overplus  remained  towards  the  suing  out  of  her 
pardon. 

So  the  dead  was  made  alive,  and  the  damsel  who  had 
been  hanged  was  brought  back  to  the  world.  What  her 
feelings  were  cannot  be  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  her 
marvellous  escape  would  have  greater  effect  than  the 
Governor's  good  advice  in  making  her  walk  with  greater 
circumspection  in  the  future.  It  seems  strange  that 
under  the  lofty  professions  of  good  government  made  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth,  money  should  be 
needed  to  secure  her  pardon.  But  this  undoubted  fact 
is  one  more  proof  that  the  Saints  were  not  incorruptible, 
or  at  least  that  approach  to  them  required  votive  offerings 
of  a  more  tangible  form  or  rather  of  a  more  profitable 
nature  than  the  candles  offered  to  their  more  hallowed 
namesakes.  Bacon  might  have  been  deprived  of  his 
office  because  he  took  bribes,  but  the  Saints  were  entitled 
to  receive  gifts  for  doing  an  act  of  pure  mercy.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  girl  was  pardoned,  and  became  the  object 
of  much  curiosity  and  the  theme  of  more  or  less  bad 
verses  in  Latin  and  English  by  the  wits  of  Oxford 
University. 

Some  were  anxious  to  know  what  she  had  seen  during 
her  living  death,  and  expected  that  she  would  have  some 
revelations  to  give  of  that  world  to  which  she  had  paid 
a  flying  visit.  But  she  had  nothing  to  tell,  and  no 
prophecies  to  make,  she  brought  with  her  neither 
Airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell. 

Her  unconsciousness  had  been  complete,  and  only  her 
wonderful  recovery  remained  to  be  the  theme  of  ballad- 
mongers,  who  doubtless  glossed  it  over  with  a  varnish 
of  the  marvellous  from  their  fertile  imagination. 
Richard  Watkins  cruelly  scatters  all  such  fancies  by  his 
chilling  words.  He  says  : 

Her  spirits  at  that  time,  being  either  so  fixed  or  benumbed 
with  fear  as  not  to  admit  of  any  new  impressions;  or  other- 
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wise  so  turbulent  and  unquiet  as  presently  to  discompose  and 
obliterate  them.  As  we  often  see  it  fares  wth  men  that  are 
buzzed  in  the  head  with  drink,  or  transported  with  madness, 
who,  though  they  seem  sensible  enough  of  every  present 
object  that  moves  them,  yet  after  they  recover  can  own  but 
little  of  what  they  did  or  said  before. 

After  this  prosaic  conclusion  to  his  marvellous  story 
our  Richard  concludes  with  a  wise  if  naive  remark  con- 
cerning the  physicians  who  brought  the  girl  back  to  life, 

that  whilst  they  missed  the  opportunity  of  improving  their 
knowledge  in  the  dissection  of  a  dead  body,  they  advanced 
their  fame  by  restoring  to  the  world  a  living  one. 

By  which  remark  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
our  author  was  one  of  the  Faculty, 

As  has  been  said,  the  wits  of  Oxford  made  merry  over 
this  unusual  and  harrowing  though  undoubtedly  lively 
occurrence ;  with  one  exception  perhaps  their  wit  was  not 
very  pungent,  and  thougfi  some  of  the  Latin  verses  will 
pass  muster  the  English  lines  are  for  the  most  part  as 
light-headed  and  of  as  wavering  feet  as  was  the  maid 
when  she  first  attempted  to  walk  after  her  recovery.  As 
has  been  said,  the  names  of  Christopher  Wren  and 
Anthony  a  Wood  appear  amongst  the  contributors  to 
the  halting  symposium,  though  neither  of  them  shews 
any  great  acquaintance  with  the  Muse  of  poesy.  The 
former  doubtless  chose  her  sister  of  painting  and  archi- 
tecture as  his  mistress,  while  the  latter  in  his  cynical 
misogynism  had  no  mistress  at  all  of  any  kind,  save 
indeed  his  own  vanity.  The  first  poem  of  the  collection 
is  by  an  equally  cynical  bachelor,  one  Henry  Perrin,  of 
Trinity  College,  who  sings  or  speaks  thus : 

Orpheus  to  fetch  his  wife  did  go 

A  voyage  to  the  shades  below, 

'Twas  more  than  many  a  man  would  do. 

The  bloodless  ghosts  did  weep,  they  say, 
And  Pluto  groaned,  as  he  did  play ; 
Yet  she  came  back  but  half  the  way. 
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Now  we  have  seen  a  stranger  sight ; 
Whether  it  was  by  physic's  might, 
Or  that  (it  seems)  the  wench  was  light. 

But  sure  'twill  spoil  her  marriage-day, 
For  who  so  hardy  to  assay 
Such  an  immortal  VirbiaJ 

Wives  may  deceive,  and  do  their  best 
To  counterfeit  in  all  the  rest ; 
Only  let  them  not  die  in  jest. 

With  this  somewhat  lame  and  ungallant  ending  Henry 
Perrin  concludes  his  verses,  which  are  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  most  of  the  collection ;  and  indeed  our  fathers 
must  have  been  easily  amused  if  they  could  tamely 
submit  to  such  attempts  at  wit. 

John  Watkins,  who  was  probably  our  author's  brother, 
puts  the  "  woman's  case  to  the  lawyers  "  in  the  following 
pertinent  fashion,  and  contributes  one  of  the  wittiest 
epigrams  of  the  whole  collection  : 

Mother  or  maid,  I  pray  you  whether 

One  or  both  ;  or  am  I  neither  ? 

The  mother  died ;  may't  not  be  said 

That  the  survivor  is  a  maid? 

Here  take  your  fee,  declare  your  sense ; 

And  free  me  from  this  new  suspense. 

The  question  so  pertinently  asked  might  well  puzzle. 
the  wisest  lawyer  of  the  time ;  nor  has  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  it  been  left  on  record  to  put  to  flight  the 
curiosity  of  the  later  men  of  law. 

The  hangman,  too,  though  not  in  himself  an  especially 
subject  for  verse,  did  not  escape  the  lash  of  rhyming 
satire,  and  one  Edward  Norreys  penned  a  pungent 
epigram  to  commemorate  the  unwonted  failure  of  his 
executionary  art. 

Come,  Flesh-crow,  tell  me,  what's  the  cause  that  you 
Rigour  to  men,  to  women  favour  shew  ? 
Your  office  you  have  not  performed,  'tis  plain  : 
See,  here's  the  wench  you  hanged,  alive  again. 
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Yet,  for  this  once  I'll  clear  you ;  it  was  not 
Your  slack  rope  saved  her,  nor  your  fast-loose  knot. 
Her  fatal  halter  she  (to  end  the  strife) 
Untwisted  spun  into  a  thread  of  life. 

So  said  or  sang  the  man  of  learning,  whose  epigram 
fills  no  mean  place  amongst  its  less  witty  fellows; 
whether  the  risen  maiden  saw  matters  in  the  same 
humorous  light  may  well  be  doubted  ;  where  others  jested 
about  her  curious  case,  she  doubtless  would  be  filled  with 
no  other  thoughts  than  those  of  gratitude  for  her  strange 
preservation  with  the  painful  intermingling  of  horrid 
memories  of  past  sufferings.  John  Mainhard,  of 
Magdalen  College,  not  unfittingly,  as  far  as  his  College 
is  concerned,  supplies  quite  the  most  pungent  epigram  of 
the  whole  collection,  though  some  of  the  unquoted  Latin 
poems  contain  lines  aptly  enough  expressed  and 
brightened  by  no  feeble  flicker  of  wit.  He  chose  the 
girl  herself  for  his  theme,  as  a  gallant  man  could  not  but 
do,  and  his  lines  are  full  of  puns  and  happy  plays  on 
words  such  as  do  more  credit  to  his  wit  than  to  its  subject. 

Sure  death  abhors  the  colour,  all  have  seen 

That  death  is  black,  and  therefore  loves  no  Greene  : 

A  happy  colour,  in  what  predicament 

Will  the  logicians  put  this  accident  ? 

She  had  her  neck- verse ;  'tis  a  current  sign 

She  could  not  read,  her  verse  was  but  a  line. 

Again  upon  this  deed  to  set  a  crown, 

Sh'  had  been  cut  up,  if  not  so  soon  cut  down. 

Read  this  thou  youthful,  Read,  and  be  afraid, 

She's  a  maid  twice,  and  yet  is  not  dismayed. 

O  paradox !  if  truth  in  thee  can  lie, 

No  wonder  if  the  maid  could  live  and  die. 

In  this  fashion  the  wits  of  Oxford  disported  them- 
selves in  the  grim  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the 
Parliament  or  rather  the  Army  took  a  surer  means  to  put 
an  end  to  Charles  I.,  while  the  girl  Anne  Greene  lived  in 
her  father's  house  after  her  marvellous  recovery.  Her 
ultimate  fate  was  interesting  and  to  be  expected.  She 
found  a  husband,  says  Plot  in  his  "  History  of 
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Oxfordshire,"  and  became  the  mother  of  several 
children.  Preachers  were  inclined  to  set  down 
her  wonderful  experience  as  a  special  providence,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  assigned  the  sudden 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Read,  to  whom  and  to  whose  family 
she  owed  her  suffering,  to  a  visitation  from  God  for  his 
sin  in  this  particular  instance.  Without  following 
either  the  mirth  of  the  wits  or  the  strained  moralisations 
of  the  preachers,  the  latter-day  critic  may  congratulate 
the  maiden  on  her  recovery ;  the  physiologist  may  admit 
that,  though  the  art  of  surgery  has  advanced  a  thousand- 
fold, 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona, 

and  give  credit  to  those  plucky  and  benevolent  practi- 
tioners of  an  earlier  age  who  restored  the  dead  to  life; 
while  the  student  of  psychical  research  may  ponder  over 
the  problem  of  the  whereabouts  of  Ann  Greene's  wraith 
during  the  temporary  suspension  of  animation.  The 
only  person  who  cannot  fairly  be  congratulated  upon  his 
share  in  the  transactions  is,  after  all,  the  hangman,  who 
failed  to  earn  his  reward. 


HENRY   FIELDING. 
By  T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

T""1  HE  study  of  Fielding's  works  has  occupied  the  atten- 
•*•      tion  of  a  number  of  authorities.    To  those  desirous 
of  going   more    fully    into   the   question   the    following 
epitome  of  the  literature  of  Fielding  may  be  useful. 

In  1763  his  first  biographer,  Arthur  Murphy,  prefixed 
an  essay  on  "  The  Life  and  Genius  of  Fielding  "  to  the 
first  collected  edition  of  Fielding's  works,  published  in 
that  year. 

At  that  time  Fielding's  widow,  brother,  and  sister,  and 
his  friend  Lyttleton  were  still  alive,  and  had  Murphy 
used  his  opportunities  he  could  have  placed  on  record 
much  which  would  have  been  of  value  to  subsequent 
investigators. 

In  1807  Thomas  Watson  prefixed  a  short  life  of 
Fielding  to  a  selection  of  his  works  published  in  Edin- 
burgh. This  volume  is  very  scarce,  and  there  is  no 
copy  of  it  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 

In  1832  an  instructive  paper  from  the  pen  of  Gustave 
Planche  appeared  in  the  "  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes." 

In  1840  Thomas  Roscoe  published  his  one  volume 
edition  of  the  dramas,  novels,  and  general  writings  of 
Fielding,  which  was  prefaced  by  an  interesting  memoir. 

In  1853  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  who  has  fre- 
quently been  described  as  "The  Lineal  Successor  of 
Fielding,"  included  a  paper  on  him  in  his  "  English 
Humorists." 

In  1855  Frederick  Lawrence,  a  Chancery  Barrister, 
wrote  a  life  of  Fielding,  which  taken  all  in  all  is  still  the 
best  connected  account  of  the  man  and  his  works.  The 
book  is  rarely  met  with  in  second-hand  catalogues. 

In  1858  Thomas  Keightley  contributed  two  illumi- 
nating papers  to  "  Eraser's  Magazine  "  on  the  same  sub- 
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ject,  and  intimated  his  intention  to  write  a  fuller  life, 
which  unfortunately  was  never  completed. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  in  1883  published  in  the  "  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series  "  his  notable  book  on  this  subject. 
His  other  essays  contain  papers  on  the  subject,  e.g., 
"The  Covent  Garden  Journal,"  in  his  "Sidewalk 
Studies."  A  reprint  of  "  The  Covent  Garden  Journal  " 
has  recently  been  edited  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Jensen,  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  Yale  University  press. 

On  the  4th  of  September  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  America's  well-known  representative  in 
England  at  that  time,  in  unveiling  a  bust  of  Fielding  by 
Miss  Margaret  Thomas  in  the  County  Hall,  Taunton, 
delivered  an  interesting  address,  which  was  subsequently 
published  in  a  book  entitled  "  Democracy." 

In  1889  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  the  well-known  critic,  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  his  "Letters  on  Literature,"  and  in 
the  next  year  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  dilated  on  Fielding  in  his 
"  New  Lucian."  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the 
article  on  Fielding  by  Mr.  Harold  Child  in  the  "  Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literature."  (Vol.  x.,  c.  2, 


The  latest  book  on  Fielding  is  that  by  Miss  G.  M. 
Godden,  which  appeared  in  1910. 

Several  collected  editions  of  Fielding's  works  have 
passed  through  the  press,  under  the  care  of  distinguished 
literary  men. 

First,  in  1882,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  edition  in  10 
volumes  (Smith  Elder). 

In  1893  Professor  Saintsbury's  edition  (Dent)  in  12 
volumes. 

lu  1898  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  edited  the  works  for 
Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 

In  1903  an  edition  was  published  by  Heinemann  in  16 
volumes,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  brilliant  essay  by  the 
late  W.  E.  Henley. 
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There  is  a  good  edition  in  12  volumes,  edited  by  G.  H. 
Maynadier  (Gay  &  Bird)  in  the  Lancaster  Library. 

One  of  the  best  living  authorities  on  the  works  of 
Fielding  is  Mr.  J.  Paul  de  Castro.  He  has  made 
frequent  contributions  to  literary  journals  on  the  subject, 
and  at  an  early  date  after  the  war  Mr.  John  Lane  will 
publish  his  book  to  be  entitled  "  Fielding — Novelist  and 
Bow  Street  Magistrate."  I  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  he  has  kindly  shewn  me  many  of  his 
unique  photographs  of  Fielding.  Other  authorities  are 
Mr.  Frederick  Stover  Dickson,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Aurelien  Digeon,  of  Havre  (now  righting  for  the  Allies). 

Henry  Fielding  was  of  illustrious  descent.  His  earlier 
biographers  claim  that  his  ancestors  were  German  nota- 
bilities of  the  name  of  Hapsburgh,  who  owned  properties 
in  Lauffenbourg  and  Rinfilding,  from  the  last  of  which 
his  Anglicised  name  was  derived. 

The  later  investigations  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Round,  however, 
in  his  "Studies  of  Peerage  and  Family  History  "  (1901) 
have  thrown  doubt  on  this  connection. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Fielding  had  ancestors 
who  played  important  parts  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil 
Wars,  and  one  of  their  descendants  was  created  Earl  of 
Desmond.  The  fifth  son  of  one  of  these  Earls  of 
Desmond  was  the  Rev.  John  Fielding,  Canon  of  Salis- 
bury and  Chaplain  to  William  the  Third.  His  son, 
Edmund  Fielding,  was  a  soldier  who  fought  with  distinc- 
tion under  Marlborough.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Gould,  of  Sharpham  Park,  Glastonbury, 
Somerset,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench. 

The  character  of  Edmund  Fielding  was  such  that  his 
father-in-law,  in  settling  ^"3,000  on  his  daughter,  pro- 
vided that  his  son-in-law  should  have  no  control  of  it. 

The  novelist  was  a  child  of  this  marriage,  and  was 
born  at  Sharpham  Park  on  the  22nd  April,  1707.  An 
illustration  of  his  birthplace  may  be  seen  in  Miss 
Godden's  book.  His  childhood  was  passed  at  East  Stour 
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in  Dorsetshire,  where  his  mother  died  in  April,  1718. 
As  a  boy  he  received  tuition  from  a  clergyman  named 
Oliver,  the  family  chaplain  of  Motcombe,  Devonshire, 
who  is  considered  to  be  the  original  of  the  famous 
character  of  Parson  Trulliber  in  Fielding's  "Joseph 
Andrews." 

After  his  mother's  death  Fielding  entered  Eton  as  an 
Oppidan,  and  had  for  schoolmates  the  Hon.  George 
Lyttleton,  to  whom  his  "  Tom  Jones  "  was  subsequently 
dedicated;  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  the  wit  and 
squib-writer;  Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Chatham;  and  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland. 

Whilst  at  Eton  he  must  have  attended  well  to  his 
studies,  for  he  left  that  school  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  with  a  more  than  usually  complete  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors. 

About  this  time  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lyme  Regis  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  there  formed  an  attachment  for  a  Miss 
Sarah  Andrew,  a  distinguished  beauty,  who  was  a  ward 
in  Chancery,  and  whom  Lawrence  calls  his  cousin.  Her 
guardian,  one  Mr.  Andrew  Tucker,  complained  to  the 
local  magistrate  that  he  went  in  fear  of  his  life  from  the 
conduct  of  Henry  Fielding  and  his  man.  Miss  Andrew 
was  removed  to  the  care  of  another  of  her  guardians,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  at  Modbury,  in  Devonshire,  and  subsequently 
married  this  guardian's  son. 

Probably  on  account  of  this  youthful  escapade 
Fielding  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the  University  of 
Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  March,  1728.  Whilst 
here  he  wrote  his  earliest  play  "  Don  Quixote  in 
England,"  and  the  preliminary  sketch  of  his  second 
drama,  "Love  in  Several  Masques." 

Before  the  end  of  1728  he  returned  to  England  and 
settled  in  London,  his  father  allowing  him  an  annuity 
of  ^200.  Fielding  states  that  anyone  might  pay  this 
who  would,  and  it  appears  that  at  this  time  his  circum- 
stances were  somewhat  straitened.  Probably  why  the 
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annuity  failed  was  that  his  father  entered  into  a  second 
marriage  with  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Rasa,  by  whom  he  had 
a  numerous  family. 

On  the  28th  September,  1734,  Fielding  married 
at  St.  Mary's,  Charlcombe,  nr.  Bath,  a  Miss  Catharine 
Craddock,  of  Salisbury,  from  whom  "  Sophia  Western  " 
and  "  Amelia  "  (two  of  his  most  famous  characters)  were 
drawn. 

Mrs.  Fielding  was  beautiful  and  attractive,  and 
brought  her  husband  a  fortune  of  ;£  1,500.  With  this 
they  settled  down  as  country  gentry  at  East  Stour,  and 
the  style  of  their  living  there  soon  dissipated  his  wife's 
fortune. 

Nothing  daunted,  Fielding  faced  his  difficulties,  and 
in  November,  1737,  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  on  the  2oth  June,  1740,  and  attended 
the  Western  Circuit  and  Wiltshire  Sessions,  acquiring 
some  practice. 

Whilst  a  student  for  the  Bar  he  published  a  series  of 
essays  known  as  the  "  Champion." 

About  this  time  (Nov.,  1740)  Samuel  Richardson  had 
published  his  novel  the  "  History  of  Pamela."  Richard- 
son was  a  pedantic  but  clean  novelist,  by  trade  a  book- 
seller, by  choice  the  favourite  letter-writer  of  all  the 
young  ladies  of  the  time. 

His  "  Pamela,"  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  and  "  Sir 
Charles  Grandisson  "  have  raised  some  claims  for  him 
to  the  title  of  the  "  Father  of  the -English  Novel." 

Fielding  was  so  struck  with  the  sentimental  nature  of 
"Pamela"  that,  with  his  undoubted  ability,  he  deter- 
mined to  publish  something  which  should  seem  to  be  a 
clever  skit  upon  it,  and  in  1741  appeared  his  pamphlet 
"  Shamela."  This,  only  as  recently  as  the  8th  January 
1916,  has  been  shown  in  an  article  in  "  Notes  and 
Queries  "  by  Mr.  de  Castro,  to  be  undoubtedly  Fielding's 
workmanship,  and  the  predecessor  of  his  better  known 
novel  "  Joseph  Andrews." 
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In  1743  he  published  three  volumes  of  "  Miscellanies," 
which  in  addition  to  some  early  poems  and  essays,  con- 
tained two  well-known  works  of  his,  the  "  Journey  from 
this  World  to  the  Next"  and  the  "Life  of  Jonathan 
Wild  the  Great."  Sir  Walter  Scott  described  this  last 
book  as  "  being  unsurpassed  in  intellectual  conception." 

In  1744  Fielding  wrote  a  preface  for  the  novel  of 
"  David  Simple,"  written  by  his  sister  Sarah. 

His  other  journalistic  efforts  were  his  contributions  to 
the  "True  Patriot"  in  1745-6,  the  "Jacobite  Journal" 
in  1747-8,  and  the  "  Covent  Garden  Journal  "  in  1752. 

Fielding  was  a  clever  pamphleteer  and  a  well-known 
wit,  and  with  his  Whig  principles  made  scathing  attacks 
on  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  Prime  Minister  at  that  time. 

He  wrote  the  following  poem  on  Walpole  :  — 

While  at  the  helm  of  state  you  ride, 
Our  nation's  envy  and  its  pride  : 
While  foreign  courts  with  wonder  gaze, 
And  curse  those  councils  which  they  praise; 
Would  you  not  wonder,  sir,  to  view 
Your  bard  a  greater  man  than  you  ? 
Which  that  he  is,  you  cannot  doubt, 
When  you  have  read  the  sequel  out. 

You  know,  great  sir,  that  ancient  fellows, 
Philosophers,  and  such  folks,  tell  us, 
No  great  analogy  between 
Greatness  and  happiness  is  seen. 
If  then,  as  it  might  follow  straight, 
Wretched  to  be,  is  to  be  great ; 
Forbid  it,  gods,  that  you  should  try 
What  'tis  to  be  so  great  as  I ! 

The  family,  that  dines  the  latest, 
Is  in  our  street  esteem 'd  the  greatest ; 
But  latest  hours  must  surely  fall 
'Fore  him,  who  never  dines  at  all. 

Your  taste  in  architect,  you  know, 
Hath  been  admired  by  friend  and  foe; 
But  can  your  earthly  domes  compare 
With  all  my  castles — in  the  air? 
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We're  often  taught,  it  doth  behove  us 

To  think  those  greater,  who're  above  us ; 

Another  instance  of  my  glory, 

Who  live  above  you,  twice  two  storey ; 

And  from  my  garret  can  look  down 

On  the  whole  street  of  ARLINGTON. 

Greatness  by  poets  still  is  painted, 

With  many  followers  acquainted ; 

This  too  doth  in  my  favour  speak ; 

Your  levee  is  but  twice  a  week ; 

From  mine  I  can  exclude  but  one  day, 

My  door  is  quiet  on  a  Sunday. 

Nor  in  the  manner  of  attendance, 

Doth  your  great  bard  claim  less  ascendance. 

Familiar  you  to  admiration, 

May  be  approached  by  all  the  nation ; 

While  I,  like  the  Mogul  in  INDO, 

Am  never  seen  but  at  my  window. 

If  with  my  greatness  you're  offended, 

The  fault  is  easily  amended ; 

For  I'll  come  down,  with  wond'rous  ease, 

Into  whatever  PLACE  you  please. 

I'm  not  ambitious ;  little  matters 

Will  serve  us  great,  but  humble  creatures. 

Suppose  a  secretary  o'  this  Isle, 

Just  to  be  doing  with  a  while ; 

Admiral,  gen'ral,  judge  or  bishop  : 

Or  I  can  foreign  treaties  dish  up. 

If  the  good  genius  of  the  nation 

Should  call  me  to  negotiation, 

TUSCAN  and  FRENCH  are  in  my  head, 

LATIN  I  write,  and  GREEK — I  read. 

If  you  should  ask,  what  pleases  best  ? 

To  get  the  most,  and  do  the  least ; 

What  fittest  for? — You  know,  I'm  sure; 

I'm  fittest  for — a  sine-cure. 

In  1743  his  wife  died.  His  grief  at  her  loss  was  con- 
siderable, but  on  27th  November,  1747,  he  married  her 
waiting  maid,  "Mary  Daniel,"  at  St.  Benet's  Church, 
Paul's  Wharf.  She  made  him  a  good  wife  and  survived 
him. 
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In  1748  his  old  school-friend  Lyttleton  presented  him 
to  the  position  of  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex  and  West, 
minster.  This  carried  with  it  a  house  and  ^300  a  year. 

In  1749  Fielding  published  his  masterpiece  of  "Tom 
Jones,  a  Foundling."  This  was  followed  in  1751  by 
"  Amelia,"  which  gives  evidence  that  the  writer  was 
fatigued  by  his  course  of  living  and  his  strenuous  work 
as  Police  Magistrate.  He  retired  in  May,  1754,  to  Ford- 
hook  House,  Haling.  Whilst  there  his  health,  under- 
mined by  his  course  of  living,  entirely  gave  way,  and 
later  in  the  year,  he  was  advised  to  take  a  sea  voyage. 
He  sailed  in  the  "  Queen  of  Portugal  "  (Richard  Veal, 
master)  to  Lisbon,  and  his  journal  of  this  voyage  was  his 
latest  production.  (It  was  published  posthumously  in 
February,  1755).  He  landed  in  Lisbon  on  Wednesday, 
the  7th  August,  1754. 

On  arriving  at  Lisbon  his  health  got  gradually  worse, 
and  he  died  there  on  the  8th  October,  1754,  and  is  buried 
in  the  English  Protestant  Cemetery,  and  over  his  grave 
stands  a  handsome  monument.  His  estate  proved  just 
sufficient  to  clear  his  liabilities.  He  left  one  daughter 
by  his  first  marriage,  and  two  boys  and  a  girl  by  his 
second.  These  children  were  provided  for  by  his 
brother,  Sir  John  Fielding,  who  succeeded  him  as  Police 
Magistrate,  and  by  Ralph  Allen,  of  Priory  Park,  Bath, 
the  "Squire  Airworthy  "  of  his  "Tom  Jones." 

As  a  young  man,  Fielding  was  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  over  six  feet  in  height,  well  built  and 
strenuous.  His  mode  of  living  and  his  troubles  had 
such  an  effect  on  him  that  Bishop  Hurd  describes  how 
he  met  him  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Allen's,  and  found  him  "  A 
poor  emaciated  worn-out  rake,  whose  gout  and  infirmities 
had  got  the  better  of  his  buffoonery." 

Despite  this  record,  Fielding  has  left  behind  him  works 
which  prove  that,  if  Samuel  Richardson  was  the  "  Great 
Idealist  "  of  the  i8th  century,  Henry  Fielding  was 
without  doubt  the  "Greatest  Realist."  He  and  Tobias 
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Smollett  are  considered  the  "lineal  ancestors"  of 
Charles  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

In  dealing  with  Henry  Fielding  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  consider  him  in 
four  aspects.  First  as  a  dramatist,  second  as  a  novelist, 
third  as  a  police  magistrate,  and  fourth  as  a  minor  poet. 

As  before  mentioned,  his  earliest  drama  was  "  Don 
Quixote  in  England."  This  was  dedicated  to  Philip, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  was  performed  at  the  Haymarket 
in  1733  :  its  most  notable  characters  are  Don  Quixote, 
Sancho  Panza,  Sir  Thomas  Loveland,  Squire  Badger, 
Dr.  Drench  and  Dorothea. 

It  was  a  wild  extravaganza,  a  bold  attempt  to  introduce 
the  immortal  knight  of  La  Mancha  on  the  English  stage, 
under  new  scenes  and  circumstances.  The  idea  was 
rather  a  boyish  and  impracticable  one ;  and  when 
Fielding  began  to  have  a  little  experience  in  theatrical 
affairs,  and  had  taken  counsel  with  older  heads  than  his 
own,  he  laid  the  play  on  the  shelf,  and  thought  no  more 
of  it  for  some  years.  Its  existence,  however,  was  known 
to  most  of  his  theatrical  friends,  and  in  the  distressed 
state  of  Drury  Lane  (as  he  could  not  perhaps  be  prevailed 
on  to  write  a  new  play),  he  was  solicited  to  produce  these 
first  fruits  of  his  dramatic  frenzy.  To  these  solicitations 
he  yielded,  and  probably  not  without  secret  satisfaction. 
The  first  and  favourite  idea  of  an  author,  like  the  first 
love  of  man  or  woman,  has  always  an  enduring  influence 
on  the  mind.  It  is  in  many  cases  a  passion  which  more 
or  less  colours  the  after-life,  and  gives  a  direction  to  the 
genius.  It  was  undoubtedly  thus  with  Fielding.  To 
represent  Don  Quixote  mistaking  roadside  public-houses 
for  castles,  in  England  instead  of  Spain,  an  English 
country  squire  with  his  dogs  for  a  giant  at  the  head  of 
his  armies,  and  a  pert  rural  Abigail  for  a  distressed 
princess,  perhaps  exceeded  the  bounds  of  extravagance 
permitted  even  to  burlesque;  whilst  the  humour  was  of 
too  subtle  and  grave  a  character  to  be  popular  with 
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ordinary  theatrical  audiences.  But  however  wild  and 
incongruous  the  notion,  it  was  identified  with  Fielding's 
earliest  intellectual  aspirations.  He  had  fastened  from 
his  boyhood  with  eager  delight  on  the  immortal  creations 
of  Cervantes.  They  were  the  loadstars  of  his  fancy ;  the 
fairy  forms  which  had  led  captive  his  youthful  imagina- 
tion- It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rude 
comedy  written  at  Leyden,  in  the  first  transport  of  youth- 
ful ardour,  was  a  favourite  with  its  author,  for  the  idea 
had  taken  deep  root  in  his  mind.  When  called  upon  to 
produce  a  play,  without  much,  if  any,  expectation  of 
profit,  he  set  to  work  to  revise  it  "con  amore  "  ;  and  he 
added  some  new  scenes,  in  which  the  Don  is  represented 
as  a  candidate  at  an  English  election. 

Fielding's  Don  Quixote  is  the  identical  Don  Quixote 
of  the  romance ;  the  very  soul  of  honour ;  a  monomaniac, 
it  is  true,  but  a  man  of  rare  wit  and  wisdom.  Even  the 
greedy  Sancho  would  consent  to  fast  in  order  to  listen  to 
his  discourses.  Whilst  his  acts  are  those  of  a  madman, 
his  language  is  that  of  a  philosopher.  He  mistakes  a 
flock  of  sheep  for  an  army,  but  he  denounces  in  no 
measured  terms  the  social  anomalies  and  vices  which 
must  revolt  a  chivalrous  nature.  He  wages  war,  in  a 
spirit  of  true  knight-errantry,  not  only  against  giants  and 
monsters,  but  against  hypocrisy,  servility,  cunning,  and 
corruption.  In  fact,  a  happy  mixture  of  sense  and 
extravagance  distinguishes  the  hero  of  the  comedy  as 
well  as  of  the  romance. 

His  second  drama,  "Love  in  Several  Masques," 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  1727,  and  was  dedicated  to 
his  second  cousin,  the  distinguished  authoress,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague.  Its  leading  characters  are  : 
Wisemore,  Merital,  Lord  Formal,  Rattle,  Sir  Positive 
Trap,  and  Lady  Matchless,  which  was  played  by  the 
eminent  actress,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  made  the  success  of 
the  piece. 

In  style  and  sentiment  the  comedy  of  "  Love  in  Several 
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Masques"  was  obviously  modelled  on  the  productions  of 
Congreve.  But  Fielding  lacked  the  judgment  and 
brilliancy  of  that  distinguished  wit ;  whilst  he  possessed 
little  skill  in  the  construction  and  development  of  his 
fable,  to  compensate  for  any  defects  in  the  dialogue.  His 
"dramatis  personae  "  were  for  the  most  part  without 
individuality,  and  his  scenes  thrown  off  without  art, 
order,  or  method.  Still,  with  all  its  defects,  this  work 
of  Henry  Fielding  is  not  without  characteristic  excel- 
lences. 

His  next  piece,  "  The  Temple  Beau,"  was  produced  at 
Goodman's  Fields  in  1729. 

This  play  had  but  a  short  run ;  for  the  theatre  in  which 
it  was  acted  soon  closed.  In  point  of  wit  and  cleverness 
it  is  by  no  means  a  contemptible  production ;  but  its 
scenes  furnish  evidence  of  that  fatal  facility  which  is 
generally  so  ruinous  to  the  young  author.  "  With  a 
careless  and  hasty  pencil  "  (to  use  the  expression  of  one 
of  his  critics,  "  Fielding  satisfied  himself  with  sketching 
the  bold  outline  of  a  plot  or  character,  neglecting  alto- 
gether the  minuter  touches  and  polished  graces  which 
contribute  to  form  the  perfect  work  of  art." 

In  the  same  year  another  of  his  plays,  "The  Author's 
Farce,"  with  a  puppet  show  called  "The  Pleasures  of 
the  Town,"  was  produced  at  the  Hay  market. 

"  The  Author's  Farce  "  was  aimed  at  a  numerous 
and  formidable  host  of  fashionable  follies — at  "  Henley's 
gilt  tub,"  immortalised  in  the  "  Dunciad " — at  the 
vulgar  rage  for  foreign  opera,  tumbling,  and  puppet 
shows,  and  the  disgraceful  popularity  of  nonsensical 
dramas,  "  full  of  sound  and  fury — signifying  nothing." 
All  these  abominations  are  thus  denounced  by  Witmore, 
the  philosopher  of  the  farce  : 

S 'death !     In  an  age  of  learning  and  true  politeness,  where 

a  man  might  succeed  by  his  merit,  there  would  be  some 

encouragement.    But  now,  when  party  and  prejudice  carry  all 

before  them;  when  learning  is  decried,  wit  not  understood; 

when    the   theatres    are  puppet-shows,    and    the    comedians 
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ballad-singers ;  when  fools  lead  the  town,  would  a  man  think 
to  thrive  by  his  wit  ?  If  you  must  write,  write  nonsense, 
write  "  Hurlothrumboes,"  set  up  an  "  oratory,"  and  preach 
nonsense,  and  you  may  meet  with  encouragement  enough.  Be 
profane,  be  scurrilous,  be  immodest;  if  you  would  receive 
applause,  deserve  to  receive  sentence  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and 
if  you  would  ride  in  a  coach,  deserve  to  ride  in  a  cart. 

In  1730  he  wrote  "The  Coffee  House  Politician,"  or 
"The  Justice  Caught  in  his  own  Trap,"  which  was 
played  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  In  this  piece  he  first 
exhibited  in  very  marked  degree  his  skill  in  character- 
painting.  None  of  his  previous  plays  contain  any 
strongly  individualised  portraits;  but  "  The  Coffee  House 
Politician  "  may  be  described  as  one  of  those  lucky 
sketches  which  a  master's  hand  alone  could  have  pro- 
duced. The  idea  of  a  political  enthusiast,  who  is  so 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  foreign  states  as  to  lose  sight 
altogether  of  his  own  domestic  interests,  is  an  extremely 
happy  one,  and  well  adapted  for  stage  purposes.  But 
besides  the  politician,  this  comedy  contains  a  capital  por- 
trait of  a  London  justice  of  the  peace  (Mr.  Justice 
Squeezum)  —  one  of  those  strange  compounds  of 
ignorance  and  knavery  by  whom  the  laws  were  adminis- 
tered at  metropolitan  justice-rooms  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 8th  century.  In  this  coarse  but  amusing  caricature  are 
embodied  all  the  peculiarities  which  popular  rumour 
ascribed  to  this  happily  extinct  variety  of  judicial 
character — unbounded  rapacity,  despicable  meanness, 
and  the  grossest  incapacity.  As  Fielding  himself 
became  a  justice  of  the  peace,  an  opportunity  will  here- 
after arrive  for  discussing  the  duties  and  social  position 
of  these  functionaries ;  at  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  this  instance  his  satire  was  not  ill-directed.  When 
magistrates  were  paid  by  fees,  and  trafficked  in  com- 
mittals and  convictions,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
worst  of  them  adopted  something  like  the  sentiments 
avowed  by  Squeezum  in  this  comedy  : 

Come,  come,  child,  you  had  better  take  the  oath,  though 
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you  are  not  altogether  so  sure.  Justice  should  be  rigorous. 
It  is  better  for  the  public  that  ten  innocent  people  should 
suffer  than  one  guilty  should  escape,  and  it  becomes  every 
good  person  to  sacrifice  their  conscience  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

Nor  was  it  so  uncommon  a  thing  for  such  justices  to  act 
according  to  the  principle  openly  enunciated  by  his 
worship  : 

Well,  sir,  if  you  cannot  pay  for  your  transgressions  like  the 
rich  you  must  suffer  for  them  like  the  poor. 

Justice  Squeezum  was  most  efficiently  represented  by  a 
comedian  who  had  long  acquired  celebrity  in  such 
characters — Hyppesly,  the  original  Peachum  in  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera."  In  the  delineation  of  amorous 
dotage,  covetousness,  and  cunning,  this  actor  is  said  to 
have  been  unrivalled ;  the  part  of  the  knavish  justice  was 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  powers;  and  if  any- 
thing could  have  insured  the  success  of  a  comedy  it 
would  have  been  such  an  actor  in  such  a  part. 

In  the  same  year  (1730)  appeared  one  of  his  plays, 
which  is  still  occasionally  performed,  known  as  "  The 
Tragedy  of  Tragedies,"  or  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Tom 
Thumb  the  Great."  This  was  first  acted  at  the  Hay- 
market,  and  professed  to  be  written  by  H.  Scriblerus 
Secundus,  now  known  to  be  the  pen-name  of  Fielding. 

Four  of  his  remaining  plays  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
which  have  appeared  from  his  pen.    They  are  :— 
(A).  "The  Mock  Doctor." 

The  genial  hearty  humour  of  this  piece  comes  upon  us 
quite  as  a  relief  after  the  vapid  and  indecent  trash  which 
the  thoughtless  dramatist  had,  during  the  previous 
twelve-month  inflicted  on  the  town.  Large  audiences 
were  charmed  with  and  applauded  it ;  and  its  merits  were 
rewarded  by  a  more  permanent  popularity  than  was  con- 
ceded to  most  of  Fielding's  dramatic  efforts. 
(B).  "  The  Miser." 

Upon  this  piece  (which  was  an  adaptation  of  Moliere's 
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"  L'avare,"  and  was  first  acted  on  the  I7th  February, 
1733)  mainly  rests  his  permanent  fame  as  a  dramatist. 
Its  literary  merits  are  great,  and  some  writers,  with  an 
extravagance  of  eulogy,  have  not  hesitated  to  prefer  it  to 
the  original.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  length  of  the 
dialogue,  and  the  absence  of  all  indelicate  allusions  (then 
unhappily  considered  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of 
a  comedy),  it  was  received  with  marked  approbation,  and 
has  always  since  retained  a  place  among  the  stock-pieces 
of  the  theatre.  Perhaps  a  portion  of  this  enduring  popu- 
larity may  be  ascribed  to  the  scope  which  it  affords  for 
the  display  of  the  powers  of  a  finished  actor.  Lovegold 
the  miser  has  always  been  considered  what  is  termed  in 
the  language  of  the  stage  a  first-rate  "  character  part." 
In  the  1 8th  century  Shuter  and  Macklin  were  its  most 
famous  representatives ;  and  even  so  late  as  1854  it  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
dramatic  artists,  Mr.  Phelps.  Whatver  its  attractions 
on  the  stage,  the  reader,  however,  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  genuine  humour  and  nervous  dialogue  of  this  famous 
version  of  Moliere's  famous  comedy.  It  affords  an 
emphatic  proof  of  Fielding's  good  taste  and  just  sense 
of  propriety,  when  his  better  genius  had  fair  play. 

"The  Miser"  was  selected  by  the  famous  "Kitty 
Clive  "  for  her  benefit,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1733.  The 
afterpiece  on  this  occasion  was  a  farce  called  "  Deborah," 
or  "  A  Wife  for  you  All,"  which  the  playbills  announced 
to  be  written  by  the  author  of  "The  Miser."  This 
piece,  hurriedly  thrown  off  by  Fielding  for  a  particular 
purpose,  and  designed  to  display  the  special  talent  of  the 
actress — was  performed  but  once,  and  was  never  printed. 
Among  the  characters  were  Justice  Mittimus  (probably 
only  a  reproduction  of  Justice  Squeezum),  Lawyer 
Trouble,  and  Deborah,  the  heroine,  personated  by  Mrs. 
Clive. 
(C).  "Pasquin." 

This  play,  a  dramatic  satire  on  the  times,  being  a  re- 
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hearsal  of  two  plays,  viz.,  a  comedy  called  "  The  Elec- 
tion," and  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Common  Sense."  A  wide  scope  was  here  afforded  for 
satirical  allusions,  and  the  scheme  was  at  first  successful 
beyond  the  author's  most  sanguine  expectations. 
"Pasquin  "  had  a  run  of  more  than  fifty  nights,  and 
proved  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as  fame.  This  success 
was  not  ill-deserved,  although  the  piece  itself  has  been 
freely  abused.  It  has  been  called  "a  bold  and  un- 
warrantable satire."  Bold  it  was;  but  as  for  its  being 
unwarrantable,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  its  satire  was 
principally  directed  at  the  electoral  corruption  of  the  age, 
and  at  the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions. Surely  it  is  no  crime  to  hold  up  to  public 
derision  and  contempt  the  placemen  and  corruptionists 
who  derided  the  idea  of  public  virtue,  and  denied  the 
existence  of  political  honesty. 
(D).  "  Historical  Register  for  the  Year  1746." 

This  proved  a  much  bolder,  and  to  the  then  ruling 
powers  of  the  State,  a  more  objectionable  performance 
even  than  "Pasquin,"  and  its  representation  led  to 
important  consequences,  as  regarded  the  interests  and 
independence  of  the  State.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  himself 
was  introduced  in  the  piece  under  the  name  of  Quidam ; 
silencing  some  noisy  patriots  with  a  bribe,  and  then 
dancing  off  with  them — a  proceeding  thus  explained  by 
Medley  (the  author)  : 

Sir,  every  one  of  these  patriots  has  a  hole  in  his  pocket,  as 
Mr.  Quidam,  the  fiddler,  knows ;  so  that  he  intends  to  make 
them  dance  till  all  the  money  is  fallen  through,  which  he  will 
pick  up  again,  and  so  not  lose  one  halfpenny  by  his 
generosity. 

The  most  famous  scene  of  the  play,  however,  is  that 
laid  in  the  auction  room  of  Mr. Cock,  the  great  auctioneer 
of  that  day.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  scene  con- 
tained an  unprecedented  amount  of  personal  and  political 
satire  ;  and  satire  well  calculated  both  to  offend  and  alarm 
a  wary  minister  of  the  State. 
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We  must  now  pass  to  his  novels. 

The  first  of  these  already  mentioned  is  "  The  History 
of  Jonathan  Wild,"  which  appeared  in  his  "Miscel- 
lanies." Despite  Sir  Walter  Scott's  praise,  this  is  the 
least  agreeable  of  his  fictions.  None  of  his  works,  how- 
ever, display  greater  shrewdness  of  observation,  and  in 
none  do  we  meet  with  sounder  philosophical  reflections. 
In  the  delineation  of  Wild's  character  and  motives  there 
is  throughout  a  vein  of  fine  general  satire  and  the  very 
perfection  of  irony.  Fielding  says  of  Wild  : 

He  carried  good  nature  to  that  wonderful  and  uncommon 

height  that  he  never  did  a  single  injury  to  man  or  woman  by 

which  he  himself  did  not  expect  to  reap  some  advantage. 

Wild  always  kept  to  as  much  truth  as  possible  in  everything, 

and  this,  he  said,  was  turning  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  upon 

themselves. 

The  second  novel,  "Joseph  Andrews,"  is,  by  some, 
considered  his  best  work,  and  Dr.  Warton  says  "  That 
he  himself  so  considered  it."  It  contained  several 
characters  which  have  passed  into  the  English 
language: — Joseph  Andrews  himself;  Parson  Adams; 
Mrs.  Slipslop ;  Mrs.  Tow'wouse ;  Peter  Pounce ;  Lady 
Booby ;  and  Fanny,  are  known  world  wide,  but  perhaps 
there  is  no  better  known  character  in  English  literature 
than  his  Parson  Trullber,  taken  from  his  old  tutor.  This 
character,  though  it  only  appears  in  one  chapter  of  the 
novel,  has  acquired  a  reputation  which  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  literature  of  the  period. 

"Joseph  Andrews"  proves  that  Fielding  was  neither 
a  child  nor  a  sentimentalist,  but  that  he  had  learnt  to  face 
facts  as  they  are,  and  set  a  true  value  on  the  best  elements 
of  human  life.  In  the  midst  of  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  he  could  find  some  comfort  in  pure  and  strong 
domestic  affection.  He  can  indulge  his  feelings  without 
introducing  the  false  note  of  sentimentalism. 

His  "  Parson  Adams"  is  an  unforgettable  character. 
The  original  of  this  character  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Rev.  William  Young,  Curate  of  East  Stour.  Mr.  De 
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Castro  has  an  article  on  him  in  '  Notes  and  Queries  "  of 
1 8th  March,  1916. 

His  learning,  his  simplicity,  his  evangelical  purity  of 
mind,  and  benevolence  of  disposition,  are  so  admirably 
mingled  with  pedantry,  absence  of  mind,  and  with  the 
habit  of  athletic  and  gymnastic  exercise,  then  acquired  at 
the  universities  by  students  of  all  descriptions,  that  he 
may  be  safely  termed  one  of  the  richest  productions  of 
the  Muse  of  fiction. 

The  defect  in  "  Joseph  Andrews,"  if  one  exists,  is  the 
interpolation  of  the  study  of  "  Leonora,"  which  has  no 
connection  with  the  general  tale,  and  weakens  its 
position,  as  does  that  of  the  "  Man  of  the  Hill  "  in  its 
successor  "  Tom  Jones."  Robert  Buchanan  dramatised 
"Joseph  Andrews"  in  his  "Joseph's  Sweetheart." 

It  is  time  we  passed  now  to  what  is  considered  his 
greatest  novel.  Gibbon,  the  historian,  said  of  "Tom 
Jones,"  "  That  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners  will 
outlive  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Imperial  Eagle 
of  Austria." 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  says  : 

What  a  master  of  composition  Fielding  was.  "  CEdipus 
Tyrannus,"  "The  Alchemist"  and  "Tom  Jones"  are  the 
three  most  perfect  plots  ever  planned.  How  charming,  how 
wholesome,  Fielding  always  is.  To  take  him  tip  after 
Richardson  is  like  emerging  from  a  sick  room  heated  by 
stoves  into  an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy  day  in  May. 

This  novel  probably  contains  more  characters  which 
have  passed  into  English  literature  than  any  other  of  the 
period.  These  characters  are  : — Squire  Alworthy  ;  Mr. 
Blifil ;  Squire  Western ;  Sophia  Partridge ;  Parson 
Thwackum  ;  Mr.  Square  ;  Black  George ;  Molly  Seagrim  ; 
Mrs.  Honour;  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick;  Mrs.  Miller,  and  Lady 
Bellaston. 

He  tells  us  in  "Tom  Jones  "  that  he  has  painted  no 
perfect  character,  because  he  never  happened  to  meet  one. 
His  stories,  like  "  Vanity  Fair,"  may  be  described  as 
novels  without  a  hero.  It  is  not  merely  that  his 
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characters  are  imperfect,  but  that  they  are  deficient  in 
the  finer  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  the  nearest 
approximations  of  our  imperfect  natures  to  heroism. 
Colonel  Newcome  was  not  perhaps  so  good  a  man  as 
Parson  Adams,  but  he  had  a  certain  delicacy  of  sentiment 
which  led  him,  as  we  may  remember,  to  be  rather  hard 
upon  "Tom  Jones,"  and  which  Fielding  (as  may  be 
gathered  from  Bath  in  "Amelia")  would  have  been 
inclined  to  ridicule. 

Dr.  Johnson  read  this  book  without  stopping,  and, 
though  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Richardson,  and 
was  therefore  bitter  against  Fielding  to  some  extent,  his 
biographer  Boswell  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Boswell 
wrote,  speaking  of  Johnson  : 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  lie  estimated  the  composi- 
tions of  Richardson  too  highly,  and  that  he  had  an  unreason- 
able prejudice  against  Fielding. 

In  comparing  these  two  writers  he  used  the  expression 

That  there  was  as  great  a  difference  as  between  a  man 
who  knew  how  a  watch  was  made  and  a  man  who  could 
tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  the  dial  plate. 

This  was  a  short  and  figurative  statement  of  his  distinguish- 
ing between  true  characters  of  nature  and  characters  only  of 
manners  but  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  the  neat 
watches  of  Fielding  are  as  well  constructed  as  the  large  clocks 
of  Richardson,  and  that  his  dial  plates  are  brighter. 

Fielding's  characters,  though  they  do  not  expend  themselves 
so  widely  in  dissertion,  are  as  just  pictures  of  human  nature, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  have  more  striking  features  and 
nicer  touches  of  the  pencil. 

I  will  venture  to  add  that  the  moral  tendency  of  Fielding's- 
writing,  though  it  does  not  encourage  a  strong  and  rarely 
possible  virtue,  is  ever  favourable  to  honour  and  honesty,  and 
cherishes  the  benevolent  and  generous  affections.  He  who  is 
as  good  as  Fielding  would  make  him  as  an  amiable  member 
of  society,  and  may  be  led  on  by  more  regular  instructors 
to  a  higher  state  of  ethical  perfection. 

'  Tom  Jones"  was  translated  into  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Russian  and  Swedish. 
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Robert  Buchanan  has  dramatised  this  book  in  his 
"  Sophia." 

As  a  picture  of  manners,  the  novel  of  "Tom  Jones  " 
is  indeed  exquisite  :  as  a  work  of  construction,  quite  a 
wonder;  the  by-play  of  wisdom;  the  power  of  observa- 
tion; the  multiplied  felicitous  turns  and  thoughts;  the 
varied  character  of  the  great  Comic  Epic,  keep  the  reader 
in  a  perpetual  admiration  and  curiosity. 

Coleridge  writes  : — 

Manners  change  from  generation  to  generation,  and  with 
manners  morals  appear  to  change — actually  change — with 
some,  but  appear  to  change  with  all  but  the  abandoned.  A 
young  man  of  the  present  day  who  should  act  as  Tom  Jones 
is  supposed  to  act  at  Upton,  with  Lady  Bellaston,  would  not 
be  a  Tom  Jones ;  and  a  Tom  Jones  of  the  present  day,  without 
perhaps  being  in  the  ground  a  better  man,  would  have 
perished  rather  than  submit  to  be  kept  by  a  harridan  of 
fortune.  Therefore,  this  novel  is,  and  indeed  pretends  to  be, 
no  example  of  conduct.  One  loathes  the  cant  which  can 
recommend  "  Pamela  "  and  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  as  strictly 
moral,  although  they  poison  the  imagination  of  the  young 
with  continued  doses  of  subtle  poison,  while  "  Tom  Jones  " 
is  prohibited  as  loose.  I  do  not  speak  of  young  women ;  but 
a  young  man  whose  heart  or  feelings  can  be  injured ;  or  even 
his  passions  excited  by  this  novel  is  already  thoroughly 
corrupt.  There  is  a  cheerful,  sunshiny,  breezy  spirit  that 
prevails  everywhere,  which  is  only  contrasted  with  the  close, 
hot  day  dreamy  continuity  of  Richardson. 

"The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling,"  was 
published  by  Andrew  Millar  on  the  28th  February,  1749, 
and  its  appearance  in  six  volumes,  I2mo.,  was  announced 
in  the  "  General  Advertiser  "  of  that  day's  date.  There 
had  been  no  author's  name  on  the  title  page  of  "  Joseph 
Andrews";  but  "Tom  Jones"  was  duly  described  as 
"by  Henry  Fielding,  Esquire,"  and  bore  the  motto  of 
Horace,  seldom  so  justly  applied,  of  "  Mores  hominum 
multorum  vidit."  "He  sees  the  manners  of  many 
men.'-  The  advertisement  also  ingenuously  stated  that 
as  it  was  "  impossible  to  get  Sets  bound  fast  enough  to 
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answer  the  demand  for  them,  such  Gentlemen  and  Ladies 
as  pleased  might  have  them  sewed  in  Blue  Paper  and 
Boards  at  the  Price  of  i6s.  a  set."  The  date  of  issue 
sufficiently  disposes  of  the  statement  of  Cunningham  and 
others,  that  the  book  was  written  at  Bow  Street.  Little 
more  than  the  dedication,  which  is  preface  as  well,  can 
have  been  produced  by  Fielding  in  his  new  home. 
Making  usual  allowance  for  the  usual  tardy  progress  of 
a  book  through  the  press,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  author  was  actively  occupied  with  his  yet 
unfamiliar  magisterial  duties,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
last  chapter  of  "  Tom  Jones  "  had  been  penned  before 
the  end  of  1748,  and  that  after  that  time  it  had  been  at 
the  printers.  For  the  exact  price  paid  to  the  author  by 
the  publisher  on  this  occasion  we  are  indebted  to  Horace 
Walpole,  who  writing  to  George  Montagu  in  May,  1749, 
says  :  "  Miller  the  bookseller  has  done  very  generously 
by  Fielding  :  rinding  "  Tom  Jones,"  for  which  he  had 
given  him  £600,  sell  so  greatly,  he  has  since  given  him 
another  ^"100." 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  from  these  particulars  to 
the  book  itself.  In  "Joseph  Andrews"  Fielding's 
work  had  been  mainly  experimental.  He  had  set  out 
with  an  intention  which  had  unexpectedly  developed  into 
something  else.  That  something  else,  he  had  explained, 
was  the  comic  epic  in  prose.  He  had  discovered  its 
scope  and  possibilities  only  when  it  was  too  late  to  recast 
his  original  design  ;  and  though  "  Joseph  Andrews  "  has 
all  the  freshness  and  energy  of  a  first  attempt  in  a  new 
direction,  it  has  also  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  a 
mixed  conception  and  an  uncertain  plan.  No  one  had 
perceived  these  defects  more  plainly  than  the  author ;  and 
in  "  Tom  Jones  "  he  set  himself  diligently  to  perfect  his 
new  found  methods.  He  believed  that  he  foresaw  a 
"  new  Province  of  Writing,"  of  which  he  regarded  him- 
self with  justice  as  the  founder  and  law-giver;  and  in 
the  "  prolegomenous,  or  introductory  chapters"  to  each 
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book — those  delightful  resting  places  where,  as  George 
Eliot  says,  "  He  seems  to  bring  his  arm  chair  to  the 
proscenium  and  chat  with  us  in  all  the  lusty  ease  of  his 
fine  English"— he  takes  us,  as  it  were,  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  discourses  frankly  of  his  aims  and  his  way  of 
work.  He  looked  upon  these  little  '  initial  essays ' 
indeed,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  his  scheme.  They 
have  given  him,  says  he  more  than  once,  '  the  greatest 
pains  in  composing  '  of  any  part  of  his  book,  and  he 
hopes  that,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin  mottoes  in  the 
Spectator,  they  may  serve  to  secure  him  against 
imitation  by  inferior  authors.  Naturally,  a  great  deal 
they  contain  is  by  this  time  commonplace,  although  it 
was  unhackneyed  enough  when  Fielding  wrote.  The 
absolute  necessity  in  work  of  this  kind  for  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  constant  obligation 
to  preserve  character  and  probability — to  regard  variety 
and  the  law  of  contrast — these  are  things  with  which  the 
modern  tiro  (however  much  he  may  fail  to  possess  or 
observe  them)  is  now  supposed  to  be  at  least  theoretically 
acquainted.  But  there  are  other  chapters  in  which 
Fielding  may  also  be  said  to  reveal  his  personal  point  of 
view,  and  these  can  scarcely  be  disregarded.  His 
"  Fare,"  he  says,  following  the  language  of  the  table,  is 
"  HUMAN  NATURE,"  which  he  shall  first  present  "  in  that 
more  plain  and  simple  manner  in  which  it  is  found  in 
the  country,'  and  afterwards  '  hash  and  ragoo  it  with 
all  the  high  '  French  and  Italian  '  seasoning  of  affection 
and  vice  which  courts  and  cities  afford."  His  inclina- 
tion, he  admits,  is  rather  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
than  to  the  "  highest  life,"  which  he  considers  to  present 
"  very  little  humour  or  entertainment."  His  characters 
(as  before)  are  based  upon  actual  experience ;  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  "  conversation."  He  does  not  propose  to 
present  his  reader  with  "models  of  perfection  " ;  he  has 
never  happened  to  meet  with  "  those  faultless  monsters." 
He  holds  that  mankind  is  constitutionally  defective,  and 
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that  a  single  bad  act  does  not,  of  necessity,  imply  a  bad 
nature.  He  has  also  observed,  without  surprise,  that 
virtue  in  this  world  is  not  always  "  the  certain  road  to 
happiness,"  nor  "vice  to  misery."  In  short,  having 
been  admitted  "  behind  the  scenes  of  this  great  theatre 
of  nature,"  he  paints  humanity  as  he  found  it, 
extenuating  nothing,  nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice, 
but  reserving  the  full  force  of  his  satire  and  irony  for 
affectation  and  hypocrisy.  His  sincere  endeavour,  he 
says,  moreover,  in  his  dedication  to  Lyttleton,  was  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  And  he  has 
all  the  consciousness  that  what  he  is  engaged  upon  is  no 
ordinary  enterprise. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Fielding's  last  novel  "  Amelia." 
This  is  distinctly  weaker  than  its  two  predecessors. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  it  contains  in  the  name  of  its 
heroine,  a  beautiful  word  picture  of  his  wife,  and  in 
Captain  Booth  a  striking  reproduction  of  the  character  of 
Fielding  himself,  it  has  not  much  to  recommend  it,  par- 
ticularly taking  into  consideration  its  length. 

Now  we  pass  to  the  third  division  of  our  subject  to  con- 
sider the  work  of  Fielding  as  a  police  magistrate,  and 
the  part  he  took  in  the  formation  of  the  criminal  law  and 
practice,  and  the  improvement  of  the  poor  law  of  our 
country. 

In  1749  he  delivered  his  famous  "  Charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Middlesex."  The  times  are  strangely  altered 
since  Henry  Fielding  presided  in  the  Justice  Room  at 
Bow  Street  committing  rogues  and  vagabonds  to  Bride- 
well and  highwaymen  to  Newgate.  Every  facility  was 
then  offered  to  the  proceedings  of  the  lawless  depredator 
and  bold-faced  villain.  The  streets  of  the  metropolis 
were  dangerous  after  nightfall.  When  a  peaceful  trades- 
man had  to  take  a  journey  of  50  or  60  miles  he  made  his 
will  before  he  took  his  place  in  the  mail.  The  nocturnal 
guardians  of  the  ill-lighted  narrow  streets  of  London 
were  infirm  old  men  who  would  have  been  chargeable  to 
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a  parish  and  shut  up  in  a  workhouse  if  they  had  not  been 
employed  in  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  Fielding  thus  describes 
the  London  watchman  of  his  time  : 

The  watchmen  in  our  Metropolis  who  are  to  guard  our 
streets  by  night  from  thieves  and  robbers  are  chosen  out  of 
those  poor,  decrepit  people  who  are,  from  their  want  of  bodily 
strength,  rendered  incapable  of  getting  a  livelihood  by  work. 
These  men,  armed  only  with  a  pole,  which  some  of  them  are 
scarce  able  to  lift,  are  to  secure  the  persons  and  houses  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  attacks  of  gangs  of  yching, 
bold,  desperate  and  well-armed  villains. 

In  1751  appeared  Fielding's  "Enquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  late  increase  in  robberies."  It  was  dedicated  to 
the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Philip  Yorke,  Lord  Hardwick, 
by  whom  as  by  more  recent  legal  authorities  it  was 
highly  appreciated.  It  is  a  grave  argumentative  docu- 
ment dealing  seriously  with  luxury,  drunkenness,  gaming 
and  other  prevalent  vices,  and  shews  the  versatility  of  the 
man  who  wrote  "  Tom  Jones."  One  result  of  his  efforts 
was  the  Bill  for  restricting  the  sale  of  Spirituous  Liquors. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years 
of  the  Reign  of  George  II,"  pays  a  high  tribute  to  his 
political  foe  for  the  service  he  rendered  in  improving 
criminal  law. 

In  1752  Fielding  published  "Examples  of  the  Inter- 
position of  Providence  in  the  Detection  and  Punishment 
of  Murder." 

In  1753  appeared  his  "  Proposal  for  Effectual  Provision 
for  the  Poor."  The  amount  of  pauperism  in  the 
metropolis,  and  the  increasing  number  of  sturdy  beggars 
had  been  continually  brought  before  Fielding's  notice  in 
his  judicial  duties. 

He  suggested  a  reconstruction  of  the  Poor  Laws.  He 
proceeded  under  59  heads  to  provide  for  the  erection  and 
regulation  of  a  county  workhouse,  with  a  house  of 
correction  incorporated  with  it.  He  provided  for  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  inmates  as  well  as 
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their  proper  employment,  and  paved  the  way  for  our 
present  poor  law  administration.  Miss  Godden  deals 
fully  with  his  lasting  improvements  of  the  criminal  and 
poor  law  procedure  in  her  excellent  book. 

Two  of  Fielding's  pamphlets  are  perhaps  the  earliest 
examples  in  our  literature  of  what  is  now  called  the 
science  of  criminology. 

In  1749  he  wrote  his  work  on  Bosavern  Penlez.  This 
young  Jew  was  convicted  with  others  of  a  riotous  attack 
in  a  disorderly  house  in  the  Strand  where  some  sailors 
had  been  robbed.  Through  Fielding's  representations 
all  the  prisoners  except  Penlez  were  reprieved,  but  the 
latter  (upon  whom  were  found  some  clothes  taken  from 
the  house  attacked)  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  to  the  horror  and  indignation  of  hundreds  who  had 
participated  in  the  offence.  His  consideration  of  the 
Riot  Act  in  this  pamphlet  was  clever  and  masterly. 

In  1753  his  "  Case  of  Elizabeth  Canning  "  appeared. 
On  2gth  January,  1753,  this  girl,  a  domestic  servant  of  18, 
who  had  hitherto  borne  an  exemplary  character,  returned 
to  her  mother,  having  been  missing  from  the  house  of 
her  master,  a  carpenter,  in  Aldermanbury,  since  ist 
January.  She  was  half  starved  and  half  clad,  and  alleged 
that  she  had  been  abducted  and  confined  during  her 
absence  in  a  house  on  the  Hertford  Road,  from  which 
she  had  just  escaped.  This  house  she  afterwards 
identified  as  that  of  one  Mother  Wells,  a  bad  character. 
An  old  gipsy  named  Mary  Squires  was  declared  by 
Canning  to  be  the  cause  of  her  detention.  Squires 
claimed  she  was  120  miles  away  at  the  time,  but  Canning 
adhered  to  her  tale.  She  came  before  Fielding,  who  was 
impressed  with  her  story.  In  February  Wells  and 
Squires  were  tried.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  inter- 
fered and  secured  the  pardon  of  Squires.  The  world  of 
London  was  bitterly  divided  on  the  case. 

In  April,  1754,  Canning  was  tried  for  perjury — 38 
witnesses  swore  Squires  was  in  Dorset — 27  that  she  was 
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in  London  on  the  material  date.  Canning  was  found 
guilty,  and  transported  for  seven  years,  and  died  in  1773 
in  Connecticut.  Where  she  was  between  the  dates 
named  is  one  of  the  mysteries  to  this  day  of  our  criminal 
calendar. 

Just  a  few  words  on  Fielding's  minor  poetry. 
Two  of  his  songs  have  passed  into  regular  collections. 
One  is  the  "  Hunting  Song,"  of  which  the  opening  verse 
is — 

The  dusky  night  rides  down  the  sky 

And  ushers  in  the  morn ; 
The  hounds  all  join  in  glorious  cry, 

The  huntsman  sounds  his  horn, 
And  a  hunting  we  will  go. 

The  other  is  even  better  known. 
When  mighty  roast  beef  was  the  Englishman's  food 
It  ennobled  our  hearts  and  enriched  our  blood ; 
Our  soldiers  were  brave  and  our  courtiers  were  good. 
Oh,  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England ! 

One  portrait  of  Fielding  is  well  known.  It  was  by 
Hogarth,  and  engraved  by  Basire.  It  depicts  him  with 
a  hooked  nose  and  a  flowing  wig.  A  representation  of 
him  in  a  print  called  "The  Conjurors"  (1753)  is  repro- 
duced in  Miss  Godden's  book.  Mr.  de  Castro's  book, 
when  it  is  issued,  will  contain  several  unpublished 
portraits. 

Two  anecdotes  of  Fielding  are  worth  recording. 
Some  parochial  taxes  had  long  been  demanded  by  the 
collector.  At  last  Fielding  obtained  the  needful  sum 
from  his  publisher.  He  was  returning  with  it  when  he 
met  an  old  college  chum,  and  asked  him  to  dinner,  and 
learning  he  was  in  difficulties,  emptied  his  own  pockets 
and  relieved  his  friend. 

On  returning  home  he  was  told  the  collector  had  twice 
called  for  his  money.  "  Friendship  has  called  for  the 
money  and  had  it,"  said  Fielding,  "let  the  collector  call 
again." 

He  was  once  talking  to  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
and  the  Earl  asked  him  why  he  spelt  his  name  Fielding 
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and  not  Feilding,  as  the  head  of  the  house  did.  "  I  cannot 
tell,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "except  it  be  that  my  branch  of 
the  family  were  the  first  who  learned  how  to  spell." 

A  Fielding  dinner  to  celebrate  150  years  from  his  birth 
took  place  in  London  on  22nd  April,  1907,  to  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  an  invitation. 

One    may    fittingly    conclude    this  paper  with  three 
opinions  of  the  general  work  of   Fielding  by   notable 
writers. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley    Montague. 

Fielding  has  really  a  fund  of  true  humour,  and  was  to 
be  pitied  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  having  no 
choice,  as  he  said  himself,  but  to  be  a  hackney-writer  or 
a  hackney-coachman. 
Thackeray. 

I  cannot  offer  to  hope  to  make  a  hero  of  Harry 
Fielding.  Why  hide  his  faults?  Why  not  show  him 
like  he  is  ?  Not  robed  in  a  marble  toga  and  draped  and 
polished  in  a  heroic  attitude,  but  in  inked  ruffles  and 
claret  stains  on  his  tarnished  lace  coat  and  on  his  manly 
face  marks  of  good  fellowship,  of  illness,  of  kindness, 
and  of  care  and  wine  stained  as  you  see  him  and  worn 
by  care  and  dissipation,  that  man  retains  some  of  the 
most  precious  and  most  splendid  human  qualities  and 
endowments. 
Christopher  Smart. 

Through  all  Mr.  Fielding's  inimitable  comic  romances 
we  perceive  no  such  thing  as  personal  malice ;  no  private 
character  dragged  into  light,  but  every  stroke  is  copied 
from  the  volume  which  nature  has  unfolded  to  him ; 
every  scene  of  life  is  by  him  represented  in  its  natural 
colours,  and  every  species  of  folly  or  humour  is  ridiculed 
with  the  most  exquisite  touches.  A  genius  like  this  is 
perhaps  more  useful  to  mankind  than  any  class  of 
writers ;  he  serves  to  dispel  all  gloom  from  our  minds,  to 
work  off  our  ill-humours  by  the  gay  sensations  excited  by 
a  well-directed  pleasantry  and  in  a  vein  of  mirth  he  leads 
his  readers  into  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
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By  EDGAR  COOKE. 

'T'O  many  Englishmen  the  term  "A  French  Novel" 
immediately  conjures  up  visions  of  a  book  which  is 
not  suitable  reading  for  any  right-minded  and  self- 
respecting  man  or  woman,  but  not  every  French  novel 
has  for  its  theme  the  doings  of  the  demi-monde  of  Paris, 
and  in  this  short  paper  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
works  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  French  authors, 
whose  books  can  be  read  with  pleasure  and  with  profit 
even  by  the  most  insular  of  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  true 
that  Alphonse  Daudet  wrote  Sapho  and  other  works 
dealing  with  Parisian  life,  but  although  his  work  com- 
pelled him  to  spend  many  years  in  the  capital,  he 
remained  always  at  heart  a  Provencal,  and  his  best  works 
are  to  my  mind  those  dealing  with  the  customs,  the 
manners,  and  the  people  of  the  South  of  France. 

Alphonse  Daudet  was  born  on  May  i3th,  1840,  at 
Nimes,  a  small  old-world  town  in  the  romantic  region  of 
southern  France.  His  father  had  a  silk  factory,  which 
had  been  prosperous,  but  Alphonse  describes  himself  as 
his  parents'  evil  star,  for  the  day  of  his  birth  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  decay  of  the  business,  and  all  his 
recollections  of  home  were  sorrowful.  Still,  boylike,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  some  enjoyment  out  of  life,  and  the 
gradual  closing  down  of  the  factory  gave  him  a  play- 
ground, which  his  imagination  turned  into  a  desert 
island,  with  himself  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  son  of 
the  watchman  as  Man  Friday.  By  the  time  he  was 
eight  years  old  the  complete  failure  of  the  business  com- 
pelled the  family  to  leave  Nimes  and  to  go  to  Lyons, 
where  they  lived  a  truly  Micawber-like  existence.  Sent 
first  to  a  monastic  school,  Alphonse  received  very  little 
tuition  there,  his  time  being  mostly  spent  assisting  the 
priests  in  the  church,  but  fortunately  for  him  an  old 
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friend  of  his  father  obtained  for  him  a  bursary  at  the 
Lyons  Lycee.  It  was  then  that  he  felt  most  keenly  his 
poverty,  for  he  went  to  school  wearing  a  blouse,  an 
article  of  dress  suitable  for  him  at  Nimes,  but  only  worn 
by  the  very  poor  in  Lyons,  and  both  his  classmates  and 
the  master*  looked  down  upon  him,  the  latter  calling  him 
"  le  petit  chose."  He  bravely  made  the  most  of  his 
educational  opportunities,  but  before  his  course  was  com- 
pleted the  further  impoverishment  of  the  family  necessi- 
tated his  leaving  school  to  earn  his  own  living.  As  a 
means  to  do  this  an  appointment  was  found  for  him  as 
usher  in  a  public  school.  Only  a  boy  himself,  and  very 
small  for  his  age,  the  young  heathens  over  whose  studies 
and  play  he  had  to  watch  gave  him  a  most  unhappy  time, 
which  was  not  lightened  by  the  housemaster,  a  prison- 
warder  kind  of  individual,  whose  jingling  keys  and  book 
of  rules  were  a  veritable  nightmare  for  young  Alphonse, 
The  life  eventually  became  unbearable,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  travelling  two  days 
without  food,  dressed  in  light  summer  clothing,  and  in  a 
third  class  carriage,  which,  of  course,  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  present-day  English  third  class  travel.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  hunger  and  cold,  in  spite  of  the  discomforts  of 
travelling,  he  was  not  unhappy,  for  he  was  going  to 
Paris  to  join  the  brother  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated  so  long.  He  says  "  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  began  his  career  in  destitution  more  complete  than 
mine."  However,  with  his  brother's  help,  he  obtained 
secretarial  work,  from  which  he  passed  on  to  journalism, 
getting  commissions  from  various  papers,  chief  of  which 
was  the  "  Figaro,"  the  latter  only  after  he  had  endured 
the  usual  hardships  which  seem  inseparable  from  the 
career  of  the  budding  author. 

Daudet  has  been  compared  to  Dickens,  one  might  say 
accused  of  plagiarism,  the  principal  reason  no  doubt 
being  the  resemblance  between  "David  Copperfield  " 
and  "  Le  Petit  Chose,"  but  whereas  Dickens'  work  was 
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fiction  Daudet's  book  was  up  to  a  certain  point  his  own 
biography,  told  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  and  a  more 
pathetic  story  could  hardly  have  been  written.  "  Le 
Petit  Chose ' '  was  his  first  important  book,  and  the 
picture  which  he  draws,  or  rather  the  photograph  which 
he  presents,  of  the  hardships  of  his  early  years,  particu- 
larly of  his  life  as  an  usher,  is  truly  Dickensian.  '  It  is 
indeed  myself,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  later  books, 
"  obliged  at  1 6  years  of  age  to  earn  my  daily  bread  at 
that  horrible  trade  of  usher,  and  carrying  it  out  far  away 
in  the  provinces  in  a  country  of  pits  and  furnaces." 

Daudet  was  a  realist,  his  realism  was  of  the  Dickens 
type,  and  his  journalistic  training  exerted  its  influence 
over  his  writings.  The  principal  characters  in  his  books 
were  people  whom  he  actually  met,  the  scenes  were  places 
actually  visited.  It  is  really  not  surprising  that  there 
are  resemblances  between  some  of  the  works  of  Daudet 
and  those  of  Dickens,  for  there  were  many  points  of 
similarity  between  the  early  life  of  England's  great 
novelist  and  that  of  the  French  author,  as  well  as  in  their 
outlook  on  life.  Both  had  a  great  love  for  the  poor,  and 
both  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  In  sketching  out  the 
book  which  gained  for  him  the  French  Academy  prize, 
Daudet  had  taken  as  a  model  an  infirm  girl,  a  doll  dresser 
in  a  poor  part  of  Paris,  and  on  reading  the  manu- 
script over  to  a  friend  he  was  grieved  to  learn 
that  Dickens  had  made  use  of  an  exactly  similar 
character  in  "  Our  Mutual  Friend."  Daudet  immediately 
hunted  round  for  another  model.  When  this  book  was 
published  it  became  popular,  demands  for  translation 
coming  from  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  author, 

Last  of  all  from  England,  the  country  in  which  I  have  most 

slowly  made  my  way,  and  yet  the  one  in  which  it  would 

have  seemed  that  my  choice  of  subjects  would  have  been  most 

likely  to  attract  and  please. 

Although  not  a  linguist,  and  unable  to  read  English, 
many  of  his  books  run  on  English  lines. 
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But  it  is  in  his  Provencal  writings  that  Daudet  is  most 
delightful,  and  whilst  admitting  a  certain  similarity 
between  his  works  and  those  of  the  creator  of  "  David 
Copperfield,"  I  think  we  may  with  equal  justice  compare 
him  to  the  greatest  of  Spanish  novelists.  I  would  place 
"Letters  from  my  Windmill"  against  "Exemplary 
Novels,"  and  the  "  Tartarin  "  series  against  "Don 
Quixote."  Compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  his  profes- 
sion to  spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  Paris,  Daudet 
seized  every  opportunity  to  run  away  to  the  south,  where 
he  rented  an  old  windmill.  Here  he  spent  weeks  and 
months  away  from  the  sadness  and  artificiality  of  Paris, 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  joining  fraternally  in  the  life  of  the  farmers,  the 
villagers  and  the  shepherds,  listening  to  their  legends 
and  their  folk  tales.  From  here  it  was  that  he  sent  to 
the  "  Moniteur  "  and  the  "  Figaro  "  those  stories  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  book  form  under  the  title 
of  "  Letters  from  my  Windmill,"  and  which  I  venture 
to  say  for  variety,  for  brilliance,  for  emotion  and  for 
clarity  of  expression  surpass  the  "Exemplary  Novels" 
of  Cervantes.  The  "Letters"  reflect  the  life  of  the 
people,  their  simplicity,  their  pride,  their  conservatism, 
and  their  superstition.  For  example,  the  story  of  the 
old  miller,  who  had  ground  corn  all  his  life  in  his  wind- 
mill, and  when  steam  driven  mills  were  established  in 
the  valley,  pleaded  with  his  old  friends, 

Don't  go  there ;  those  brigands  use  steam,  which  is  an 
invention  of  the  devil,  while  I  work  with  the  winds  of  heaven, 
which  are  the  breath  of  the  good  God. 

There  is  also  a  charming  idyll  of  pastoral  life  in  the 
story  entitled  "The  Stars."  It  is  a  tale  of  a  young 
Proven9al  shepherd,  living  his  solitary  life  on  the  moun- 
tains, speaking  to  nobody  for  months  except  to  the  fort- 
nightly messenger  who  brought  him  provisions  from  the 
farm.  One  day  his  supply  was  late  in  arriving,  and 
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when  at  last  the  mule  came  into  view,  instead  of  the 
farmer's  boy  it  carried  the  farmer's  only  daughter,  a 
lovely  young  girl  whom  the  shepherd  worshipped. 
Leaving  his  provisions  she  turned  her  steps  towards 
home,  but  in  attempting  to  cross  the  storm  swollen  river 
which  barred  her  way  she  was  nearly  drowned. 
Frightened,  and  wet,  she  found  her  way  back  to  the 
keeper  of  the  sheep,  who  lit  a  fire  for  her  to  dry  herself, 
and  made  up  a  bed  for  her  in  a  corner  of  the  fold,  then 
went  out  to  keep  watch.  He  says 

God  is  my  witness  that  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  love  that  was 
burning  within  me,  no  evil  thoughts  came  to  me.  I  looked 
upon  her  as  the  most  precious  and  whitest  lamb  of  my  flock. 

The  girl  could  not  sleep,  and  soon  came  out,  and  he 
began  to  relate  to  her  all  the  shepherds'  lore  concerning 
the  stars.  He  says 

If  you  have  ever  passed  the  night  in  the  starlight  you  will 
know  that  when  human  beings  are  sleeping  a  mysterious 
world  awakens  in  the  solitude  and  the  silence,  then  the 
rivulets  sing,  and  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  come  and  go. 

While  they  sat  talking,  the  cry  of  a  bird  arose  from  the 
lake  in  the  valley  below,  at  the  same  time  that  a  shooting 
star  sped  across  the  sky.  "What  is  that?"  cried  the 
maid.  "It  is  a  soul  entering  Paradise,"  replied  the 
youth.  This  story  breathes  the  purity  of  the  mountain 
side,  and  is  a  striking  contrast  to  what  is  regarded  as 
the  typical  French  novel. 

Quite  of  a  different  style  is  the  story  of  the  "  Parish 
Priest  of  Cucugnan,"  whose  human  flock  did  not  obey 
their  pastor's  voice,  so  one  day,  mounting  the  pulpit,  he 
told  them  he  had  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  found  him- 
self at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  on  St.  Peter  opening  the 
door  he  asked  how  many  from  Cucugnan  were  there. 
St.  Peter  shoved  him  the  book,  and  the  page  headed 
Cucugnan  was  quite  blank.  The  poor  priest  was 
shocked,  but  St.  Peter  told  him  to  make  his  mind  easy, 
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as  no  doubt  the  Cucugnanais  were  not  quite  through  Pur- 
gatory. He  asked  permission,  which  was  granted,  to  go 
and  see,  but  was  more  troubled  still  to  find  none  of  them 
there,  and  the  angel  in  charge  told  him  there  was  only 
one  other  place.  Feeling  that  come  what  might  he  must 
know  the  worst,  the  priest  proceeded  to  the  door  of  the 
inferno,  when  a  demon  with  a  long  fork  playfully  prodded 
him,  and  invited  him  in,  but  he  said  he  only  wanted  to 
know  if  anybody  from  Cucugnan  were  inside,  to  which 
the  demon  replied  "  Don't  talk  like  an  ass,  you  know 
very  well  they  are  all  here."  With  Dantesque  detail  the 
priest  then  described  to  his  congregation  the  condition  in 
which  his  dream  showed  all  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
parish.  The  result  was  a  spiritual  revival,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  priest  had  another  dream,  and  found  him- 
self again  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  but  this  time  he  was 
followed  by  a  long  procession  of  his  beloved  flock, 
chanting  the  Te  Deum. 

There  are  other  stories,  grave  and  gay,  simple  and 
fantastic,  pathetic  and  humorous,  although  pathos  is 
perhaps  the  predominant  note. 

For  real  refreshing  humour,  however,  we  turn  to  the 
Tarascon  series.  Cervantes  wrote  Don  Quixote  as  a 
satirical  protest  against  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  knight 
errantry  then  prominent  in  Spain,  and  Daudet  wrote 
the  Tartarin  series  as  a  humorous  caricature  of  the 
exaggerated  talk  indulged  in  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  in  the  south  of  France,  and  of  the  inflated  opinions 
which  they  had  of  their  own  importance.  Garrulous, 
exaggerative,  ludicrous  and  impressionable,  Daudet  calls 
them.  "  Sapho  "  was  considered  by  French  critics  to 
be  his  best  work,  but  "  Tartarin  on  the  Alps"  was  more 
popular,  and  certainly  to  the  English  reader  there  can  be 
nothing  more  delightful  than  the  adventures  of  the  hero 
of  Tarascon.  "Tarascon,"  as  one  writer  describes  it, 
"  with  its  blinding  dust,  where  it  is  too  bright  and  too 
hot  to  attempt  to  tell  the  truth." 
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Tartarin  is  the  president  of  the  local  Alpine  Club, 
whose  members  perform  prodigious  feats  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  the  highest  of  them  being  only  600  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  intrepid 
mountaineers  giving  them  such  high  sounding  names  as 
the  Terrible  Mountain,  the  World's  End,  the  Giant's 
Peak,  etc.  Tartarin  is  very  proud  of  his  presidency, 
gained  on  the  strength  of  past  exploits.  He  does  not 
actually  take  part  in  the  climbing,  but  contents  himself 
with  talking  big,  as  we  say,  in  the  meetings.  The  vice- 
president  is  one  of  the  climbers,  and  he  conspires  to 
dethrone  Tartarin,  who  therefore  secretly  makes  prepara- 
tions and  sets  out  for  a  climbing  tour  of  the  real  Alps, 
lumbered  up  with  all  kinds  of  paraphernalia.  I  think 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  must  have  read  this  book  before  he 
wrote  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat."  The  adventures  of 
Tartarin  on  the  journey,  terminating  in  his  arrival  home 
just  when  the  vice-president  is  being  promoted  to  the 
presidential  chair,  form  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  at 
the  same  time  instructing  books  ever  written. 

Born  the  same  year  as  Emile  Zola,  Daudet  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  that  great  apostle  of  realism  in  litera- 
ture, and  both  men  used  their  talents  with  a  definite  end 
in  view  and  with  a  serious  purpose.  Both  were  realists, 
but  while  Zola,  the  Parisian,  wrote  chiefly  in  a  coldly 
scientific  manner  with  a  mass  of  detail,  Daudet,  the 
Meridional,  wrote  with  the  warmth  and  impulsiveness  of 
the  sunny  south.  For  instance,  in  "  V6rit£  "  and  in 
"  Numa  Roumestan  "  the  theme  is  practically  the  same, 
a  plea  for  truth  and  justice,  but  the  methods  of  treatment 
are  entirely  different.  The  one  book  is  a  strong  indict- 
ment of  falsehood  and  injustice,  committed  deliberately 
by  evil-minded  men,  whereas  the  other  aims  to  prove  that 

Evil  ife  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart. 

The  student  of  sociology  studies  Zola's  work  and  con- 
demns the  evil-doers,  but  the  average  man  or  woman 
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reads  and  is  charmed  with  the  work  of  the  Provencal,  and 
while  condemning  the  evil  done  cannot  help  liking  and 
pitying  the  sinner.  Daudet  may  or  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  great  a  writer  as  his  illustrious  contemporary 
and  friend,  but  as  a  novelist  he  is  certainly  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  average  English  reader. 


BYRON. 

By  LIONEL  BIRCH. 

EORGE  GORDON,  Lord  Byron,  is  of  those  whose 
fame  has  known  a  chequered  glory.  He  has  been 
both  lauded  with  an  over-lavish  and  indiscriminate 
praise,  and  belittled  and  condemned  with  the  injustice  of 
a  blind  pedantry  and  fanatic  puritanism. 

In  his  own  lifetime  he  was  acclaimed  the  prince  of 
living  English  poets,  and  yet  became  an  exile  from  his 
country — a  proud  scorner  of  the  storm  of  censure  and 
vituperation  evoked  by  his  literary  and  social  audacities. 

His  first  works  of  moment,  the  satire  entitled  "  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  and  the  first  cantos  of 
"  Childe  Harold,"  won  him  instant  fame  and  eulogy; 
and  in  his  early  twenties  he  had  achieved  a  popularity 
that  challenged  and  eventually  outvied  that  of  the 
"  Wizard  of  the  North."  Scott  at  once  acknowledged 
his  greater  poetic  range  and  power.  "  He  has  access  to 
a  stream  of  sentiment  unknown  to  me,"  he  wrote  in 
words  of  brave  humility.  The  wide  vogue  and  brilliant 
triumph  of  the  gifted  young  aristocrat  scarcely  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  case  of  any  other  English  poet,  though 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Border,  both  Scott  and  Burns 
afford  instances  of  a  spontaneous  and  general  recogni- 
tion. 

Remarkable  indeed  was  the  ardent  and  universal 
tribute  of  his  contemporaries.  Shelley,  although 
posterity  has  not  endorsed  the  opinion,  believed  Byron 
to  be  his  superior.  Southey,  dwarfed  and  overwhelmed, 
cringing  before  the  lash  of  his  contemptuous  satire,  knew 
him  for  his  master;  and  Keats  (to  whose  genius  Byron 
was  largely  oblivious,  as  was  indeed  the  whole  world) 
felt  too  in  his  comparative  obscurity,  the  splendour  of 
the  rising  star,  which,  as  it  attained  to  greater  effulgence, 
dazzled  also  such  continental  critics  as  Taine  and 
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Schlegel,  and  the  poet  Heine ;  while  Goethe,  the  greatest 
literary  figure  in  Europe,  ranked  him  above  Milton  and 
indeed  only  second  to  Shakespeare  in  the  roll  of  our 
national  singers. 

And  in  the  end,  even  as  the  star  of  his  poetic  fame 
blazed  fiercely  at  its  zenith, — when  he  had  thrown  down 
his  last  gage  of  defiance  to  society  in  making  moral  and 
religious  convention,  as  well  as  Philistinism,  political 
autocracy  and  King-worship  the  objects  of  his  fierce 
satire,  he  was  hailed  by  the  universal  voice  of  British 
respectability  as  an  impious,  immoral  and  treasonable 
monster — a  literary  Lucifer. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  will  suffice  as  introduction 
to  the  main  considerations  of  this  paper  :  the  justice  or 
error  of  these  opinions,  and  the  particular  characteristics 
of  his  style  and  genius. 

George  Gordon,  the  only  son  of  a  fascinating  and 
profligate  adventurer  of  good  family,  and  a  Scotch 
heiress  who  claimed  descent  from  James  I,  was  born  in 
London  on  January  22nd,  1788.  His  father,  having 
dissipated  his  wife's  resources,  finally  absconded,  and 
died  abroad.  The  son  is  spoken  of  as  growing  up 
"passionate,  sullen,  defiant  of  authority,  but  singularly 
amenable  to  kindness."  One  can  scarcely  be  insensible 
to  the  pathos  of  that  young  figure,  born  to  the  royalty  of 
genius,  destined  to  win  the  honour  and  wonder,  the 
idolatry  and  opprobrium  of  whole  peoples, — to  know 
such  vicissitudes  of  fate  and  fame  :  a  child  singularly 
handsome,  and  with  a  sensitive  nature  tortured  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  slight  deformity  of  limb. 

When  six  years  of  age  the  death  of  a  cousin  brought 
him  the  prospect  of  a  title ;  and  while  at  school  at  Harrow 
he  found  himself  a  ward  in  Chancery  and  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm.  He  afterwards  went  to  Cambridge,  and  while 
there  published  a  volume  of  indifferent  verse  entitled 
"  Hours  of  Idleness." 

On  coming  of  age,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
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Lords,  and  a  few  days  later  his  vigorous  and  witty  satire 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  "  appeared, 
and  created  a  literary  sensation. 

He  then  left  England  for  a  long  European  tour,  visiting 
Portugal  and  Spain,  Malta,  Albania,  Greece  and 
Constantinople ;  composing  occasional  verses,  indulging 
in  flirtations  with  the  "  Maid  of  Athens  "  and  other 
ladies;  collecting  material  for  his  future  romances,  and 
satirising  Lord  Elgin  in  the  "  Curse  of  Minerva." 

On  his  return,  after  a  two  years'  absence,  his  publisher, 
asking  for  "  copy,"  was  offered  the  MS.  of  "  Hints  from 
Horace  " — a  weaker  imitation  of  the  "  Bards  and 
Reviewers,"  and  on  pressing  for  something  more  satis- 
factory was  handed  a  batch  of  "  Spenserian  Stanzas  " 
deprecatingly  described  as  "  not  worth  troubling  about." 
They  were  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold  !" 

Our  poet  now  threw  himself  into  politics  for  a  time, 
espousing  the  Liberal  cause,  and  speaking  in  favour  of 
Catholic  Emancipation. 

The  "  Spenserian  Stanzas  "  were  meanwhile  prepared 
for  publication,  and  at  last  appeared,  the  writer  being 
now  in  his  25th  year.  In  the  classic  phrase,  Byron 
"  awoke  to  find  himself  famous."  Seven  editions  were 
exhausted  in  four  weeks.  The  novelty  and  poetic  power 
of  the  work  focussed  upon  its  author  the  brilliant  light 
of  a  national  hero-worship,  and  drew  upon  him  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe. 

A  series  of  metrical  romances  now  followed  each  other 
from  his  pen — "  The  Giaour,"  "'  The  Bride  of  Abydos," 
"  The  Corsair  "  and  others,  together  with  the  "  Hebrew 
Melodies." 

We  now  find  him  as  the  idol  of  society,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Scott,  Moore,  Wordsworth  and  Madame 
de  Stael.  His  marriage  took  place  in  1815  (the  year  of 
Waterloo)  and  proved  to  be  a  match  between  incom- 
patible temperaments.  Financial  embarrassments,  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  and  eventual  separation  from  his 
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wife,  followed ;  with  the  publication  of  "  The  Siege  of 
Corinth  "  and  "  Parisina." 

In  1816  he  left  England,  never  to  return.  Landing 
at  Ostend,  he  made  his  way  through  Belgium  and  up  the 
Rhine  to  Switzerland,  where  he  settled  for  a  time  near 
Geneva.  Here  began  his  famous  friendship  with  Shelley. 
A  tour  through  the  Bernese  Oberland  gave  him  "  local 
colour  "  for  his  mystery -.drama  "  Manfred."  "  The 
Prisoner  of  Chillon"  and  "  Darkness  "  also  belong  to 
this  period  of  composition ;  together  with  the  third  canto 
of  "  Childe  Harold." 

We  next  find  him  domiciled  in  Venice,  and  leading  a 
rather  riotous  and  profligate  life  there,  where  he  was 
visited  by  Shelley  and  Moore.  A  tour  to  Florence  and 
Rome  gave  him  material  for  a  fourth  canto  of  the 
"  Childe,"  a  work  whose  quality  far  surpassed  his  earlier 
achievement,  and  evidenced  the  ripened  maturity  of  his 
powers. 

Subsequently  he  left  the  city  of  the  waters  for  Ravenna. 
For  his  reasons — cherches  la  femme  I  The  eternal 
feminine,  in  the  person  of  the  beautiful  young  Countess 
Guiccioli,  the  latest  and  last  of  his  inamoratas,  cast  over 
him  a  spell  of  mingled  passion  and  peace.  The  spirit  of 
restless  dissipation  passed  from  him,  and  his  literary 
application  was  steady  and  sustained.  "  Don  Juan  " 
was  commenced,  "  Marino  Faliero,"  and  other  historical 
dramas  completed  and  given  to  the  world ;  his  practised 
art  and  mellowed  genius  finally  achieving  the  culminating 
triumph  of  his  "  Cain." 

This  work  was  received  with  wondering  delight  by  the 
higher  intellect  of  Europe,  and  with  obloquy  and  dismay 
by  the  English  critics  and  reviewers,  already  somewhat 
scandalised  by  the  early  cantos  of  "  Don  Juan." 
Jeffreys  bitterly  attacked  it  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  " 
as  being  infamously  blasphemous  and  dangerous  to 
religious  faith,  saying  that  Scott,  who  had  gratefully 
accepted  the  dedication,  would  go  down  to  posterity  with 
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the  "  brand  of  Cain  "  upon  his  brow.  Audacious  and 
subversive  of  Old  Testament  theology  it  certainly  was, 
but  not,  in  sane  and  impartial  view,  of  any  higher  ideal 
of  Deity.  Many  such  hetorodoxies  have  become  the 
orthodoxies  of  later  generations. 

So  far  from  bowing  to  this  public  censure,  Byron  soon 
launched  another  bombshell  into  the  camp  of  the 
Philistines  and  Royalists,  in  the  shape  of  his  "  Vision 
of  Judgment,"  a  satirical  and  diabolically  clever  extrava- 
ganza parodying  Southey's  poem  of  the  same  name: 

In  1822,  after  six  years  of  voluntary  exile,  the  poet 
moved  his  menage  from  Ravenna,  and,  accompanied  by 
La  Guiccioli,  settled  in  Pisa ;  the  Shelleys  also  taking  up 
their  residence  there  for  a  time,  Leigh  Hunt  being 
another  of  the  party.  The  friendship  of  the  two  great 
poets  was  now,  however,  soon  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
untimely  death  of  the  gifted  Shelley. 

Byron  now  became  involved  in  political  propaganda, 
and  lent  his  aid  to  the  conspiracies  having  for  their  aim 
the  overthrow  of  the  Austrian  power,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  united  Italy.  On  the  frustration  of  the  project 
(in  which  Garibaldi  was  later  more  successful)  the  open- 
ing of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  against  Turkey 
turned  his  thoughts  and  sympathies  into  a  new  channel, 
He  bade  farewell  to  his  beloved  Italy,  and  in  July,  1823, 
embarked  for  Greece,  bringing  to  the  Liberationists  both 
help  in  money  and  the  inspiration  of  his  name. 

He  soon  proved  himself  a  man  of  affairs,  and  his 
influence  was  invaluable  in  smoothing  over  the  civil  dis- 
sentions  which  existed.  The  greatness  of  the  popularity 
and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  may  be  judged  from  the 
statement  that  the  kingship  of  a  free  Greece  was  even 
suggested  to  him. 

After  the  relief  of  Mesolonghi,  he  visited  there  to 
confer  with  the  Prince-Commandant,  and  received  an 
ovation  from  the  populace  and  soldiery,  who,  we  are  told, 
awaited  his  coming  like  that  of  a  Messiah.  Placed  in 
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high  command,  Byron  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work  of  detail  and  supply ;  arranging  loans,  pro- 
visioning troops,  building  forts,  securing  munitions, 
memorialising  the  government,  and  inspiring  the  nation 
to  a  supreme  effort.  But  his  health  gave  way  under  the 
strain  of  work  and  the  rigours  and  exposures  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  and  on  the  igth  April,  1824,  the  cannon  of 
Mesolonghi  and  the  muttering  citizens  in  her  streets 
spread  the  same  message  of  dismay  :  "  Byron-  is  dead." 

Athens  wished  his  remains  to  repose  in  her  Temple 
of  Theseus,  but  they  were  brought  to  England,  refused 
burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  finally  interred  in  the 
village  church  at  Hucknall.  So  ended  one  of  the 
greatest  Englishmen  of  the  igth  century. 

We  have  noted  the  general  estimates  and  hot  judgments 
of  his  contemporaries  :  we  have  now  to  form  our  own. 
We  stand  at  a  distance  sufficiently  remote  to  get  a  truer 
focus  and  give  a  more  impartial  verdict  than  those  of 
an  age  at  once  dazzled  by  his  aggressive  power  and 
dominant  personality,  shaken  by  his  contempt,  and 
scandalised  by  his  disregard  for  its  social  and  moral 
conventions. 

We  may  remember  that  in  Byron's  day  the  old 
standards  of  literary  criticism  were  losing  their 
authority — warping  and  breaking  before  the  challenge 
of  a  new  creative  spirit.  There  was  the  stir  and  confu- 
sion of  a  "  redistribution  of  seats "  in  the  poetic 
heirarchy.  Shakespeare,  after  two  centuries  of  neglect, 
was  being  rediscovered.  Elegance  and  precision  had 
been  the  touchstones  of  poetic  excellence,  not  power  and 
beauty ;  and  the  application  of  the  new  principles  and 
ideas  was  uncertain  and  untrustworthy.  Byron  was 
ranked  with  or  just  below  Milton,  and  above  Shelley,  a 
judgment  that  Time  has  since  reversed.  Moore's  seat 
was  set  as  high  as  that  of  Coleridge,  and  Scott's  above 
Wordsworth's  or  Keats'. 

Criticism  has  now  enlarged  its  apprehensions,  accepted 
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sounder  bases  and  more  vital  conventions;  and  we  can 
exercise  a  finer  discrimination. 

The  over-violent  vogue  of  Byronism  brought  an  over- 
reaction  ;  but  now  the  compass  is  settling  at  a  point 
between  the  two  extremes.  Adulation  has  gone,  preju- 
dice has  gone,  foolish  gush  and  acid  censure  have 
neutralised  each  other.  Byron  has  taken  his  rightful 
place ;  and  no  doubt,  could  he  revisit  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon,  it  would  startle  him  somewhat  to  find  himself 
accounted  as  a  poet  of  exalted  fancy  and  lyric  felicity 
below  Shelley,  as  a  poet  of  artistry  and  beauty  below 
Keats,  and  as  a  thinker  and  interpreter  of  nature  below 
Wordsworth. 

Yet  he  would  find  his  place  set  high  indeed,  his  name 
a  power  and  a  glory  of  our  literature,  his  strength  and 
sincerity,  his  boldness  of  spirit  and  splendour  of  genius 
gladly  and  admiringly  acknowledged. 

Byron's  verse,  though  it  rarely  touches  absolute 
felicity,  and  hardly  wins  to  the  very  first  rank  of  achieve- 
ment, nevertheless  springs  clear  and  bright  from  the 
bounteous  fountain  of  his  inspiration.  It  gives  the 
impression  of  real  power  and  yet  of  effortless  ease.  Its 
vigour  is  not  that  of  violence;  its  purity  not  that  of 
insipidity.  At  its  best,  it  undeniably  holds  the  true 
"  afflatus."  The  faults  and  the  limitations  of  his  work 
as  a  whole,  have  their  origin  in  his  erratic  personality, 
in  its  unrestraint,  its  gloomy  misanthropy,  its  petulant 
pride,  its  careless  and  licentious  egoism. 

When  his  subject  gripped  and  enthralled  his  mind, 
the  whispering  Muse  stood  surely  at  his  elbow ;  when 
the  mere  wantonness  of  writing  possessed  him  only,  his 
matter  and  manner  too  often  became  trivial, — his  verse 
a  tissue  of  poetry  and  temperamental  expression,  a  warp 
of  narrative  and  description,  soliloquy  and  rhapsody,  in 
which  he  wove  the  woof  of  personal  extravagances, 
fantastic  diversions,  verbal  trickeries,  moral  audacities 
and  philosophical  crudities. 
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Often  his  thought  soars  and  exults  in  lyric  rapture 
and  power  and  freedom ;  now  carrying  us  away  with  the 
sheer  mastery  of  its  art,  lifting  us  to  heights  of  sublimity 
and  passion ;  now  compelling  us  to  solemn  worship  of 
Nature's  pageantries;  now  witching  us  with  true  tender- 
ness or  gentle  pathos ;  and  then  (notably  in  the  poem  of 
"  Don  Juan  ")  the  sprite  of  wantonness  suddenly  flings 
a  jarring  discord  into  the  strain  of  poet-music,  and 
Byron  the  man,  the  wit,  the  versifying  trickster,  the 
cheap^jack  rhymster,  is  jeering  in  our  ear,  with  some 
atrocious  pun,  some  extravagant  and  deliberate  gaucherie, 
some  callous  bathos  or  riotous  incongruity ;  mocking  at 
us  and  at  himself. 

Were  we  to  watch  a  master-artist  limning  a  beautiful 
Madonna-face,  between  whose  pensive  lips,  with  quick 
stroke  of  brush  or  pencil,  he  suddenly  interjected  the 
vision  of  a  clay  pipe,  the  effect  might  perhaps  be  fairly 
deemed  analogous. 

Professing  contempt  for  public  opinion,  yet  fond  of 
praise ;  sensitive  yet  mercilessly  scornful ;  often  insulting 
the  art  he  served ;  with  strange  egoism  giving  license 
to  the  freakish  propensity  that  was  in  him ;  too  proud 
and  careless  to  recast  and  revise,  yet  glorious  and  strong, 
tender  and  passionate  beneath  the  sway  of  a  true  inspira- 
tion ;  too  little  to  be  altogether  great,  and  too  great  to  be 
altogether  little,  Byron  remains  something  of  an  enigma  : 
a  thing  "  half  deity,  half  dust," — a  god  with  a  heart  of 
flame  and  feet  of  clay. 

If  we  consider  the  general  character  and  quality  of  his 
verse  apart  from  the  deliberate  eccentricities,  banalities 
and  trivialities  which  disfigure  some  of  his  compositions, 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  the  "  lords 
of  language,"  handling  it  with  assured  and  picturesque 
power  if  not  with  consummate  delicacy,  with  imagina- 
tive mastery  and  melodious  ease,  if  not  with  supreme 
felicity  and  subtlety.  Beauty  he  could  see  and  give  to 
us,  but  he  scarcely  won  to  its  deepest  heart  and  richest 
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soul.  Picturing  scenes  strikingly  impressive,  grand, 
terrific,  our  poet  made  their  qualities  his  own.  A  great 
subject  made  him  great;  sublimity  made  him,  for  the 
moment,  sublime.  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Field  of 
Waterloo  found  in  him  their  ideal  artist;  but  a  modest 
green  sheep-dotted  hill  or  a  field  of  buttercups  would 
have  wrought  him  to  no  more  than  a  passing  mention 
or  a  conventional  metaphor.  Not  for  him  were  the 
sober  raptures  of  a  Wordsworth,  the  airy  ecstasies  of  a 
Shelley,  the  rich  fancifulness  of  a  Keats,  the  delicate 
wizardries  of  a  Coleridge.  Yet  he  had  fervour  and 
passion  and  strength.  "  Strength  and  sincerity,"  wrote 
Matthew  Arnold,  "  are  his  dominant  characteristics." 

Fearless  in  his  iconoclasms,  in  his  onslaught  on  the 
shams  and  follies  and  hypocrisies  of  his  age ;  trenchant 
in  his  satire  as  another  Juvenal,  and  bold  and  vigorous 
in  his  poetical  style  as  in  his  political  devotions,  he  had 
not,  for  all  his  restless  ardours  and  aspirations 

"  A  muse  of  fire 

To  ascend  the  highest  heaven  of  invention," — 
but  his  reach  was  yet  high  and  his  grasp  sure. 

His  imagery  is  often  strikingly  daring  and  forceful, 
as  in  these  lines  from  the  first  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold  "  : 

From  rock  to  rock 

Bach  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe; 

Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc ; 

Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

Ix> !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 

His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun ; 

With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  looks  upon. 

Restless  it  rolls,  now  fixed,  and  now  anon 

Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 

Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done. 

No  second-rate  mind  could  have  imagined  that  awful 
figure  of  red  Battle ;  no  less  sure  and  bold  a  hand 
could  have  stamped  that  fearful  vision  into  verse. 
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And,  let  us  remember,  that  same  mind  and  hand  gave 
us  the  more  familiar  picture — the  simple  and  tender 
metaphor  of 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 

Truly  in  that  contrast  we  must  recognise  the  master- 
poet  of  breadth  and  range :  the  Singer  of  the  Blood- 
Royal,  of  whose  might  is  born  a  gracious  gentleness. 

He  can  charm  us  with  the  direct  picturesque  appeal  of 
such  lines  as : 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crown 'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  cloud, 
With  a  diadem  of  snow. 

And  again  he  can  give  us,  like  a  Dore  of  verse,  a  wild 
vision  of  the  world  ending  in  an  icy  chaos,  in  the  fierce 
imaginativeness  of  his  poem  "  Darkness."  In  the 
chaste  dignity  of  the  "  Ode  to  Venice  "  we  cannot  deny 
the  touch  of  a  master-hand,  which  yet  again  achieves  an 
equal  glow  of  splendour  and  a  softer  beauty  in  that 
"  long  low  island  song  of  ancient  days  " — the  story  of 
the  love  and  death  of  Haidee  in  "  Don  Juan." 

Yes,  our  poet  could,  like  an  eagle,  effortlessly  reach 
the  heights,  but  lacked  the  will  and  sense  of  consistent 
artistry  to  maintain  himself  there.  The  monarch  of  the 
skies  may  indeed  drop  like  a  stone,  with  definite  culmi- 
nating purpose  and  intent,  but  Byron  would  just  as 
suddenly  fall  back  to  earth  simply  to  crack  a  joke  or 
capture  a  trivial  jingling  rhyme. 

Yet  let  us  confess  that  he  had  his  more  disciplined 
moods, — that  his  true  lyric  faculty  and  inexhaustible 
fecundity  of  imaginative  and  executive  power  generously 
overweigh  his  literary  lapses  and  mountebank  fooleries. 
The  spirit  of  his  poetry  is  lordly  and  impressive  when 
he  was  himself  dominated  and  impressed.  His  atten- 
dant genii  of  jest  and  mischief  stood  far  aloof  from  him 
when  a  genuine  emotion  or  a  spectacle  of  natural 
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grandeur  held  him  in  sway.  Subjugated,  he  became 
kingly,  and  could  give  his  verse  the  fine  stamp  of  pomp 
and  majesty. 

Above  me  are  the  Alps, 

The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 

Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps 

And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 

Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 

The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow. 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 

Gathers  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 

How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below. 

Here  and  elsewhere  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
Byron  had  no  generous  sympathy  with  humanity, 
though  for  a  social  or  political  idea  he  would  become 
a  Paladin,  giving  eulogy  and  enthusiasm,  even  as  he 
ultimately  gave  his  life,  to  a  cause  espoused.  While  a 
consistent  supporter  of  and  a  fighter  for  the  principles 
of  progress  and  liberty,  he  preferred  to  keep  his  aristo- 
cratic person  from  a  too-intimate  contact  with  the  prole- 
tarian or  bourgeois  element,  unless,  indeed,  its  particular 
incarnations  happened  to  be — fair  and  feminine. 

We  might  fairly  express  the  truth  if  we  said  that  he 
found  interest  in  his  fellows  as  a  congregation  kept  con- 
veniently aloof — as  a  sort  of  sociological  abstraction ;  as 
Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary,  was  an  intimate  observer 
of  them  as  individuals,  but  hardly  at  all  as  a  society. 

Byron,  although  an  egoist,  was  not  narrowly  self- 
centred  ;  but,  being  an  egoist,  he  did  not  so  much  draw 
all  things  richly  to  his  own  soul,  but  rather  projected 
himself  upon  his  environment.  His  real  communion 
was  thus  partly  self-confessed  : 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me ;  and  to  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture. 

Yes,  "  high  mountains  "  were  "  a  feeling  "  to  him; 
so  were  many  lofty  ideals.  He  would  have  been  a 
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greater  man,  and  need  not  have  been  less  an  idealist, 
had  such  exaltations  not  lifted  his  view  above  the  modest 
virtues  and  warm  realities  of  life. 

Are  we,  again,  not  conscious  of  a  certain  "  hardness  " 
of  view — of  an  incompleteness  of  truth,  when  he  writes : 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves  and  skies  a  part 

Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 

Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 

With  a  pure  passion  ?    Should  I  not  contemn 

All  objects,  if  compared  with  these?  and  stem 

A  tide  of  suffering,  rather  than  forego 

Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 

Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  turn'd  below, 

Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  that  dare  not  glow  ? 

The  following  passage  from  "  Manfred  "  illustrates 
once  more  the  philosophic  gloom  and  insufficiency  of 
realisation  which  give  limitation  to  the  misanthropic 
temperament : 

How   beautiful   is   all   this   visible   world! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride; 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 

And  trust  not  to  each  other. 

Here  we  see  a  wide  divergence  between  Byron's  out- 
look and  that  of  his  great  contemporary  Wordsworth, 
whose  sympathies  found  all  created  things  pervaded  and 
harmonised  by  one  universal  spirit  of  Love  and  Beauty; 
Nature  being  a  vital  inspiration  to  the  evolving  order 
and  hegemony  of  Mankind. 

We  seem  here  to  have  touched,  with  some  surety, 
upon  the  secret  of  one  of  our  poet's  limitations.  His 
want  of  fellowship  with  his  fellow  beings  entailed  a 
corresponding  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  deeper  heart 
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and  multiform  soul  of  Humanity — of  the  eternal  and 
unquenchable  divinity  and  aspiration  which  in  all  its 
strife  and  suffering,  ignorance  and  blindness,  animates  it. 

His  philosophy  was  crude  and  false,  as  I  believe  all 
pessimistic  philosophies  must  be.  He  had  more  wit 
than  wisdom,  more  pride  of  power  than  universality  of 
knowledge.  He  could  never  therefore  give  us  a  true 
and  satisfying  interpretation  of  life,  nor  any  character, 
either  in  his  romances  or  his  dramas,  which  was  not 
coloured  by  his  own  personality  and  temperament,  or 
drawn  from  his  own  circumscribed  and  distorted  intui- 
tions. 

His  heroes — Childe  Harold,  Manfred,  Conrad,  Lara, 
Sardanapalus,  Don  Juan, — are  all  drawn  more  or  less  in 
his  own  likeness,  in  different  phases  of  emotional  experi- 
ence. His  women  are  the  creatures  of  a  characterisation 
or  idealisation  as  strictly  bounded  by  his  limited  powers 
of  insight  as  they  are  by  those  of  his  dramatic  feeling. 
They  have  little  relation  to  life ;  instead  they  simply 
conform  to  type — their  own. 

Now,  if  we  speak  of  a  Shakespeare  heroine,  we  have 
no  clue  to  her  individual  nature  or  character,  for  each  is 
diverse.  Desdemona  is  no  whit  like  Beatrice,  nor  Juliet 
like  Rosalind,  nor  Perdita  like  Portia.  But  if  we  speak 
of  a  Byron  heroine,  we  know  at  once  that  she  is  fair  and 
frail,  dowered  with  every  soft  and  tender  charm,  with 
a  young  heart  capable  of  a  great  passion,  and  rather 
inclined  to  sentiment  by  moonlight, — in  a  word,  Byronic. 

Haidee  and  Aurora  Raby,  Leila  and  Gulnare,  Myrra 
and  Parisina,  might  all  exchange  costumes  and  com- 
plexions and  fill  each  other's  places  very  satisfactorily. 
They  are  not  "  half-dust,  half  deity,"  but  rather  half 
flesh  and  half  shadow,  and,  be  it  confessed  (especially 
with  regard  to  Haidee)  rather  delightful  and  attractive 
"  impossibles." 

The  irregular  metrical  romances,  in  which  we  find 
Byron's  impressions  of  the  East,  need  call  for  no  lengthy 
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consideration.  They  contain  fine  descriptive  and  narra- 
tive passages,  and  are  pleasantly  melodious ;  but  are  not 
illumined  by  any  notable  power  or  originality  of  con- 
ception or  style;  and  all  have  a  taint  of  melodrama. 
Though  during  the  poet's  lifetime  they  sustained  his 
vogue  and  reputation,  they,  in  common  with  much  of 
his  dramatic  work,  bear  little  of  the  weight  of  his  lasting 
fame. 

His  cardinal  literary  virtues — his  "  strength  and 
sincerity  " — found  no  full  scope  in  a  medium  where  they 
were  cramped  in  conventional  bounds;  where  an  easy 
musical  flow  and  a  mildly  theatrical  interest  were  the 
fundamentals  expected. 

When  he  turned  to  freer  fields,  leaving  the  rhymed 
romance  to  Moore  and  Scott ;  when  he  forgot  his  glooms 
and  egotisms,  his  philosophisings  and  novellettings,  his 
juggling  trivialities  and  incongruous  jocularities;  when 
his  strong-winged  melody  and  bold  imagination  got 
their  chance,  his  song  rose  robust  and  splendid. 

When  he  turned  to  satire,  where  wit  was  the  needed 
weapon,  and  vigour  and  audacity  the  needed  attributes, 
he  was  secure,  irresistible,  cyclonic.  In  "  English 
Bards  "  and  "  The  Curse  of  Minerva  "  we  see  him 
wielding  a  puissant  sword  :  he  is  the  maitre  d'armes 
glorying  in  the  joy  of  combat;  agile,  self-confident, 
dexterous,  dangerous. 

In  that  curious  composition  "  The  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment," in  which  Lucifer  contends  at  the  gate  of  heaven 
for  the  ghost  of  his  lately  deceased  Majesty  King 
George  III,  again  we  see  his  flashing,  scathing  wit  and 
fantastic  diablerie  at  home  in  the  spaciousness  of  the 
mock-heroic — in  the  amplitude  of  a  pseudo-Miltonic 
purview.  He  plays  the  Titan  to  give  us  a  Titanic 
pantomime,  with  archangels  and  demons,  saints  and 
cherubs  as  characters,  and  the  Cosmos  as  scenario. 

If  we  come  to  consider  Byron's  dramas,  we  realise  that 
they  are  the  productions  of  a  poet,  and  not  those  of  a 
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dramatist.  They  were  not  written  for  the  stage,  but  as 
dramatic  literature.  One  play  was  staged  in  his  life- 
time, and  promptly  damned.  He  wrote  of  "  Manfred," 
as  of  the  accomplishment  of  a  triumph,  that  he  had  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  it  unplayable. 

His  handling  of  blank-verse,  while  often  powerful  and 
dignified,  was  imperfect,  as  was  his  constructive  and 
dramatic  sense.  His  taste  therein  was  fallible,  his 
technique  faulty ;  and  sometimes,  as  above  suggested, 
he  chose  to  ignore  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  a  play 
at  all.  Yet  we  still,  in  these  compositions,  have  to 
reckon  with  his  sheer  poetic  power,  his  brilliance  of 
imaginative  thought,  his  vigour  and  lordliness  of  dic- 
tion. Their  merit  is  unequal,  but  their  qualities  are 
always  more  or  less  in  evidence ;  and  in  those  written 
in  the  maturity  of  his  genius  we  feel  we  have  something 
that  must  rank  as  fine  literature, — something  that  holds 
the  essential  spirit — even  if  it  does  not  quite  achieve  the 
form  and  craft  of  true  drama. 

"  Manfred  "  was  the  first  work  which  forced  the 
critics  to  realise  that  the  author  of  the  early  poems  and 
satires,  and  of  the  first  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  was 
possessed  of  a  power  and  imagination  which  stamped 
him  eternally  above  the  Southeys  and  the  Priors;  above 
the  men  of  "  thoughts  that  dare  not  glow."  Byron 
certainly  succeeded  in  making  it  impossible  as  a  drama, 
but  it  extended  and  assured  his  reputation  as  a  poet. 

But  he  was  to  surpass  this  strange  fantasy,  this  night- 
mare mystery  of  a  play  which  was  not  a  play,  with  its 
wild  philosophy  and  shadowy  grandeurs. 

His  "  Sardanapalus,"  a  story  of  the  downfall  of  the 
dynasty  of  Nimrod,  if  not  surpassing  the  poetry  of  the 
earlier  work,  is  more  concrete,  better  constructed,  and  has 
a  clearer,  saner  strength  of  conception  and  execution ; 
but  he  reached  his  apex  of  achievement  in  the  severe 
beauty,  the  fierce  audacity,  the  lofty  power  and  lurid 
splendour  of  his  "  Cain,"  which,  with  the  single  excep- 
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tion  of  Shelley's  "  The  Cenci,"  shines  the  only  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  firmament  of  iQth  century 
poetic  tragedy. 

Goethe  was  no  doubt  over-enthusiastic  when  he 
declared  its  author  to  be  the  greatest  Englishman  of  that 
century;  but  certainly  these  two  poet  friends,  in  these 
fruits  of  their  genius,  gave  to  the  literature  of  their 
country  the  two  greatest  tragedies  written  since  the  days 
of  Shakspeare  and  Marlowe. 

This  poem-play  of  "  Cain,"  the  epic  narrative  of 
"  Childe  Harold,"  with  its  affluent  stanzas,  and  the 
verse-romance  of  "  Don  Juan  " — that  wonderful  medley 
of  glorious  poetry,  moral  audacity,  fantastic  extravagance 
and  inimitable  wit,  must  rank  as  Byron's  masterpieces, 
and  stand  as  the  caryatids  of  his  literary  fame. 

Less  surely  propped  and  sustained  is  his  reputation 
as  a  man ;  the  strength  and  sincerity  to  which  Arnold 
gave  tribute,  his  emancipatory  ideals,  his  courage  and 
honesty,  and  his  final  great  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  a 
people's  liberty,  must  be  left  to  balance  and  atone  for 
his  proud  egotism  of  spirit,  and  the  careless  licentious- 
ness of  conduct  which  marked  his  private  life. 

To  summarise  our  conclusions  as  to  his  quality  and 
rank  as  a  poet :  we  see  him  to  possess  a  bold  and 
striking  power  of  expression,  lacking,  however,  the  finer 
subtlety  and  discipline  of  taste ;  a  vigour  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  style  that  has  few  peers.  We  recognise  a  sure 
and  daring  imaginativeness  that  yet  never  reaches  the 
final  exaltation  which  in  supreme  genius  seems  to  strain 
at  the  very  bounds  of  mentality,  witching  us  to  exultant 
wonder  and  delight.  We  find  in  his  verse  a  buoyant 
energy,  and  often  a  real  musical  mastery ;  but  no  rarity 
and  delicacy  of  fancy.  We  realise  a  fearlessness  in 
attack  on  convention  and  sham,  or  in  defence  of  a  recog- 
nised moral  or  social  principle,  but  no  fine  and  consistent 
idealism.  We  feel  the  dominance  of  a  power  that 
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lacked  balance,  and  of  an  art  that  with  all  its  glory,  fell 
short  of  the  highest  beauty  and  the  loftiest  truth. 

With  all  his  faults  and  limitations,  however,  Byron 
remains  a  Colossus.  He  can  still  touch  our  spirits  to 
tenderness  and  rapture,  still  magically  voice  the 
sovereignty  of  beauty  and  passion,  and  the  triumph-song 
of  Nature  in  her  majesty;  he  can  force  us  to  recognise 
the  pride  and  strength  of  the  genius  he  knew  to  be  his 
when  he  dazzled  and  scorned  the  world  that  censured 
and  yet  crowned  him. 

All  this  he  could  and  can  do;  though  he  might  not, 
with  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Shelley,  stoop  with  quick  and 
generous  sympathy  to  search  and  know  the  life  of  earth, 
and  yet  reach  up  and  grasp  the  stars. 


AN    AUTUMN    AFTERNOON. 
By  W.  DIXON  COBLEY. 

T  T  has  rained  in  torrents  for  a  week,  but  to-day  it  is  fine, 
with  the  clear  "  just  washed  "  appearance  the 
country  always  wears  under  such  conditions.  The  sky  is 
one  expanse  of  hard  steel-blue,  and  on  these  high  uplands 
the  wind  now  stings,  now  lashes  the  face  with  its  heavy 
moist  breath,  for  it  is  blowing  what  the  sailors  call 
"  half  a  gale."  The  fields  are  lovely  studies  in  browns 
and  faded  greens,  the  rough  coarse  grass  tufts  standing 
erect  and  dead  amid  the  sodden  washed  out  but  still 
living  green  of  the  pasturage.  Most  people  have  felt 
surely  the  almost  painful  melancholy  and  sadness  which 
steal  over  one  in  watching  the  "  scarlet  purple,  green  and 
gold  "  of  a  dying  day  in  August,  but  there  is  something 
rarely  invigorating  in  the  dying  of  an  early  winter's  day 
such  as  this.  The  cobwebs  are  blown  out  of  the  brain, 
life's  petty  worries  and  anxieties  pass  away,  and  the 
"  hish  "  "  hish  "  of  the  feet  upon  the  wet  gravel  of  the 
road  sounds  faster  and  faster  as  we  stride  down  the  hill- 
side to  the  valley  below. 

Darkness  comes  early  at  this  time  o'  year,  and  already 
lights  are  twinkling  here  and  there. 

Why  it  should  be  so  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  very 
dreariness  of  the  outer  world  seems  to  conjure  up  within 
thoughts  of  the  pleasant  indoor  things  of  winter; 
books,  friends,  pipes,  quiet  rubbers  by  a  clean  hearth, 
firelight  dancing  on  the  wall,  and  last  but  not  least 
thoughts  of  a  good  old  Lancashire  tea — muffins,  eggs, 
marmalade.  So  we  stride  through  the  suburbs  to  our 
own  door,  take  our  scolding  like  a  man  from  the  divinity 
that  doth  shape  our  household  ends,  and  attack  the 
muffins  and  eggs  with  a  vigour  that  yields  only  to 
numbers. 
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Then  we  discover  that  the  upturned  breakfast  room 
table  is  a  low  piratical  craft  sailing  to  an  island  of  the 
sea  that  Shelley  never  dreamed  of ;  the  shabby  old  carpet 
is  a  sapphire  sea  dancing  in  the  wind. 

The  pirate  craft  is  manned  by  a  captain  of  eight  blood- 
thirsty years.  The  first  mate  is  handicapped  by  petti- 
coats and  is  more  bullied  and  ordered  about  than  the 
first  mate  of  any  pirate  craft  ought  to  be,  while  the  crew 
is  somewhat  too  round  and  fat  and  far  too  prone  to 
falling  overboard. 

However,  we  "  walk  the  plank  "  with  a  realistic  bump 
that  almost  brings  the  chandelier  down,  and  thereafter 
being  "  mast  headed  "  sit  at  the  top  of  the  storeroom 
ladder,  smoking  our  pipe  in  solitary  grandeur,  until 
Nemesis,  with  a  bath-towel,  descends  upon  that  pirate 
crew,  and  one  by  one  its  members  are  borne  aloft. 

Then  the  house  grows  strangely  quiet,  the  old  wicker 
armchair  more  than  passing  pleasant.  The  fire  burns 
brighter,  the  pipe  draws  well,  the  wind  whistles  round 
the  corner  of  the  old  house,  and  the  rain  patters  on  the 
window,  while  we  chuckle  once  again  over  the  "  Decay 
of  beggars  in  the  City,"  or  fish  with  old  Isaac  in  the 
murmuring  Dove. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
FIFTY-FIFTH  SESSION. 

TOURING  the  past  Session  Mr.  J.  Redfearn  Williamson 
*^  has  occupied  the  Presidential  Chair,  in  succession 
to  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A.  It  has  been  a  matter  for 
regret  to  the  members  that  Mr.  William  Robert  Credland, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Club  for  thirty-three 
years,  was  compelled,  owing  to  ill-health,  to  resign  his 
position  as  Honorary  Secretary  and  Editor.  Mr. 
Credland  was  made  an  Honorary  Member,  and  his  name 
was  added  to  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  at  the  last 
Annual  Meeting,  but  his  death  took  place  shortly 
afterwards.  Mr.  H.  Tinsley  Pratt  was  appointed  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Editor  for  the  past  Session.  Finding  that 
the  finances  of  the  Club  were  not  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  the  Hon.  Secretary  called  a  Council  meeting 
for  August  24th  last.  The  position  was  explained  to 
those  present,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  submitted  a 
scheme  with  a  view  to  putting  the  Club  on  a  more 
satisfactory  financial  basis.  It  was  suggested  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  raise  a  special  sum  of  ;£ioo, 
apart  from  subscriptions;  that  the  Proceedings  should 
be  omitted  from  the  1916  volume,  and  a  saving  thus  made 
of  £25  >  also  that  the  Opening  and  Closing  Conversazioni 
should  be  dropped  and  a  further  saving  made  of  about 
£16.  This  scheme  was  subsequently  adopted,  and  in 
response  to  the  circular  letter  sent  out,  the  sum  of 
^63.  1 8s.  6d.  has  been  received  in  donations. 

In  view  of  the  great  age  and  necessitous  circumstances 
of  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield,  an  Honorary  Member,  the 
Council  has  submitted  a  memorial  to  H.M.  Government, 
and  to  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  pension  or  grant  from  one  of  these  bodies,  but  up  to 
present  no  decision  has  been  notified. 

Special  events  during  the  Session  have  been  an  Edwin 
Waugh  Celebration  ;  a  Musical  Evening  provided  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Ditchburn ;  and  a  Complimentary  Dinner  given 
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to  Mr.  Harold  Brighouse,  the  Manchester  dramatist  and 
novelist.  There  was  also  a  Special  General  Meeting  on 
October  2nd,  1916. 

Twenty-one  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  at 
which  1 6  papers  and  36  short  communications  have  been 
read. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers :  — 
1916. 

Oct.     9.     "  Andrew  Marvell  "   D.   E.    Oliver. 

,,     16.     "  Standards  of  Criticism  "  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

,,     23.     "  Parallels  in  Dante  and  Milton  "  C.  L.  Barnes,  M.A. 

,,     30.     "  The  Case  of  Admiral  Byng  "  E.  E.  Minton. 

Nov.     6.     "  Byron  "   Lionel  Birch. 

,,     13.     "  Rambles  in  the  Braes  of  Angus  " Tinsley  Pratt. 

,,     27.     "  Henry  Fielding  "  T.   Cann  Hughes,  F.S.A. 

Dec.     4.     "  Fenollosa  and  his  Work  "  John  Hilditch. 

1917. 
Jan.     8.     "  Waller's  Plot  Restudied  "  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

,,     22.     "  Soldier  Songs  "  Thos.  Derby. 

Feb.     5.     "  The  Real  and  Legendary  Shakespeare  "  Lionel  Birch. 

,,     12.  "  Boswell's  Record  of  Johnson's  Table  Talk  " 

F.  W.  E.  Barker. 

,,     19.     "  An  Art  Colony  and  Its  Students  " W.  Emsley. 

,,     26.     "  Colour  in  Art  and  Literature  " H.  Cadness. 

Mar.  12.     "  Whitby  "     W.  Emsley. 

„     19.     "Ivan  Turgue'niff  "   D.   E.   Oliver. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follow  :  — 
1916. 

Oct.     9.  "  The    Mystery    of    Hazlitt's    Liber    Amoris  " 

J.  C.  Walters,  M.A. 

,,     16.     "  Notes  on  Some  Recent  Novels  "  J.  W.  Marriott. 

,,     23.     "  The    Sonnet  "    Lionel   Birch. 

,,     23.     "  Two  Sonnets  "  Lionel  Birch. 

,,     23.     "  Haddon  Hall  "  (Sonnet) W.  Bagshaw. 

,,     30.     "  Efficiency  and  Human  Nature  "  Herbert  Taylor. 

Nov.    6.     "  Bolton  Authors  and  Bolton   Books  "  Archibald  Sparke. 

„     13.     "Hair"  John  Hilditch. 

j,     20.     "The  Prussian"  (French  trans.)  Edgar  Cooke. 

,,     20.     "  Father  Time's  Little  Jest  "  W.    D.  Cobley. 

,,     20.     "  Some  Reflections  in  My  Library  "  J.  H.  Hobbins. 
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Nov.20.  "Camp  Life  at  Ruhleben  "  Robt.  Peel. 

,,     20.  "The  Charm  of  the  Moorland  "  B.  A.  Redfern. 

,,     20,  "  Belgian  Refuge  Work  in  London  "  J.  Lea  Axon. 

,,     20.  "  Kitty's  Tears  "  D.  E.  Oliver. 

,,     20.  "The  Bull  and  the  Bicyclist"  Rev.  A.  W.   Fox,  M.A. 

,,     20.  "  Lines  to  an  Editor  "  Redfearn  Williamson. 

,,     20.  "  Verses  in  Lancashire  Dialect  "  Sim  Schofield. 

,,     27.  "  In  the  Heart  of  the  Pennines  "  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

Dec.    4.  "  John  BJaw  of  Castlehill  "  Tinsley  Pratt. 

,,      4.  "A  Fitful  Drummer  "  W.  D.  Cobley. 

1917. 

Jan.  8.     "  The  Open  Road  "  (Four  Prose  Sketches)  W.  D.  Cobley. 

,,  15.     "  The  Sweetest  Songs  " Redfearn  Williamson. 

,,  15.     "  A  Cold  in  the  Head  "  W.   Emsley. 

,,  15.     "  News  from  the  Dead  "  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  M.A. 

,,  15.     "  Three  Poems  "  Lionel  Birch. 

,,  15.     "  In  February  "  J.  W.  Marriott. 

,,  15.     "  The  Three  Armies  "  W.  D.  Cobley. 

,,  15.     "    The  Little  Theatre  "  L.  Stanley  Jast. 

Feb.  5.     "  Enter  the  Heroine  "  J.  W.   Marriott. 

,,  12.     "  Alphonse  Daudet  "  Edgar  Cooke. 

,,  19.     "  A    Notable    Interview  "    John    Hilditch. 

„  26.     "  Some   Verses  "    W.    D.    Cobley. 

,,  26.     "  An   Irish  Student  in  London  "   ..J.    H.   Swann. 

Mar.  12.     "The  Tow  Bairn  "  A.   H.   M.  Gow. 

,,  19.     "Juan  Valera  "  G.  S.   Lancashire. 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering 
together  fifty-two,  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
Philosophy,  i  ;  Art  and  Music,  2 ;  Biography  and 
Criticism,  2;  Poetry  and  the  Drama,  12;  Travel,  6; 
History,  7;  Fiction,  i ;  Humour,  9;  Translation,  i. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  now  contains  906  volumes,  consisting 
largely  of  books  written  by  present  and  past  members  of 
the  Club.  Amongst  the  gifts  of  books  to  the  Club 
during  the  Session  have  been  Allan  Monkhouse's  "  War 
Plays";  Gray  and  Turner's  "Eclipse  or  Empire"; 
and  Rowland  Thirlmere's  "  My  Dog  Blanco "  and 
"  Polyclitus." 
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EXCURSION. 

The  Annual  Excursion  took  place  on  Saturday,  July 
8th,  1916,  when  some  forty  members  and  friends  visited 
Lyme  Park,  Disley.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  and  Lady  Newton  they  were  given  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  Hall  and  examining  its  many  objects  of 
historical  interest. 

CHRISTMAS  SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December 
20th,  1916,  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr. 
J.  Redfearn  Williamson  presided.  Under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  D.  E.  Oliver,  the  usual  festive  ceremonies  were 
carried  out.  Mr.  Walter  Emsley  took  the  part  of  Father 
Christmas.  Mr.  J.  E.  Balmer  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
Club  and  its  President.  The  toast  of  "  The  Guests  " 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Ernest  McConnell. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  Club  has  lost  by  death  during  the  Session  Messrs. 
John  Angell,  Andrew  Bennie,  W.  R.  Credland  and  Joel 
Wainwright. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND   FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  twelve  members  by  death,  resignation 
or  being  struck  off  the  roll ;  and  eight  new  members 
have  been  elected.  The  number  of  members  is  now  157, 
including  Life,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. 
The  Hon.  Treasurer's  Statement  shows  a  balance  in  hand 
of  ^54.  95.  i  rd. ;  against  which  there  are  liabilities  of 
£55  • 


MANCHESTER  LITERARY  CLUB. 


The  Honorary  Treasurer  in  account  with  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  for 
the  Session  ending  13th  March,  1917. 


RECEIPTS. 

£  s.    d. 
To  Balance    at    Manchester    and 
County  Bank                            8  19    8 

EXPENDIT 

By  Administration  : 
Rent   

UBE 

20 
3 
0 
0 

4 

f 

0 
6 

12 
12 
3 
15 

0 
2 
6 
6 
0 
0 

£  s. 

31    9 

125    0 

6  19 

0  10 

d. 

2 
0 

2 

8 

2 
0 

6 

6 

,,  Subscriptions  received  : 
Ordinary  Members  £128    2    0 
Corresponding  Mem- 
bers                             770 

Postages    

Insurance  (£500)  
„        "Aircraft" 
Advertising  

Arrears  13  13    0 

Stationery  

149    2    0 
Subscriptions  to  Special  Fund  .  .    63  18    6 
Balance  of  Picnic,  8th  July  0  10    1 
Christmas  Supper   20  14    0 

,  ,  Publications  : 
Annual  volume  
Hon.  Sec.  and  Editor's 
Honorarium  

,,  Conversazione  : 
Closing  Evening,  27th 
March  : 
Refreshments  

105 
20 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Brighouse  Dinner    11  16    6 

History  of  Club  ....  £21    1    0 
Sales  11  11    4 

ft 

0 

0 

'• 

17 
11 

8 

6 

0 

Collecting   and    Re- 
turning pictures  .  . 
Hire  of  Piano  

,,  Refreshments  :  Mr.  D 
Night,  11  Dec.  .  .  . 

tchbum's 

,  ,  Christmas  Supper  .  . 
Tip  to  Waiters  
Hire  of  Costumes   .  . 
i,       Piano  

,  Brighouse  Dinner  .  .  . 
,  Tip  to  Waiters  

,  Bank  Commission 
,  Cheque  Book  

16  18 
1    0 
3    3 
0  15 

2 
0 
0 
0 

In  stock  £9    9    8 

11 
1 

10 
0 

0 
0 

12  10 

0    7 
0    2 

0 
0 

5 

* 

5 
1 

,  Minute  Book    

,  Tax  on  Entertainments  : 
Ditchburn  Concert, 
11  Dec.  .  .               .0 

6 

0 

Christmas  Supper..     1  15    0 
Derby  Concert 0    6    8 
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£265  12    9 


201    2  10 
,.  Balance    at    Manchester    and 

County  Bank  54    911 

£255  12    9 


Examined  and  found  correct, 

VM.  INGHAM, 
WM.  BAGSHAW. 


;HA*.7    }  Auditor,. 


T.   CHARLES  GRTJNDY,  Hon.  Treasurer. 


16th  March,  1917. 


RULES. 

The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are :  — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art;  to 

promote    research    in    the   several     departments  of 

intellectual  work;    and   to    further    the    interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To   publish   from  time  to  time   works   illustrating  or 

elucidating   the  Art,   literature,   and   history   of   the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested    in    the   furtherance   of   these   objects   can 
associate  together. 

1. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  name,  occupation  and  address  of  every 
candidate  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be 
entered  on  the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who 
shall  state  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the 
ballot  is  taken.  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
"Papers,'*  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  shall  be  requisite  to 
secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
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with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club.  The  first  subscription 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  together  with  the 
entrance  fee,  on  election.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month 
after  his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  mem- 
bers, unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.  No  new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid 
his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members. 
Libraries  may  become  members  of  the  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  its  publications.  Such  members  shall  have  none  of 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  members,  and  their  subscription 
shall  be  10/6  per  session.  Members  other  than  Libraries, 
elected  after  the  termination  of  the  first  half  of  any  Session 
shall  pay  the  entrance  fee  and  a  subscription  of  10/6.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  follow- 
'ng  session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of 
any  member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court,  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at 6-30' 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  7-0,  shall  be 
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occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-0  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS   AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  and  "shall 
hold  that  office  not  more  than  one  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election after  an  interval  of  one  year;  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing), a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  two  Librarians,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  sit  each 
regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  in  March  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts.  A  nomination  paper  for  the  election  of  officers  other 
than  auditors  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club,  on  each 
of  the  last  three  meet-ings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting. 

5. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 
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The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting ;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  convene  all  meetings, 
by  circular,  if  necessary,  and  to  edit  the  publications  of  the  Club. 
He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the  Council  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Session  in  each  year  a  report  of  the  year's  work, 
and  after  confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the 
members.  For  his  services  he  shall  receive  such  Honorarium  as 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  No  liability  shall  attach 
to  supply  back  volumes  to  any  member.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 


LIST   OF   MEMBERS 

1917-1918. 


ASHWORTH,  Geo.   W.,  Mainalon,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
ASHWORTH,  Joseph,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 
ATTKINS,  Edgar,  69,  Burton  Road,  Withington. 
AXON,  Ernest,  117,  St.  James  Road,  Heaton  Moor. 
AXON,  J.  Lea,  Swiss  Mount,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

BAGSHAW,  William,  22,  Winchester  Avenue,  Sedgley  Park,  Kersal. 
BAGULEY,  Matthew,  High  Mount,  Heaton  Moor  Road,  Heaton  Chapel. 
BALLINGER,  John,  M.A.,  National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 
BALMER,  J.  E.,  Hyde  Lodge,  Clarendon  Road,  Eccles. 
BALMFORTH,  ALFRED,  5,  Grosvenor  Road,  Whalley  Range. 
BARKER,  F.  W.  E.,  26,  Lansdowne  Road,  West  Didsbury. 
BARKER,  J.  H.,  M.D.,  Stanfield  Hall,  Todmorden. 
BARNES,  C.  L.,  M.A.,  151,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester. 
BEHRENS,  Gustav.,  J.P.,  36,  Princess  Street,   Manchester. 
BELLAMY,  C.  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  7,  Rue  de  1'Epideme,  Tourcoing, 

Nord,  France. 
BERTWISTLE,  T.  Robinson,  160,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 

BESWICK,  F.  A.,  Hague  Bank,  Mottram-in-Longdendale,  Cheshire. 

BIRCH,   Lionel,  Ardenlea,   Urmston. 

BLEASE,  William  Thomas,  98,  Bolton  Road,  Pendleton. 

BODDINGTON,  Henry,  J.P,  Pownall,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

BOLTON  CORPORATION  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Bolton  (A.   Sparke,  F.R.S.I.). 

BOOTH,  James,  Balholm,  Wilmslow  Road,  Didsbury. 

BOYS,  Ryder,  King  Street  Buildings,  Ridgefield   Manchester. 

BRADBURY,  S.,  Ferncliffe,  Milton  Grove,  Glebelands  Road,  Ashton  en 

Mersey. 

BRANSON,  Wm.,   Westcliff,   Hazel  Grove,   Stockport. 
BROCKLEHURST,  John  Henry,  15,  King's  Drive,  Heaton  Moor,  Stock  |><>n 
BROOKE,  Gerald,  The  Elms,  Betchwith,  Surrey. 
BROOKS,  S.   H.,  J.P.,  Slade  House,  Levenshulme. 
BROWN,  W.   Henry,  13,  Oak  Road,  Withington. 
BUCKLEY,  Jas.,  Greeba,  Romiley. 
BUCKLEY,  W.  S.,  Rookwocd,  Clarendon  Road,  Sale. 
BURGESS,  John,  Shaftesbury  House,  Cheadle  Hulme. 
BURY  CORPORATION  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Bury  (J.  H.  Shaw). 
BUTCHER,   S.  F.,  Fair  Lawn,  Bury. 
BUTTERWORTH,  Walter,  Lea   Hurst,   Bowdon. 
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CADNESS,  Henry,  63,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Didsbury. 

CAMPBELL,  H.  E.,  Ivy  Cottage,  Sinnington,  R.S.O.,  Yorkshire. 

CLAY,  Laurence,  Hyde  Bank,  Hyde  Bank  Lane,  Romiley. 

CLAYTON,  James,    Heaning   Cottage,    Windermere. 

CLEGG,  Jas.,  Silver  Burn,  Albert  Square,  Bowdon. 

COBLEY,  Wm.  Dixon,  Brook  Villa,  Church  Lane,  Harpurhey. 

COLLIER,  W.  H.,  Greystoke,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

COOKE,  EDGAE,  27,  Burlington  Road,  Withington. 

COOPER,  T.  L.,   54,  School  Road,  Sale. 

CRAIG,  John,  Williams  Deacons'  Bank,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

CRAVEN,  John  E.,  Holly  Bank,  Walsden,  Todmorden. 

CROSLAND,  J.  F.  L.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Belcombe,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

DEAN,  James,  12,  Avondale  Road  North,  Southport. 
DENNIS,  Cammack,  Agincourt,  Bury. 
DERBY,  THOMAS,  20,  Oak  Bank,  Harpurhey. 

EDMESTON,  Alfred,  Heathfield,  Longley  Road,  Worsley. 
EMSLEY,  Walter,  Grosvenor  Chambers,  16  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

FARADAY,  James  H.,  71,  Church  Lane,  Harpurhey. 
FISH,  Jas.,  Hopeleigh,  Oakfield  Road,  Alderley  Edge. 
Fox,  Rev.  A.  W.,  M.A.,  9,  Garden  Street,  Todmorden. 
FRASER,  D.  Drummond,  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank,  Spring 
Gardens,  Manchester. 

GASKIN,  John,  J.P.,  Bank  Cottage,  Waberthwaite,  Bootle  in  Cumberland. 

GILLETT,  Oswald,  Yarrow  House,  Chorley. 

GINGER,  Geo.,  Thornleigh,  Richmond  Grove,  Longsight. 

GODBERT,  C.  Wheeler,  The  Limes,  Windsor  Road,  Clayton  Bridge. 

GOODACRE,  J.  A.,  5,  Hall  Bank,  Buxton. 

Gow,  A.  H.  M.,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Altrincham. 

GRUNDY,  John,  Wellridge,  Norwood  Road,  Stretford 

GRUNDY,  T.  C.,  1,  Hanover  Square,  Bury  New  Rd.,  Hr.  Broughton,  Mcr. 

HALL,  Oscar  S.,   \   Tenterden   Street,  Bury. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  (E.  G.  Allen 

&  Son,  14,  Grape  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.). 
HARVEY,  William,  Ashmeadow,  Bury. 
HEAP,  Wm.,  135,  London  Road,  Manchester. 
HBYWOOD,  Abel,  47-53,  Lever  Street,  Manchester. 
HILDITCH,  John,  Minglands,  Crumpsall  Lane,  Crumpsall,  Manchester. 
HILL,  J.  Harrison,  St.  Olave,  Long  Lane,  Finchley,  London,  N. 
HINMERS,  Edward,  Bryn  Eithin,  Llanrwst  Road,  Colwyn  Bay. 
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HOBBINS,  J.  H.,  73,  Shudehill,   Manchester. 
HORNE,  H.  C.,  3,  Chepstow  Street,  Manchester. 
HORSFALL,  T.  C.,  Swanscoe  Park,  Macclesfield. 
HOWORTH,    Sir    Henry    H.,    F.R.S.,    F.S.A.,    30,    Collingham    Place, 

Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W. 

HUGHES,  T.  Cann,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  78,  Church  Street,  Lancaster. 
HUGHES,  Joseph  D.,    St.   Ann's  Street,   Manchester. 
HURST,  Joseph,  Northumberland  House,  Chester  Square,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 

HUTTON,  Alfred,  54,  Palatine  Road,  Withington. 

INGHAM,  Wm.,  Lyndhurst,  Alkrington  Green,  Middleton. 

JACKSON,  Marsland,  350,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 
JAST,  L.  Stanley,  Reference  Library,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
JONES,  Albert  M.,  Sunny  Lawn,  Houghton  Lane,  Swinton. 
JONES,  J.  C.,  Redland  House,  Withington. 

KEATE,  HENRY,  Woodfield  Road,   Cheadle  Hulme. 
KNOWLES,  Sir  Lees,  Bart.,  C.V.O.,  Westwood,  Pendlebury. 


LANCASHIRE,  George  S.,  Woodstock,  Crumpsall  Lane,  Crumpsall. 

LEA,  Daniel,    Coniston,    Singleton   Road,    Higher   Broughton,    Mcr. 

LEDWARD,  H.  D.,  Bellerive,  Burlington  Road,  Buxton. 

LLoYD,  Wm.  A.  C.,  St.  Eia,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 

LONGDEN,  A.  W.,  High  Lane,  near  Stockport. 

LORD,  Elliott,  116,  George  Street,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester. 

LOWE,  James,  Addison  Grange,  Sale. 

McBuRNiE,  John  M.,  L.  &  Y.  Bank,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester. 
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